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ge from his Writing 
's too old for the Job’ 


Another Wrong Impression—Another Chance 


Gone—due to a misfit pen 
Does this really happen? Yes, every day. And the worst 


of it is, the loser doesn’t know it 











NE authority states that handwriting 
tells people’s ages more accurately than 
theirdatesof birth—not in years,butin vitality. 
If you feel young, let your handwriting ex- 
press your energy regardless of your age. Or 
if you are young in years, take care that a 
faltering pen doesn’t make the world think 
that your vigor is waning. 

To reflect vitality most fully in your hand- 
writing use a pen that offers your stroke no 
resistance. In your handwriting then will 
appear new charm and character. In your 
work and correspondence, you will find new 
inspiration. 

The Parker Duofold Pen achieves these 
priceless things because it fits the hand in all 
three writing dimensions: 








Duo 


With Lucky Curve tO 
Duofold Jr. 6§ 








1. The Hand-Style Point—ExtraFine,Fine, 
Medium, Broad, Stub, and Right or Left Ob- 
lique. Thick tempered Gold with a super- 
smooth tip of native Iridium —guaranteed 
25 years not only for mechanical perfection 
but WEAR! Not so still as other guaranteed 
points—yet not too flexible. 

2. The Hand-SizeGrip that prevents finger 
cramp. 

3. The Hand-Balanced Shaft that gives free 
swing with poise. 

Parker Duofold outsells every other pen in 
the world because there is nothing else like 
it. Stop at the nearest pen counter to try your 
Size and Point. And choose your Color—rich 
Black and Gold, or Black-tipped Lacquer-red 


— handsome to own, hard to mislay. 





Parker Duofold Pencils to match the Pens: Lady Duofold, $3; Over-size Jr., $3.50; “Big Brother'' Over-size, $4 
THE PARKER PEN COMPANY, JANESVILLE WISCONSIN * OFFICES AND SUBSIDIARIES 
NEW YORK * CHICAGO * ATLANTA * SAN FRANCISCO * TORONTO, CANADA * LONDON, ENGLAND 
Parker Duofold takes e’ 
longer to fill because 
of its Over-size Ink Ca- 
pacity Insert point in 
ink, press button once 
and release. Count 10 
while it drinks its fill ar r 
ot SIz 


and 2: old@]) 


Lady Duofold $$ 


ot 





a 
The Air-Tight Test 


The Duo-sleeve Cap hasan 
Inner Sleeve that fits with 


micrometric prectsionwhen 
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Westclox 


America 


For good time on vacation 


4 )R the two weeks or so that you f yreet 

the job, you will still need a timepiece. 

You may even set the alarm earlier than 
for work days. 


The call may sound no sweeter when it 
wakes you for a pleasure jaunt, but it is 
answered more cheerfully. 

To crowd those flying moments to the 
brim, you should have a timepiece. West- 
clox America will dent the funds the least, 
and still provide trustworthy time. With 


reasonable care it will last through several 
vacations, and also tend to its ticking in 
between times. 

Pocket Ben, the Westclox watch, makes 
a convenient traveling clock, if timekeep- 
ing is all you need. He slips into any bag 
or pocket. A nail in the wall puts him wher 
anyone can see him, and keeps him out of 
harm’s way. 

Both wear the trade mark Westclox,both 
keep careful tab on minutes. 


WESTERN CLOCK CO., LA SALLE, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 
} y: Peru, Hn ; In Ca : Western Clock Co., Limited, Peterbor h,O 
Westclox Westclox 


Westclox Westclox 
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TUDOR PLATE ... by the makers of Community Plat ! 


Cc 


























al a price lhal even a BO Call ord lo pav | | 


‘The prive today often has to put aside her Rolls- 

Royce tastes —but not, now, her taste for lovely silver. TUDOR PLATE | 

. gives her flat silver with all the charm of a picture-dress from Paris | 
at not much more than the price of a new hat! Ask to see this new 


plate... in three distinguished designs. 
TREMENDOUSLY SMART...ABSURDLY INEXPENSIVE 


Nore that vou can get a service for six covers In TUDOR PLATE... 
29 pieces, in a sapphire-blue chest... for 17.00. Knives are in the new French shape. 


with stainless steel blades... . and TUDOR PLATE is guaranteed -for 25 years of use. 
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Letters of a Self-Made Diplomat 


to His President 3y WILL ROGERS 


hese are a Collection of the Intimate Papers and Letters That Changed 
Hands During Those Perilous Times of Peace Between Our President i 
His Ambassador Without Portfolio 


UTHOR’S NOTE—The author has been reluctantly willing during these trying 
days of April, June and July, and February, which has but twenty-eight when 
leap year comes and brings it twenty-nine. He has allowed the President to 
receive all the glory and has kept himself in the background 

This is unique in Memoirs or Autobiographies. I am publishing what was done and 
aid while all the Parties concerned in these narratives are alive. I could have waited 
a few years till some of the actors who stalked across the stage in this great drama of 
human events were dead. But I said No. These are facts, and if there is a man conneceted 
n anyway with them who dares to dispute them, let him rare up 
on his hind legs and proclaim it himself. I have always felt that a 
man can defend himself better than his remaining relatives. Then 
besides there was always the possibility of me passing out first. 

The reader must bear in mind that these communications treat 
only with subjects that come within the orbit of my own activities. 
The President and his Cabinet have dealt with many little minor 


aff 





fairs that is not dealt with in these narratives at all, because I 
couldent see personally after everything. So naturally I just took 
up the more important. 

These were compiled by Mr. Nicholas Murray Butler, president 
of Columbia University, One Hundred and Fifteenth Street and 
Broadway, New York City. And if any blame is attached, why, 
kindly take it up with him. If he 
has seen fit to omit any little pas- 
ages, or add inany, why, he has 


daone so without advice of Consul 

























HERBERT JOHNSON 
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s ioaned them 


contemporary writer of Letter lain 
commuted back and forth to | 
the rest of the wor 


All foreign Nat 


n with them All he had to do was to 










If You Foreigners Thir 













ng You Ought 








Now if at any time I have assumed 





a rather cri 


some of the Actor in this Comed 















$2.00 Te eee Number 


itis Hard toGet In Here, 
Yeu Ain't Seen Noth- 


bean American and 


Try to Get Out Once 








t } ave to go abroad whe nwe are as we leome as rent col- 


lectors. There is only one way we could be in worse with 


helped them out in two 


vords might not be amiss as to why I was chosen. 


and explair 


I hope Fide 





« whole th ng in a few words, and 


»sO In a way that 


vill eliminate entirely my own 


personal achievements. I only relate them to show what 
I had done before being chosen by our President to embark 
on this mission to « out my policies in his name. 


was bern in Oologah, Oklahoma, near what then was 


the village of Claremore, but which now embraces the en- 











tire nort t end of Oklahoma. From my earliest birth 

I was always doing things and letting other people get the 

credit. I started the Spanish-American War in '98. But I 

never said anything. I just sit back and let the Maine get 

the credit of it. Il was the one who told Roosevelt to call 

regiment the Roughriders, even if there wasent a horse 
nearer Cuba than Lexington, Kentucky 

It was never publica known only by a few intimates 

at I was really behind the election of Haskell as the 

tGo yr of Oklahoma. I also advised A] Jennings not 

1 Govenor, as they would consider a Train Robber 

nama teur ( I put Jack Walton in and fur- 

nished the bee he Barbecue ] aged Bryan’s 

omination Campaign in '96. But on account of his losing 

e | m, I have always claimed I advised him 

! if nst Y I wanted him to be the or ly 

hat eve s ed and then wouldent run. I 

fo muct stage management up to the time 

t I ad ed Ro o go ahead and run for Vice 

esident, that some would turn up. We split over 

I wanted him to reduce and Roosevelt dident 

brings my'} al advisement campaign down 

W ( 1 ea Well, it seems that he had 

ng the same style of work for him that I had 

ed out for 1 e's ambitio So I took up Tom Mar- 


ind it was through the way I handled him that he 


Th ;) , x th } 'T’} nih! an a} 
W ils igh w him. The Republicans about 
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and I layed the 


that time made an offer in a black bag, 
| ] reaped the benefit of 


is that Will Hays so successfull; 








behalf of Harding’s Campaign. 

The Democratic Convention of the early 
Century was held much against my advice. I said they 
New York City but that 
they shouldent convene at all; to save all their money and 
buy all the votes they could in 1928. 


Twentieth 


not only should not convene in 


Well, I was also the one that advised Coolidge to run 
on the Republican instead of the Democratic Party. 

I don’t care how unostentatious you do things, the news 
of them will gradually leak out. So, of course, naturally The 
President heard of me and my underground 


doing things and that’s how we got togeather. 


methods of 
Now comes 
the most remarkable thing about our relation, and that is 
we have had no personal contact or agreement about tak- 
our understand- 


ing has been so perfect between each other that we haven't 


ing up this work for him. In other words, 
even had to talk it over. There is a kind of mental telep- 
athy between us. 

I just felt that he needed a foreign Diplomat that could 
really go in and dip, and he dident even have to ask me to 
do it; that same intimate understanding that had told me 
he needed someone, had told him that I was the one that 
he needed. And that’s all there has ever been between us 
We just feel that our ideas are so mutual that whatever 
one does the other agrees with. 

Of course we have foreign Ambassadors over there, but 
they are more of a Social than a Diplomatic aid to us. 

Now I naturally in the course of human events had to 
communicate with my Master, and the following that you 
will read is the letters of a self-made Diplomat to his Presi- 
dent 

We only had one understanding before I left and that 
was that everything between us must be carried on in an 
absolutely confidential manner, and not get out to the 
general Public. So it was decided to carry it on through 
THE SATURDAY EVENING Post. Just another example of 
typical American Diplomacy. 
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I Toid HimT 
Had 


Known a Ver: 


Never 


monter to Do 
Any Tremen-: 
dous Amount 
of Worrying 
on $75,000 a 


Year 
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erosity ambition to aid 


y that 
owed to use them. We also want to thank the following 


and future poste we are 


ail 
all 


who so generously and almost imploringly allowed us to 
use f publically: 
Joice, Prince of 


Whales, 


Coley Blease, Hindenburg, Congressman Blanton, Musso- 


their names Jack Dempsey, Peggy 


Jim Furgeson, Lloyd George, 
lini and Jackie Coogan: 

NEW YorK, April 28, 1926. 
My Dear President: I was in Washington yesterday, but 
dident bother myself about comi 


Our 





ig around to see you. I 
was very busy. understanding is so antiseptic that I 
knew there was no use in talking over personally what I am 
to acomplish on this trip. dear President, 


that 


Rest assured, My 


your ideas are mine during this entire journey. I 
called at the Capitol to see what our hired help were doing 
It’s almost superfilous to tell you they were doing nothing. 


I have 


often thought a Book wouldent be bad, or do you think we 


I wish we could get them interested in something. 


9 


could get them to read it? 
thought while I am 


I wish you would give this some 


Their mind, especially the 





away. 





Senate one 





ire at a very plastic age now, and if we could 
get something started there, they might retain it; at least 
there is room anyw: 


But, as I say, 


£ 


that is purely a local question and I seem 
That can be taken up 
Sunday afternoon on the Boat. 


I went in to see Dawes. 


to have no mind for small details. 
with Stearns any 
He is connected with one of our 
Departments there in a minor capacity 
heard of him, or heard him rather. 


You might have 
If you dident shut both 
doors, you did, He was asking very anxiously after your 
health. I had to dissapoint him by telling him you were 
never better in your life 

He said the worry of the Presidential office had been to 
much for many of our Presidents. I told him I had never 
known a Vermonter to do any tremendous amount of 
worrying on $75,000 a year. 


Continued on Page 53 























History of Rome From Remus to 
Mussolini 


N THE banks of the Tiber, that yellowish crick, 
() Where Remus and Romulus first turned the 
trick, 

In a twin-brother act which served to attract 

Some primitive kings who were crowned with a brick; 
On those gore-tinted banks have been more kinds of 

thrill 
Than ever were pulled on a Hollywood hill, 
Ably directed by Cecil de Mille. 


Just think how the bridge was once held by Horatius, 
Wielding his razor-edged chopper 
Think of Mark Antony, old-fashioned actor, 
Powered in the lungs like a hundred-horse tractor, 
Making Rome howl 
With a yi and a yowl 
As he viewed the damp corpse of his late benefactor, 
And asked all the Romans who had any tears, 
For the least little favor — the loan of their ears! 


’ 
good gracious! 


And permit me to say 

That Rome in her day 

Was the ancient Chicago, with land agent trust 
And a classical spirit of hustle or bust. 
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Lillg ROMAN UMPIRE 


By Wallace Irwin 


CARTOONS Br HERBERT JOHNION 


Then Rome fell to pieces with holes in her sides 
And turned herself over to tourists and guides 
Rubbernecks, shocking the dim Colosseum 
With, “So this is Rome! 
Well, our ball parks at home 
Are most twice as big, and these wops ought to see ‘em.’ 
Yea, Rome was all chill 
And deserted until 


She Howls Again 


FEW years ago, boys, came roaring over Italy 
L 
ZA A barrel-chested blacksmith with a charcoal-colored 


shirt. 
Ile broke the heads of rabid reds and did it rather pret 
tily 
With the cry, “Cacciatori, get to sweeping up the 
dirt!” 
To Tuscans and Trentini he announced I'm Musso- 
lini 
Let parlor vamps and Russian tramps behold in me a 
Turk. 


In this land of welkin ringing there's too darned much 
opera singing, 
Too many antiquarians, and everything but work 
Now, drill, ye terriers, drill 
shirtissimo, 
Go clean the slums and kill the bums and learn the new 
salute. 
Be snappily meticulous, learn something less ridiculous 
rhan singing Sole Mio to the mandolin and flute 


says l. Go buy a black 


This made a hit in sunny It, which speeded up so 
strenuous 
That every wop became a cop and cried, “Keep 
off the grass!” 
Nobody called it joking when they put the sign 
No Smoking 
On old Vesuvius’ smudgy top —no 
doubt to save the gas. 
And their leader, mighty fellow, swung 
his knotty manganella 


‘Show us the man who is built on the 





“His Name's Giovanni Jack — Dempsi 
Italian version of hig stich and wildl charmed 
throng 


Musicians scorned the hoary old cantata Trovator-« 


And learned the tune of Harrigan— Benite’s 
Peddy plan! 
Mussolin’—that's him! 
Guff-chiding, tough-hiding 
Mussolin’—that's him! 
\1-u-double-s-o-l-i-n-i — that's Mussolin 
Hle’s the man that makes the crops grow 
Does the talking where the wops go 

\-u-double-s-o-l-i-n-i spells vim 


rough-riding ready man 


ile’s the cheese. If you sneeze you will please take 
orders from 
Mussolin’—that’s him!”’ 
Then, for good measure, to give them al! pleasure: 
“Ciri biri bin 
Che bel fachin! 
Continued on Page 40 


“The Other's Adroit, for He Lives in Detroit and is Known to the Neighbors as Enrico Fordi" 
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It Probally Never llappemed 


little 
‘e timidly offered, dur- 


5 MONG the 


Miss Jo 


subjects w hich 


ing the purée and sole, as pos- 
bly worthy of a few minutes each of s2£4n0 
were Norma Talmadge’s nose, 
of Suzanne Lenglen’s skirts, 


Wales, Bill Hart’s upper lip, 


! of 
i French delicatessen where nice palé de 


' 
small talk, 


jras could be had, the beautiful, beau- 
built in Florida, 
ynn’s lisp, cowlicks, the double 
murder in L ng Island City, Al Jolson, 

d tea, an awfully funny fellow she knew 
who got drunk and brought home to his 


ii mansions being 























, 
wife, at four o’clock in the morning, a 
little gift in the shape of one hundred 
and fifty pounds of fresh ice, the hominy 
at the Brevoort, the nave of the Cathe- 
dral of St. John the Divine, and tapioca 
pudding 
That was the way it began, at Natalie 
Unger’s dinner, with little Miss Joyce 
presenting this splendidly varied assort 
ment from which one might make a se 
lection; yet the solemn young man at her 
right met them all, one after another, in 
an absolutely perfect sequence, with looks 
: of blank helplessness. She was disap 
Vill ed 
She was disappointed for a reason 
which should be just so much apple pie 
to every romantic heart in this great 
audience today. Ina few— eight — words, 
le Miss Nona Joyce liked the 
young man, liked his looks. She liked 
- his spectacles Spectacled young 
men always seemed, to her, so honest 
and guileless. She would 
have liked to arouse tl 
yne’s interest 
However, she reflected 
philosophically, there — 
vasn’t a person living 
who could point thet nger 
at her and say she hadn't 
tried to the extent of her 
ability And it was with 
this sweetly solem 
thought nursing h rue She Was Sitly, Ridiculous, a Foot, to be So Easily Upset Who Was This Doctor 
il heart that sh wa Metrose Anyway”? Who Did He Think He Was? What Did She Care? 
eparing to resign her- 
if, a failure at luring, to the broiled squab set before {) ) 3¢ t ped him politel ‘. is aS 1 
when like a bolt from the blue, the young man emerged i the young man seemed grateful for her eventua 
‘om his mastication recognition of Nott 
‘| beg your pardon?” he said “Well, Nott says,’’ he began again, “for thyroid 
In a twinkling the squab was forgotten. “What? e efficiency potassium permanganate by cachet is_ pe 
ed anxiously missible. Some authorities say not 
**| mean, didn’t you say something? “Nott?” she asked encouragingly. 
In little Miss Joyce’s great innocent eyes there came a “No, not Nott—not, n-o-t, not; not Nott, N-o-t-t, 
hurt light. Was he kidding her? Nott. But Well, some authorities say don’t.”” He 
‘No,”’ she said slowly, ‘‘not a word.” laughed embarrassedly. ‘‘ It sounded like a pun, didn’t it?”’ 
‘Didn't you say,” the young man insisted solemnly, **But very comical,”’ she assured him hastily. 
that the vacant-looking woman sitting next to Doctor ‘“‘Well, some authorities say that the only method of 
Sewell seems to be suffering from thyroid inefficiency?” administering potassium permanganate for thyroid ineffi- 
Nona looked at him thoughtfully. ‘‘You mean,’”’ she ciency is by injection—a standard solution, say, of one 
# aid then, ‘the one with the saddle-colored dress?”’ grain of permanganate to a pint and a half of sterile water 
Yes,”’ Nott disagrees here, and I think rightly. He says that a 
And taffy hair cachet of, say, one-eighth to one-half grain of the pure 
\ es! powdered drug in 
Kat in olive now “What does Nott say?" she asked anxiously. 
Mhat’s the one!” ‘Nott says,”” he declared triumphantly, “either is per- 
she studied the woman carefully, cautiously, at some missible--absolutely permissible! You see,’’ he added, 
ength, before venturing a reply. ‘‘No,’’ she said then, “‘I dismissing his meal definitely and leaning toward her, 
1 not “Nott does not say that permanganate by cachet is any 
rhe vung man looked at her owlishly for a minute better than by injection. Oh, no! He makes no such 
Well,” he declared emphatically, ‘she is!”’ statement as that!” 
Chen, suddenly, he disappeared again into his mastica- “He wouldn’t!’’ Nona agreed warmly. 
n: and Nona, confused and regretful, returned to the ‘You bet Nott wouldn't! No, sir-ree bob! Not Nott! 
1ab. For a matter of five minutes there was practically In point of fact, Miss Joyce—and I can’t emphasize this 
ence. Then, just as suddenly, he emerged again point too greatly—he admits—yes, actually admits! 
Nott says,” he declared, ‘that an efficacious method of | that the injection method is generally more effectual, and 
ministering potassium permanganate s that is what his critics overlook. They absolutely overlook 
Who is Nott?” it, I tell you! And Nott has never said, never in his life, 
He stopped ar her incredulously. ‘‘Why, that 
Nott, of course sh Medical Journal ““Oh, I'm sure Nott is right!’’ she exclaimed fervently. 
of course Nott of course! Nott—er ‘I’m sure, just sure, Nott wouldn’t lie about it—to you.” 
Not “Not Nott!” 





STRATED 


By NUNNALLY JONSON sree nveinin 
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He looked at her excitedly through |} 
her in a smile us 
oft and warm as the purest down from 


BUREN the breast of an unsophisticated eider 


duck 
‘“You know, Miss Joyce’’—he 
nearer—‘‘you know 


shifted 
is cnair what 

‘No! What?” 

‘I'd like,” he confided in a low 
voice, ‘‘to try Nott’s method on that 
woman!” 

‘*Not really!” 

He beamed at and nodded 

“T certainly would!” he 

*‘T’d just like to get hold 
I believe I could bring her 
around in no time. I really believe 
I could. I'd like to try anyway.” 
He waved a waiter away. ‘“Confi 


her 
, “}y 
eagerly 
repeated 


of her. 


dentially,”” he went on, ‘‘though, of 


course, don’t mention it, I just got 


practice yesterday 


my license to 
You'd naturally suppose I wasn’t 
well, so good yet; but as a matter of 
fact, | stood quite high in my classes 
But that’s neither here nor there 
to you, I mean.” 

‘It is. Yes, it is,” she 
I’m you did. 
lad —awfully glad.” 


insisted 
sure And I’m 
Again he laughed embarrassedly 


Yes,” he lly, “I'd 





repeated wistf 


certainly like to get hold of her 
He frowned. ‘I wonder,” he re- 
flected, “if Sewell’s got her.’’ He 


ked his head toward the vacant 
looking woman’s companion. “ An- 
gus Sewell,” heexplained, ‘‘ marvelous 
tonsillectomist —only,”’ he added re 
doesn't believe I 


gretfully, ‘“‘he 
lymphoid tissue 
Little Miss Joyce looked shocked 
“Not really!’ she said. 
The young man 
ily. ‘‘A splendid fell 


splendid fellow, only 


Snook his head 





epeat this honestly believes that the 
mphoid tissue in the nasopharynx is 





ed sympathetically at the eating 


Otherwise,”’ he added, “‘a fine fellow 


‘It seems such a pity 








‘But this woman’’—he leaned back, a reflective smile 
on his face as he pictured in fancy some mir: wl 
he could administer potassium permanganate to her 


I’d certainly like to give her a few cachets and see what 
appened 

It was at that moment that the idea came to Nona 
She tried at first to dismiss it as madness. But there was 
the young man, with his clear, boyish face, his honest, 


guileless spectacles, his earnest, helpless eyes, and she liked 

and it 

realize that I 
nd hoping. 
6s I « 4 tor 


His earnest, helpless eyes lighted happily as 


him; seemed that he wouldn’t, just wouldn't, 


1ere she was, looking at him and 


” 


the dulcet 
music of this tit 
*Melrose,”’ 
lips poised for speech. *“ Yes? 
Me forced 


father 


father -my f 


le smote his swooning eardrums 
“Doctor Melrose.” 


he said She hesitated 
her 
words 


the 
very badly 


** Doctor lrose”’ she “my 


from thyroid 


is suffering 


‘We're all all 


—_ 
L 


about him 


With a gesture, Doctor Melrose dischar 





remainder of the dinner party from his | 


exclaimed heartily, his eyes beginning to burn with honest 


ont 
zeal, we li 


nd out! Have his face and hands,” he 
vecome swollen and puffy? That would be 
mucin in 


ye subnormal, 


demanded, 
to the collection of the sub- 
cutaneous tissue. The temperature would 


of the diminution of metabolism, and the 


due, you know, 


as the result 


pulse would be low Hlave you noticed any of these 
symptoms?” 
Nona swallowed. ‘At the least,’’ she said—‘‘at the 


very least.” 
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ig Was Clear She was silly, r Doctor Melrose drew ar ebool mm | 






diculous, a fool, to be so eas ipset ) y at her « te 
Who was this Doctor Melrose an) What he asked ir telep} number 
way? Who did he thi: he wa 







What did she care? Doctor Sewell rose 1 te I 






Brushing back her bob, she re gan, when Doctor Melrose f wed him to his fe 






turned to the room wt re they were aa now ] ! ne nterrupted t To M 









dancing—returned to come imme Hilton he laughed a wetica I just get to ta 
diately upon Miss Hilton, Dr. Angus shop, as we ca t he ¢ ined But—but I 
Sewell and Doctor Melrose to- wanted to point out to Doctor Sewell } the underly 
gether. The younger of the men of _ principle of pluriglandular therapy ts upon the estal 






science Was speaking snedta solapny mwric € lor einterrela Msnip, 





‘I maintain,” he was saying ecognition of endocrine diseases as pluriglandular co 







ular system. Am I right, doctor Miss Hilton gave him he rist. He prod 


















































ndeed, doctor,’’ Doctor Sewell agreed gravely and studied it profound 
loctor,’’ Doctor Melrose continued warmly, “‘the oe ghtly,’ ne said licrot don't ithink, do 
te ‘ value of pluriglandular therapy in any glandular dys Doctor Sewell nodded. The boy physician addre 
B functior Miss Hilton 7 ud ght aicro ta 
Doctor Sewell Smited. ‘“‘Glaucoma is Not Incurable,’’ He The cold merciless logic that ona had erected S the pulse is nt ! t 
Said. “‘You Might Make a Thorough Examination"’ appeared Such fine long words, su nceomprenensit Continued on Page 75 
knowledge, such a nice glow in his earnest eyes! She felt 
“Then,” Doctor Melrose stated happily, “do you ins xplicably, a possessive pride. “‘ Doctor! 
realize what that would be?”’ He turned, smiled. ‘“‘Ah, Miss Joyce! Doctor Sewe 
“No!” and I were just marveling at the polyglandular combi- 
““Myxcedema!” nation 
age 





ot the shadow of a doubt 


little case of myxcedema as a 


i 
Ah, but I’d like to get hold of him for a 


as pretty : 





“If only you would!” 

“Yes; I don’t know that I'd ask anything more than to 
have as my first patient somebody with a nice little case 
of myxcedema.”’” At that moment a hand 
touched him on the shoulder, a hand tha 
Nona could have bitten off at the elbow 
} } 


happily. She became aware t 


en tt 


1 nat a 





i 


phonograph had started in the next room 


Dinner was over Doctor Melrose jumped 





to his feet to greet the owner of the 1 
“‘Doctor’’— the owner was a lady, 

gushing, at that —‘‘ Doctor Melrose, I do so 

want you to meet our Miss Hilton.” 
Doctor Melrose’s eyes widened “Not 


he exclaimed, “‘the noted authority on 
cysts!” 
“On what? 

“On cysts. . . . Dr. Helen- Hilt 
did you mean her?” 


‘“Hildegarde Hilton, the golf champion,” 


the lady explained. “‘You don’t mean to 
say you've never heard of Hildegarde H 
ton? 


Doctor Melrose’s interest evaporate 
with a swish. “Dr. Helen Hilton,” he ex 
plained, “‘is very good on cysts—none |} 
oncystsin the country, I daresay. But 


I never heard of her.”’ 





‘I’m sorry; 

‘“*Nevertheless,’’ he insisted stubbornly, “she 
mighty fine on cysts. I remember a cyst once 

He nodded a nervous apology to Nona and 
towed away Nona’s mouth smiled, but her ey 


wrung the lady’s neck, cut off her ears and broke all 





her teeth. Then, morosely, her gaze followed them 
down the room to the door, where, to her sudden dis- 
2 


may, they halted directly in front of the lady with 
the saddle-colored dress and taffy hair. ‘I'm Gitad,"' He Said Simply —‘‘I'm Glad Now, Nona, Because I Can Devote More of My Attention to Mr. Joyce 
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t Pato Verde, Looking Toward the Harbor of Los Angeles 


By Kenneth L. Roberts 


of human taste are such asto make’ early residents of the 
sterical screams of laughter United States settling 
and various in Virginia, New Eng- 
among the land, New York and 
tive costumes and Pennsylvania, built sim- 
and utilitarian dwellings of their ple, utilitarian and 
entranced therefore beautiful homes 





colorful embroider 





1 , 
asingiyv substantia 


vedspreads, pale-purple suiti 
it on the bias, and brown, yellow an 


‘gables and a piece of | vent of the cupola era the 


sins, after devoting themse 


ries to building state s and farmers’ cottages and no building was con- 





city and beauty, vulsion of sidered beautiful if more 





England with great masses of residences than six square feet of its 
onstructed almost exclusively along the fretful lines of the surface failed to exhibit 


Commor 


nyvs with of brick or wood or field 


d green stone; but with the ad- 


simplicity departed from 
] 


ives I 


for all building operations, 
7 


a useless protuberancs 





he baggage shed 












































The substan- 
tial four-square 
homes ofthe early 
Americans were 
regarded with pas 
sionate contempt 
and loathing; and 
a tower or ¢ upola, 


f , hl, 
prererabdly a 


that nobody ever 


entered, was con- 

sidered an essen 
— 

tial feature ofl 


every residence. 


who refused to 


embody these tea- 


ures In any S¢ yl 


plans would have 







been ridden out of 


the infuriated cit- 


Beau Ideal 


ee 0- 
KJ blest products 









































Residence of George Washington Smith, Architect, at Montecito 








of the cupola era 
The Ojai Valiey Country are described ir 





Club, Near Pasadena ’ ] 
chaste volume 


published in New 








for Rural Cottages and Cottage Villas and ‘ 
Their Gardens and Grounds, Adapted to 


North America. The climax, or blow-off, of 


this instructive volume is the design and 
description of ‘‘a villa of the first class, in th 


Pointed Style,”’ known as a beau-ideal villa 


In 


perfect produc 






lor? . f+ 
order to become the proud owner o nis 








t of the cupola era, one was 


forced to separate himself from the sum of 





$12,000; but the book explained that the per- 


son who spent this large bank roll would have 


one of the finest specimens of the Gothic, or 
pointed, style of } 


ol 





architecture in this country, 





as well as a beautiful reminder of the progress 


which arenitectural taste was making 





Although the whole composition, 
the book, speaking of the beau-ideal 
‘evinces great unity of feeling, there is as 


much variety of feature as we ever remember 


ve seen introduced succes ssfully in a 





villa. Of windows alone there is almost every 





specimen belonging to the pointed style—the 
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triy neet, the arched, the square 


headed, the bay, the ori l and the tri- 


1 


angular ihere are three or {tour 
Varieties of gables and buttresses: and 
an air of orig) ity and boldness is 





, , , 
estowed on the whole compositior 
n} n 


by the octagonal tower, which gives 


au pyramidal and artisti 





’ , ¢ 9 
nole pie Of Huliding 


t 


Between the lines of t} 


ls quotation 
may be discerned the leading slogans 


A 





t} 


ol ne cupola era—such slogans as 





























Always Room for One More Gable, THEN 
l'very Little Buttress Has an Artisti- \\ I 
al Meaning All its Own, When ir ‘ told 
Doubt, Add a Tower. ‘ 
The cupola era, like the course of that the r 
empire, rapidly pushed its way west- t 
vard. It swept over and nearly ( 
destroyed the beautiful adobe farm- 
houses that were built in Utah by the br 
early Mormon farmers. Those that ere ¢ 
were left were made more artistical, t Fat 
not to say pyramidal and Gothic, by the D é 
he addition of almost every specimen ) t 
of the wooden-lace embellishments Pe ( 
that were invented during the cupola —- — - ——— ——4 place 
ra for the purpose of eliminating any A Santa Barbara Newspaper Office, Spanish Architecture, Completed Before the Earthquake yujdes ] 
appearance of simplicity that might road ) 
have sneaked into the general picture. The cupola era Relics of Father Jur number the trees to that was traveled by Fa 1 
wept on into California; and in California it was con- h George Was! s horse, the ladies every molderi ( ) 
fronted by a form of architecture so simple and so well with whom Lafayette d ture that came o ciated in some wa or mn 
adapted to a large portion of California’s innumerable in the Mayflower, and the antiques that are on the verge Junipero Serra. California gu 
brands of climate as to induce the most acute nausea in of being sold to Henry Ford Serra into the conversation so 
every cupolite with the slightest sense of what was either If one can believe the Californians, Father Junipero Eastern tourists return to the 
pyramidal or artistical or both Serra stood on every point of land on the California Coast viction that Father J ero 
Far back in the days of Spain’s greatness the Spanish between San Diego and San Francisco and spoke pleasantly Egyptian Theater in H 
hips came up from Mexico and poked their noses into the of the climate. Father Junipero Serra climbed every hill in Ferry House in San Francisco, at 
bays and harbors of California; and the masters of these California and called down blessings on the surrounding At any rate, the Spaniar A 
hips inaugurated the good old California custom of trying countryside, according to present residents of the state and founded twenty-one missio 
to convince the people back home that the California and California has been so liberally bestr with bless- men of education, ability and r 
mate was as good as they said it was. For a matter of ings since the days of Father Junipero that there climate when they saw it, having 
~UU years these climatic reports were re- t in the course 
ceived with indulgent smiles by the Span- . mate ren 
iards who had never been there. Spat 
It was not until 1769 that an expedi- were cor 
tion of 225 Spaniards went up to Califor- mple a 
nia.from Mexico under the leadership of ture, and 
the saintly Father Junipero Serra to found al that t 
a series of Franciscan missions along the shown them 
California Coast. nable—to 
e manula 
Relics of the Missions ng resen 
ym ¢ ma 
ates JUNIPERO SERRA was so derate an 
active and successful in his mission Ut « 
founding that the modern traveler in Ca ithweste 
ornia leaps to the conclusion that he f und 1 
re ponsible for more re] cs, landmarks and ( per 
pots of historical interest than have beer ashions n 
produced by any othe x agencies, human e Tay t 
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The University Club of Santa Barbara During the Cupola Era 
Above —A Modern Santa Barbara Home That Closely Follows the Architectural Style of the Spaniards in California 


6Y J. WAL TE S Sant 


The University Club of Santa Barbara Remodeled in 


Californias:Spanith 


Houses From Mud Pies 
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hn Myiol ‘ 


Edith Dremmet Had Recovered From Her First Shock 








of Surprise at Henderson Barrett's Presence, But His Effutgent Countenance Continued to Draw Her Giance 

















RS. BREARLEY HOLBINE’S eyes narrowed at 
tne orners, and the smile with which she re 
rarded he laughter found a thin edge of good 
ma t 
in’t n ‘ ¢ ial ing es about the estimable 
ferson Barrett she said Fo I’m bette 
wout nim in you are 
Dremmel nodded with rather le of interest than 
nt ecre mig? easonab have exhibited 
her emp ‘ 
natura e him, o course.”” 
! ner i Mrs. Holbine’s smile seemed to 
edge Rane asmall place, to be sure, but it 
a0 | me hundreds of excelient people of whose 
is usual, one contrived to remain intensely 
lh admirable Mr tt, however, has 
She ighed softly I see that I don’t startle 
I Are yi the guiding intelligence, by any 
ion t he ce ite rows drew brie 1) to 
and uightened For a moment she 
rice martiy siender woman whose 
rlance er the aspect of mischievous, teasing 
ite t ( aS int t must seem to you; 
uu ew hit 
I do know him!’ Mrs. Holbine’s trilly little laugh 
te lute Evidently you don’t know how 
t ved emerge Brearley’s downright pally 
‘ ened Bridge?” she asked Her 
‘ 1 ‘ houlders 
yu, even though you don’t like 
1 ig said Edit Her voice lowered 
ed I ive to warn him, I suppose 
f i Holbine spoke sharply 
! ~ what You aren't sil enough to let your 
eurle ! suade ou tl , 
[ ‘ e with a weary bitterness. “I 


at Brearley’s the very soul of honor. He wouldn't 


en if he were perfectly sure of 


not being caught at it. Besides, he doesn 
Jimmy Trantor and 
Barrett to make their fourth.” 


Mrs 


your worthy employer chooses to play 


and Tol Jessop can get Henderson 


dear child, if 


bridge with his 


Holbine sighed impatiently. ‘“* My 


betters, it’s doubtless because he regards their society as 
worth what it costs him. He certainly can afford to indulge 


s fancies, and if he’s seriously contemplating a social 
She laughed 
bad you can’t see the comedy of it 


He beams 


career in Camelot Really, it’s too 
so delight- 


One feels that if he 


He’s so 
fully obvious about it all 
were a dog he'd be wagging his tail furiously She laughed 


again, more gently I can understand your liking him 
Edith 
ng himself ridiculous. Br 


mean quite irrespective of 


It’s almost impossible not to, even when he’s mak 
No, I 


motives 





ey likes him 


of the unworthy 


any 


your prejudice inclines you to attribute to him.” 


*You can see him for what he is.” rl’s voice held 





gh t through 
but 


beliel 


a sudden heat ‘You can’t help see 


the honest, simple-minded, kindly soul of him; you 


stand by and laugh at his innocent, artless that 


s as decent as he is. You look on while 


everybody else 
Brearley and Jimmy Trantor trade on his friendliness; you 
altogether miss the rotten tragedy of it —the cruelty of it 
Barrett, bitten by the silly notion that he 
Imagining that it’s 
king into, that it’s a privilege for a man like 


Henderson 
wants to break into Camelot society! 


worth bre 





to be telerated and patronized and used and 

Jimmy Trantor! A man like Henderson 
Barrett turning into a climbing little snob! It’s hateful!”’ 
es ’ Mrs. Holbine. ‘* Most heroes have 
them, I suppose. I’m sorry your Mr. Barrett's disappointed 
‘dith, but I can’t feel ver) 


V 
} 
il 


him to be 


snubbe a by 


said 





you, EF horrified about his want 


ing to play about with people like me. I think it shows 


She rose gracefully. ‘I’m late for 
my appointment at Leon’s and the 
really understands my hair. Thanks for the nice luncheon 
They do you frightfully well here, really.” 

She glanced approvingly about the little dining room of 
the business woman's club, a faintly regal detachment in 


her manner. As she entered the taxicab that had waited 


good taste, at least.” 


’s nobody else who 





t need to when he 


in serene disdain of metered minutes she st 
turned, her face, for a moment, as sincere and 
her daughter’s. 

‘but | wanted to be 


‘I’m sorry I ragged you,” she said, ° 


sure that you knew what was going on. I thought you 
might be able to Say something He’s really ich a decent 
sort, you know, and so utterly unsuspicious. Perhaps 
you're right about poor old Brearley He does play a 


severely practical sort of bridge, but he’s far and away the 
most harm red so far.”’ 
Th 


frown went with her back to the wide, quiet room that ove 


less playmate that your friend’s acqu 





The girl’s frown deepened, but she did not speal 


looked the courtyard garden in the heart of the new Her 





derson Barrett plant. It smoothed away, however, wher 
Henderson Barrett's beaming countenance, a reminiscence 





>» ] 
of Ranelei 
glance across the wide bare desk 


tion met 





ted { 


compact figure, springing upright, bowed from the hip 


with that slightly exaggerated court ss which in 


other 


listened, resisting the 








man would have seemed ironical or absurd she 


infection of his almost boyish exu 
berance, to the commonplaces of greeting, to a complimer 


upon her management of his personal affairs during his long 


holiday, to a giowing account of that excursion and Her 





derson Barrett's artless pleasure in it 


‘I’ve been lunching with my mother,” she 


the first adequate pause. ‘‘She said that you 
Anger quickened in her at the sudden satisfaction in his 
look. It was almost-——-in anybody else it would have been 


a SMmIrkK 
‘I’m afraid she didn’t tell you how were to 


kind they 


your stepfather.’’ He spoke eagerly 


‘It was through them that | 


me, she and your 
and the girl's face stiffened 
met ever sO Many 


7 + 
for tl 


delightful people who were down thers 


He named several of these acquaintances, 
little 


e winter.” 
and Edith 
straighter 


Dremmel’s drew a tighter and 


lips 
He seemed to detect a want of sympathy in her 


his recital faltered and the glow of his face faded toa 


Unwillingly, Miss Drem- 


look; 
curiously boyish bewilderment. 
mel answered the inquiry of his glance. 

















9 A A 


“T’ve known them all! so long that it never occurred to 
me to think of them as especially thrilling,’’ she said 

His face cleared at once. ‘*Oh, | see.”’ There was relief 
in his tone. ‘* You looked so odd that for a moment I had 
an absurd impression that you didn’t like them.”’ He 
laughed. ‘“‘It was all so new and so delightful for me that 


| -that I 


the— the social side of life, I’m afraid. | had a very mis 


He sobered again. “I've rather avoided 
tuken idea about--about these people.” 

“Yes?” said Miss Dremmel dryly. 

“I'd always imagined that they’d be stand-offish,"’ he 
went on. “One gathers that impression, somehow, from 
the books and plays, I suppose. I took it for granted that 
they wouldn’t want to know me.”’ He brightened. ‘It 


wus a pleasant surprise to find them I'm afraid it 


sounds conceited to say that they were positively friendly.” 

“Oh!” The exclamation escaped her. There was anger 
in it, impatience, even a vicarious shame. Blunt, enlight- 
ening speech came to her lips and stopped there. It was 
(jueerly impossible to dash that unsophisticated happiness 
from his shining face; it would be like harshly shattering 
a child’s belief in Santa Claus. His eyes regarded her with 
1 puzzled question. She parried mechanically. 

‘| can imagine that you might enjoy it for a change,” 
she said briskly. ‘“‘ But it must be much more thrilling to 
yet back here, after all these weeks. We've managed as 
best we could, of course, but there are ever so many things 
that had to stand over. Mr. MecSporran has three new 
models to show you, and there’s a rather difficult mix-up 
with the New York office to be straightened out I ar- 
ranged for Tighe and Burley to meet you this afternoon, 
and there’s a letter from San Francisco that : 

The quality of his attention discouraged her. She stopped 

“This afternoon? I’m sorry, but I can’t possibly be 
here, Miss Dremmel. Manning will have to see those fel- 
lows.”’ He brightened. ‘I’m running out to Crestover for 
some golf with Jimmy Trantor and your stepfather.”” Her 
expression seemed to give him pause. “ You see, they've 
been so friendly as to put up my name for membership out 
there and they want me to meet some of the committee.” 


giris eyes cooled and again she 


forthright speech, but once mor 


prospect soltened he ivall ie 

I’m afraid it’s going to rair 

s already begu See”? She 

gow, where the plate g Va 
drops Chere wor ve mu 


noon, and this New Yor tang 


Oh, Manning can see to it, 


can’t possibly break this other 
we play bridge 

She hesitated, her ps com] 
didn’t like such games,” she sai 


hands, grinning 


**You'll find I’ve changed a gi 


views this winter. Bridge is 


wouldn’t matter if it were as stup 


those fejlows You aon t rea e 
it is for me to be with them.” 


‘No,” said Miss Dremme 


actly.””. She seemed about to go on 


waited politely for her enlargement on the somewha 


tic speech, but she turned abruptly 


m 


and Henderson Barrett 


al 


ad moved 


i? 





oward 


ere ] re 
artiess delg 
| 4 
e said g \ 
ilred towar ‘ 
iKed ela 
‘ y h 
aii t 1 st 
1a irele 
tm If it ra 
i I thought 
vi He spread 
any ol my mistat 
ng game, bu 
s checkers not w 
see, wnat a} 
afraid I don't 


door of her own room. He skipped forward gallantly 


open it for her. Again, as she passed him, 


the hip 
All 
new limousine, Miss Dremmel t 


urned away from 


dow. She endeavored to perform, as she 


desk, a dismissing gesti 


ttle later, watching the departure of 


TY] 


ti 
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ne bowed trom 


the 


mpressi\ 


t 


WW 


T 


returned to her 


the hand which should have waved lightly and with 


i 


concern remained obstinately clenched 


i 


DITH DREMMEL had recove 


-4 of surprise at Henderson Barrett's p 
effulgent countenance continue 


persistently that Jimmy Trantor 





chuckled lazily. 


} 





ce, 


iy 


e. It annoyed her to discover that 


d from her first shoc} 












I ) ry 
{ ry 
‘ vO 
re Al 
I! ‘ emrr 
r | ‘ 
N ) ‘ exact ‘ \ ‘ inye 
t the gats \ Kia t i! 
j ed aga i a i te 4 ‘ 
eve ow gave the | St t le 
Ndith Dremme! frowr mpatient The j 
now why the asked hin e de ‘ ne 
It’s just a highly ur th is ” he draw 
‘But it did ovcur to me tl é adi e host } * 
t ng to sell that Havermore place of | x eve 
yea The white-elephant market hast ent 5 
fully brisk, you know 
edith Dremme!l restrained a startled r ement ‘ 
lips drew straight and tight. Old Horace Borde a 
his country house in the unspeakable 9 ha n 
dollars’ worth, as Brearley Holbine i Any 
and cupolas And hadn't she heard mew é i 
son had been hard hit in that Lar ailure . 
gianced along the tabie just ii time to of ve Fo r Bo 
den’s ponderous smile at some remar! Hende ) 
Barrett, leaning eagerly forward, had addressed to hir 
Something in the look reminded her of Brea Holbine 
She drew in her breath deliberately hive e Borde 
Probably just my evil mind,” said 7 rut whe 
Fos Borden backs a man for the Came 
The Camelot!” Astonishment sharpened he f 
Presentable and patient outsiders occa i aled t 
clubs, the Squash and even the Ct terfiouse bu 
the Camelot, where even the most clul of pr s ha 
been heartil DliackDalled \) ir t doe mea 
anvt g, but 


(Continued on Page 
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Justine Stared at Her With Blank Stupefied Eyes. 


It Was Henderton Barrett 





Who Broke the Shrieking Silence 


a 
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The Courtship of Amdly 





Andy Tarried 


H, YOU man!’’ exclaimed Claribelle 
Suggs, but Andy Skeets merely said ‘‘ Ha-ha”’ 
and twirled his silky mustache. 

Why did Claribelle say this to Andy? Well, you 
would have been sore, too, if a guy used you mean. But, 
shucks, that is no way to start a story about a sheep- 

of trying to make polite society 


naughty 


's what comes 
if 

1) 
ene 


was only the gal’s middle name. 
Mamie Suggs. A catchy 





-ybody called her Mamie 


It’s a 
blue 


make a fresh start All aboard! 
Albuquerque, headed west. A 
Mexico and the 


We will 


train out of 


now 


norther was raging across New night 


iin went booming along, buffeting the gale, which tore 
t the windows and shrieked hungrily in the ventilators. 
lt began to snow 
Now out in California * began a guy in the smoker, 
but low, furious moans shut him up 
Andy Skeets sat in a corner of the smoker and waited for 
the conductor. He wore overalls, a cotton shirt and a vest, 
ause the day had been bright and as warm as summer, 
but a sheepskin jacket hung on the hook above his head. 
he mductor came along. Something seemed to have 
ired him toward the world. He sniffed a couple of times 
d eyed An i 
eure a sheepma’ 1in't ou”? 
‘ 
lhe that your herder in the car up ahead?” 
| reckon se \ Mexican with a blanket roll?” 
And that ain’t half what he’s got, brother. I want a 
W ha he got at et 
We t juy! ive 


ILLUSTRATED BY J. 


He Stailed Around and Hemmed and Hawed, and Finally Remarked, “‘Say, Where's the Boss?" 


By George Pattullllo 


SHEPHERD 


CLINTON 


‘Say, are you trying to kid me? You can bet your sweet 
life he ought to have. What's more, he’s a-going to have, 
or he gets off this train.” 

“I wonder what could have happened to George. Let’s 
go see.”’ 

“All right, come ahead. 
ticket : en 

“Didn't I give it to you?” 

‘You know darned well you didn’t give it to me. 


But say, how about your own 


Come 
across now with both of ’em.” 

Andy went through his vest pockets, then he went 
through the pockets of his overalls. He shook his head ina 
puzzled way and reached up and searched the sheepskin 
jacket thoroughly, turning it inside out. The other passen- 
gers watched with grins, the conductor with a grim certainty 
of manner. 

“That's right funny,’’ muttered Andy. 

“Yes, ain’t it?’’ replied the conductor. 

Andy started through his overalls again. 

**Have you looked under the seat?”’ inquired the con- 
ductor with a sweetness that fooled nobody. 

‘No, I never thought of that.” 
down on his 


‘“*Har-har!”’ 


Andy got knees and looked under the 
seat. 

“That's enough,” said the conductor thickly, reaching 
for the bell rope. ‘*‘ Here’s where you get off! I won’t even 
wait till we get to Isleta.” 

“Oh, yes, you will. Here they are,’’ said Andy, produc- 
ing a railroad and Pullman ticket which he 


i appeared to 
have picked up from the floor 


The conductor’s eyes bulged from his head. 
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“Well, that’s grunted. “But I ain't got 
that herder’s yet 
‘*Maybe he can find his too,’’ Andy suggested 


‘Somebody’d better, I can tell you that much.” 


yours,”” he 


‘“‘Want me to go see him?” 
‘Suit yourself.”’ 

The other passengers were laughing as Andy followed 
him out, and it did not improve the conductor’s temper 
He kept snorting all the way to the coach next to the bag 
gage car. ‘ 

There they came upon a Mexican sprawled on his back 


the length of a seat, sound asleep A bed roll stood in 
a corner 

‘There's your sweet-scented geranium now,” exclaimed 
** And dog-gone if he ain’t passed out again! 


Hear 


the conductor 
Here, you, come alive! me? Where’s your ticket? 
Huh?” 

He shook George back and forth until he was tired. At 
first George smiled as though the rocking motion were not 
disagreeable, then made a movement of distaste; but he 
did not wake up 


afra ’ grunted 


=" Jo you reckon 


“Tf | wasn't d of loosenin’ his teeth 
the conductor, as he mopped his forehead 
he’s alive?” 
George’s just a little tired 
“That Foundry Maid’ll do it 
that stuff.” 
‘Here, let me try,” 
sharp upward jerk and the herder opened his eyes 
“Ah,” he 
drink.” 
‘*Never mind the drink. Where’s your ticket?” 
“You got it,” said George, stretching out 


slumber 


“Sure! 


I wonder where he got 


Andy suggested. He gave George a 


murmured happily, ‘“‘mi padrone. Have a 


for 


again for 


The conductor said, ‘‘That’s what he told me before. 











“Well, I haven't 


‘If somebody,"’ announced the conducto 
hody don't come across with a ticket for t 
now, off he goes that’s all |] gotta say Byr 
to collect two tickets off of him 

He must have it somewhere Let's take 


Not a chance,” responded the conductor 


yol a cent Nothing bu 
Nevertheless, And 


Well, what did | tell you 


“He may have lost it 


KNOW 


‘So that’s the game, is 


make a sucker out of me, 
don’t dig down for his tick 


‘But I haven’t got an) 


“Old stuff,”’ said the « 





Lt 


l 


t 
I 
‘ 


” 


dead beat the minute I| laid 


ng to dig down? 
‘I told you I hadn't a 
“Haven't you got ever 
“Not fifty cents Her 
bean I got with me.” 
“Not even a watch? 
any body aboard’?”’ 
“No.” 
“We 


garded the sleeping Geor 








this bird’ll have to get off 


‘If you'll wait till we 


‘I know the operator there, and 


replied the con 


e 


( 


o 
ye 


ye 


4 
hat bottle of Foun 


searched him 


eouidn t tind mine 


We 1, I thin} yo 
hat’s what I| think 


t Ri 


sneered the or 


t, he gets off at Isleta 
money I came aw ay 
iductor J ed you 


eyes on you We 


few dollars? 

, . 

look. Thirty 

r Say, do 
t hy} 

4 U a} > 
you Car l¢ 


t to Gallup,” prot 


But the conductor retorted that he had be 


often on that line of talk 


now, or I throw him off.”’ 
And Andy, gazing into 
his eyes, knew that he 
meant it. Something 
told him the conductor 
didn’t like ¢ ither George 
or him 


All right, you big 


be sorry 
The train was nearing 
Isleta With the help of 
a brakeman, the conduc- 
tor raised George to a 
perpendicular position 
and guided his erring 
feet toward the steps 
“Have a drink, ami- 
* George murmured, 
anarm around each nec! 
‘“*Here’s to you,” re 
plied the conductor 
heartily as the train 
stopped, and he booted 
the herder onto the plat 
form. George fell easily 


and re 





and 
mained unaware of the 
transfer. He lay st 
mildly wondering what 
made the seat so sud- 
denly cold. The conduc- 
tor hurled the bed roll 
on top of him and dusted 
his hands 

‘“*All aboard!’ he 
yelled, and went along 
about his business 

The train pulled out, 
and he inquired jovially 
of the brakeman, “‘Say, 
what become of that lit 


tle po 


do it If a man fell 
all the bunk people try 





to put over say, 
, ) 
do you smel ything 


‘No more’n usua 
a can smell that 


herder 





memory like It ain 
cleared off yet . 

‘I tell you I can sme! 
him,”’ declared the con 


ductor, his good humor 


“Gosh, I'm Hungry!"’ 
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Said Andy 


“Say 


t 


M ust 











be Near Nine o'Clock, Ain't It? 


a torwa © Ve i 
j au dim corne he 1 ‘ 
iH mackere here he igvalr \ 
‘ r né ; 
Wi | 
ed the i ¢ 
i ‘ ‘ me 
af 
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ou're put Gosh, I 
ad *t Ww t! a V\ t tr at ne ‘ ar ‘ Im pe 
ext county \ g,f 
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ew what 
eration trom the car platform tar t 
he ed Look at that snow f going 
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Ihe ) 
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herder 's used to this,’’ one remarked Wa He cx 
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Ie IS il I IN’ 


y bs narled Old Enoch, “‘y’ fish like a sportsman.” 

| ished, for there was scorn in Enoch’s tone 

) hen | stopped piaying with my catch, and, with 

wift, steady tug of the professional fisherman, I hauled 

ifely into our light skiff, tossing on the heavy swell 

everal miles offshore. Enoch watched me silently, with a 
eer of contempt on his weather-seamed face 


| s’pose,”” he scoffed finally, ‘“‘y’ was givin’ the fish a 


Now when Enoch said that, I knew I had offended 
leep] tor nothing could bring the cackle of bitter amuse- 
ment to his salt-caked lips as could that battered bromide 
f ain amateur anglers who called themselves sports- 
and who had fished at various times from our boat. 





: he spoke for the whole breed of pro- 
onal fishermen of his day and locality—the bluefish 
rollers, the banksmen, the pound and weir workers, the 
trawler and menhaden crews 
or,” explained Enoch, “‘ once a fish is hooked, nobody 
gives ita chance. The sportsmen don’t, and neither do we. 
Look at those anglers who come out with us, draggin’ their 
ng poles and their reels and their trick hooks. They cast 
y ree] in and they spend twenty minutes landin’ a 
hat we pull up in five seconds. If the fish gets away 
ose anglers think they’ve done somethin’ noble in lettin’ 
him win. But how can the fish win? If he’s landed he’s 
done for. [f he isn’t landed, it’s because he's ripped out his 
ir else broke the line and is goin’ to die soon, with a 


teel hook and maybe a hunk of 


e 


famous ichthyologist; a@ man who has classilied for the 
Government most of the fishes found in American waters 
And he agreed with Enoch 

‘*Your salty friend,” said the scientist, ‘‘was right. But 
he didn’t tell the whole story. The chances for survival of 
a fish once hooked are comparatively few. If the hook has 
torn a vital organ, such as the liver or the heart, which lie 
close behind the gills, it dies naturally from the wound. If 
the hook has torn through the jaw the fish can still strain 
in plankton, the minute food particles of the sea, but if it is 
of predatory breed it may die for 
lack of its customary food. Yet 
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FOR FISH 


“There was,”’ | commented, “a theory among the angler 
who paid to fish from our boat, that the catch sutfered no 
pain from their hooks. They felt as comfortable about th 
as they did about giving the fish a chance.” 

The scientist smiled tolerantly. ‘I’ve heard that theory 
too,”’ he said. ‘* Yet how could fish life survive and develop 
without the disciplinary effect of pain? 
fish you will find ganglions. Admittedly the sense of pain 


If you dissect a 


is feeble, as we know pain, but that it exists, particularly 


when the hook reaches a vital organ, is certain. There are 





these are in a way minor dangers 
What kills the hooked fish is the 
enemy bacteria with which the 
sea abounds. Theslightest wound 
offers a breeding place for this 
form of life, and may kill the fish 
as disease kills man. That’s why 
the culturist who handles fish 
alive should wear wet gloves at 
his work. The mere touch of a 
dry hand might rub off the pro- 
tective glutinous coating that 
covers the scales, and offer a lodg- 
ing place for bacteria and para- 
sites. The results could in many 
cases be fatal.” 





pianna wire in his guts. Where's his 
vortin’ chance there?” 
Well, what chance do we give 


*] demanded 
A Chinaman's Chance 


4, boon replied Old Enoct 
a7 But we're not fishin’ fer sport 


We're 


And we don't 


kin’ about givin’ 





Enoch and I had been fishing part 


rofitable seasons, and | was used to 


smoods. Therefore | dismissed his 
protests as typical of the enmity 
which exists between the professional 
ind the amateur in an eld ol wor 
| + + ’ * j + 
But later | repeated } ema oa 
r a ——— 
| 

| 

i 

i 

| 
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Trolling for Bluefish—a Sport No Fishers 
man Voluntarily Forgoes. At Left Start. 
ing Out in the Dory for a Day's Work 





ubs which advocate the ust 
oO the barbiess NooK eXCIUSIVel\ 
They say it causes less suffering, de 
mands more skill and ne 
¥ es the fist i bette nance 


Food for Thought 
i AT'S old stuff to me,” I told 


him. “*Enoch and I, and many 
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Bringing In the Day's Catch of Bluefish 


otner p ofessionals ised Darbies 
hooks tor biuefis! ears ayo But Vt 
werent tt ng ol sportsmanst p or 
ol the fishs teelings We thoug! 
the made for quicker wo n bait 
ng and unhooking when we were ir 
the middle of a hungry school 
Kexact agreed the smentist 
“No prote ma in eriticize the 
amate n tne matte crueity 
Have vou ever seen what professionals -and amateurs, 
too —can do to a shark when they catch it a ¢ 


the discussion ended 





I had so 


When Enoch told me, out there on the gray-green ocean, 


that we were fishin’ for fish, he said what have since 
learned to designate as a mouthful. For in those days we 
caught them— Enoch and |. Bluefish, bonito, croakers, 
cod, drumfish, flounders, haddock, hake, porgies, sea bass, 
tautog, weakfish, whiting all came to our stout hand 
lines in season. There were bad days when the catch 
was small, but often our boat was loaded dangerously 
near the low gunwales before we turned shoreward. And 
we were only two of the }000 or more rofessionals 


who fished with lines off the shores of our own state New 
Jerse y 

I] don’t know what the records were for our 
but, according to the Bureau of Fisheries, the hand and 


trawl line fishermen of that state, in 1921 alone, pulled in 


more than 4,500,000 pounds of fish, valued at $401,000 
That didn’t include the 15,000,000 pounds caught in purse 


and haul seines; the 3,700,000 caught in gill nets; the 


16,000,000 taken in pound nets and weirs, or the 2,000,000 





taken in fyke, bag, stop, dip and cast nets, in otter trawls, 
in ee] and lobster pots. All these came to the fishermen of 


ig the seaboard oO} 
the Middle Atlantic States caught a total of 332,931,742 


667,000. The fisheries of the entire 


one state. For that vear the f sheries alot 





pounds, valued at $1 


United States take annually from ocean and bay some 


1e products ol 





2,600,000,000 pounds, including shellfish. 




















suct ne prodiga 0 e sea su Ss tne unye pecullar ¢ ( alle me ‘ 
man i nig Wail alter dropping ] ( ‘ 
noch and I were, I suppose, oddly ted partner we Ca t, and flounde those t 
lH i veteran shoresmian, tall, Sparse new ind gra} t t t eye tw 
Ol hair, With leathery muscle and dee} t ossing n 1 t th eye t 
muhopal naded nec ko eu ! id sned, and " t l y Oaker eve { 
id yained an uncanny knowledge of the qu SW atch these wate is 1 ‘ 
ad haur He taught me how to remembe a Da ny ! A ( eteagu *. 
val | taking range rom the shore b lings or inlets avored 100d ind, té ea , N ‘ 
ww to wor three or more hand lines a ) t now to rur because ghts the mt r 
ou ght througn the slatch i period of brief calm fu est the hook ript ig! 
etween the shore breakers. He chose me a partner An angler can nurse a wea ‘ n r The Submarine Gourmand 
lt te my yout! ] thir because I knew something o ite et g and the inre gi 
handiing sma boat | had been a life guard ind be ng mi< ‘ gy, the f ke } hk 
1 4 ’ 
Cuuse | t Ne sé ind Was V eenougn not la if it 4 tne ] d IT wa 1 hie 
ial 1 ] t ‘ 
2 = =] ate 
ea i k 
‘ ‘ mateu » dest t t 
4 i i rY 
| i hu t t t i 
| 
| ‘ t { I 
| 
4 4 t . * r . rT 
it ) rhe i r t xt i ‘ 
} 
| 4 x 4 A KS t tas 
We learned t . ‘ it ¢ F . 
e had |} ‘ ‘ 1 ‘ ther gy 
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Pursing or Winding Up Seine. At " . 
Right Trolling for the Predatory 4 
Bluefish . t ; 
t TI o, | was the better sales ‘ p 
mal ner imme cottagers came te 7 p 
| buy from our boat at the a ; ‘ } 
i 
waters edge It was I who renamed p fastens t 
the commo oake silver bass . 4 . , 
when the I tiated ought and t le 
‘ is thus able to double the price Dar 4 . , 
\ h t any other name,” I| told the 
noc would taste a eel He - 
lidn t recognize the plagiarism, Dut 4 ‘ 
ne ‘ ne : - and 6 inte 1 ce Continued on Page 134 
i Smellin’ the Fish 
1D RING our first season we used 
a nker-built | skiff that 
1 bee a 4 iasa t 
Wet € tut itaba 
i with oakum and paint t 
eawortl It wase upped with twosets ol 
‘ s. In this we t out dally when the weather per 
! ted, and fished in lavorite spots [rom one to five miles * 
( offshore During our second seasor we were wealthy in the 
ISSESSILOI ~ a sturdier craft boasting a small gasoline 
notor, which enabled us to run to the banks ten or twenty 
miles out, to change o yunds more frequently, 
ind to tro fo the 0 
H For us the season la ring until late fall. It 
was best in summer; there were more days which per- ja 
mitted our light boats to go out. But summer or autumn, 
fishin’ for fish was work of the hardest kind, combined, of 
irse, with the j of tossing around out there under 
ear skies on the open sea. I sually we started at about 
t ee O Cll n the morning, alter obtaining most of our 
t and arranging ou nes the night before The bait 
n ht be salt-water clams, dug up along the beach; crabs, 
! iug? tne enannels 0 siced mossbpunkers 
I | i the st r ould veo on rollers down 
| the edge he 1 over tl white sand, cold [ 
n the c! ol ¢ mor ng Then we waited for the 
| it 1 pu 1 through the breakers. When the boat 
irried a mot A ranked up as soon as smooth water wm 
re hed Ort} vise we stuc to tr oars and ed : ge 
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The First Bluefish Catch of the Season at Paim Beach 
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® Tale PUG ANID THe IPIROIF 


Harmon Grabs the 
Lid 
it Into the Street 


and Heaves 





LAG CANAVAN was no stranger tome. In the days 





when I myself had a string of canvas kissers in the 
split-week country, that biffer was starring on the 
Madison Square Garden time, and my cow path and his 


Two of my rosin sniffers 
Hooks 


and came within an eel’s 


a ne . ' j r ly 
boule ird crossed occasionally 


tims the night Canavan fought 
ghtweight title 
ash of slipping the champ the one-to-ten inclusive 


for Slag after that 





{ 
rleyeorn and Jemima Jazz signed the kid 





ip to a run-of-the-play contract and the last I heard of 
him he'd been thrown out of a restaurant by one of 
Singer’s Midgets 

I’m ng on the porch of Camp Comeback with Pro 
ess Doal ollege lad that'd done all his exercising be- 
ween the « 1 is now at my health farm trying to 
hush aw: eakdown, when I pipes a tramp dusting 
his dogs toward the house 

The ¥ j i I, curt, when he shambles up, 

and don't trip over the woodpile Just chop your way 

hroug t the te} 


‘All right,”’ comes back the bo in a booze basso: “but 
u remember me?’ 


I snaps, without looking. ‘‘ You're Nellie 


h’s daughter.”’ 
mumbles Slag Canavan.” 


Canavan?” repeats the professor. ‘* Did you say your 


lim-waisted boy that used to pack a bedtime tale 
one fist an 


1 a sandman story in the other, to the baby 


n front of me, bloated and shaking like an ashpan tree. 


What you been doing?’ | inquires. Such a bright 
iestion! I might as well have asked a bird with a drip- 
ng un i and lishy goulashes if he’d been out in 

we 

Making mud pies in the gutter,” returns the pug; “but 

| t ugl 

1 neve aw anybody) look througher,”’ I agrees Wait 
minute,” I goes on, rising, ‘‘and I'll get you a shot in the 
r old tin ike.’ 

Nope s Cal ! ting his ] ps to get the tremble 

em I'm off e stuff for good.” 
W\ t's the matte eers \ pure woman come 
' : or something 
{ rur ) e Franey the other day replied Slag, 
wt eat you fixed him up. Can't you do the 
i! I if 

N ii! in Ca i! 

W l | 


‘| thought,’ mutters 
‘you'd maybe let me 
out part of the riffle 
and the 
yours from the gate.” 
“The gate?’”’ J laughs 
leather again, do you?”’ 
“This is a comeback joint, isn’t it?’’ demands Canavan 
“Yes,” I tells him; ‘“‘but you've 
traveled too far on your mileage 
book and there isn’t enough left for 
the return trip. We bring ’em back 
from excursions, not from world 
tours. I adds, ‘‘and get 
yourself a mess of chow. I'll stake 
you toa flop tonight and a couple of 
bucks for the get-away tomorrow 


Slag, 


By Sam 


ILLUSTRATED 


work 


here rest of 


get 


“You don’t expect to push 


) 


Go on,” 


morning.”’ 
“Just a minute,”’ horns in Doak, 


who’s been listening quiet to my 
palaver with Slag. ‘‘Do I under- 
/ stand that you’ve been a prize 


fighter?” 

““And a darn good one,”’ I answers 
for Canavan; ‘but a lot of whisky’s 
run out of the still since his last mill. 
Three years ago, wasn’t it?”’ 

“Uh-huh,” grunts Slag. ‘‘ How 
about that drink you offered me a 
while back? Do I get it?” 
‘*How old are you?”’ asks Doak 
the 


“Twenty-six,’”” comes back 
box fighter, kind of surly. 

In years, maybe,” I 
“At least twice that in beers.”’ 
‘Why do you want to fight again?’’ goes on Doak 


remarks. 


“That's my regular game,” answers Canavan. 

‘I know,” persists the professor; ‘‘ but after being out of 
it for three years, what made you decide to get back in?”’ 

I notices a flash come into the ditch-water eyes of Slag, 
and his quivering hands tighten into white-knuckled fists; 
but he doesn’t answer until Doak repeats the question. 

“It makes no difference now,” he says finally. ‘“‘ There’s 
no chance, according to Bill here. What’s my business to 
you anyways?”’ he finishes with a snarl 

“I’m curious,’’ returns the college lad, ‘‘and I might be 
able to help you if i 

“If you got to know,” 
sulted me and I wanted to get even.” 

‘‘Insulted you!” I exclaims, thinking of the 
barrel houses he’d been bounced out of and the 
‘*Who could have 


in- 


interrupts Canavan, ‘a guy 


gutters he’d been rolled into. 
insulted you?” 
‘*Hooks Harmon,” replies Slag. 
“T’ll say he insulted you,” I 
grins. ‘‘He nearly killed you 


with six-ounce insults the night 


f you fought him for the 

“I’m 
that,”’ 
“This happened last week.”’ 


not talking about 


Br FORT FARG growls Canavan 

“What happened?” urges the professor kindly 

“I’m walking down Broadway,” explains Slag, ‘“‘when 
I runs into Hooks 
Swift—so I lifts my hat 
it into the street. Then he gives me the laugh and beats it 
away 

“Is that all?’’ I grumbles, disappointed 

“Isn't it enough,” “doing a trick li 
that in front of a frill I used to know?’ 

“You don’t have to go into training to get even,”’ I kids 
*“Why not just walk up to him some day when you're sober 


He’s with a gal I used to know Jenny 


Harmon grabs the lid and heaves 


barks Canavan, 


and slip him a swift poke in the jaw? 
“No,” says Slag; ‘‘I wanted Jenny to be 
I hung the razzberry on him.” 
“All right,” I agrees. ‘‘He’ll be out walking with her 
again, I suppose. Wait for your chance and 
‘*T couldn't do that,” cuts in Canavan. ‘I wouldn't get 
into a street fight with a lady around.” 
“Wouldn't fight with a lady around, eh?” I 
“Then how in heck did you expect to stage the 


present when 


sneers 
big re- 
venge?”’ 

“The day the trouble happened,” says Slag, ‘*! 
drinking, figuring that I’d get in trim and work my way 


Jenny 


quit 
back into a regular go with Hooks comes to all his 
scraps and that way it would be all right for her to see me 
get even.” 

‘*Beat it to the kitchen,”’ I yelps, getting tired of this 
goofy talk. “If you ever got into a row with Harmon he'd 
heave your head out to join your hat.” 

Canavan shuffles away and | turns to the professor 


‘**Funny, isn’t it,”’ | remarks, “the kind of hoppy ideas 
that'll get into asouse’s head? There's a bimbo that’s used 
to having the sidewalks of New York 


getting all Sir Walter Ralei 


wiped up with him 





ied up over having his s 
piece tossed into the street 

**Was he really a skillful boxer?”’ asks Doak 

‘One of the best,” I “He had 
ready for a nose dive the time they fought, 
thing that saved the champ was a wild swing 
of. It dazed 
Canavan and before he could get 


the 


returns. Harmon all 
and the only 
that Slag’s 
jaw got in the way 
s brain Hooks 


smoke out of h 


climbed in and cut him to pieces 


but he’s 


Slag Was top cream once 











‘All Right,’* Comes Back the 
Bo “But 


Don't You Remember Me?’ 


in a Booze Basso; 
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all skimmed now The boy’s t ‘ 
through and went.” , I'dlike 
**Nobody’s through,”’ says the professor, “so long as Nhe ever got anywhere unt t ‘ ¢ lollars te 
has a pinhead of pride left.”’ they’d been beaten and I the profess 
‘Pride, hell!’’ I scoffs. ‘*That’s hooch ballyhooing for badgered and appar He wait grow 
Canavan, not pride. Where was his pride the steen times ently had the spit e! ym Doa aswell gu ematr y . he goes or 
he picked himself up and slunk away without a comeback abuse, perhaps a sli to ange how'd he happen to fa me 
ifter being aired from speak-easies?”’ and they’d sweep it’s the O} I answers, evasive I gue ed the wa ou 
“There’s a point,” comes back Doak, “at which any Canavans. They te ymbed your teeth or something : the fes 
substance will ignite.” on, rise in a rage and defeat the field r’s bowl of soup and I’m not going tos anytning Ut! 
‘In other words,” says I, sarcastic, “‘you can’t insult ‘The well-known and prominent bunk,” I grunts l might spoil the dis} Hasn't | ee! ng i 
Slag personally, but you got to stop kicking his hat heard this hooey about fighting families beforé How All the time answer ww 
around.” many good prize fighters of the same name have you eve What about la Yi 
‘Of course,”” smiles the professor, “‘you’re purposely heard of? How many Canavans have been cham} rever Mostly about the dirty trick that Hoo jone me 
overlook ng the girl he used to Know and the fact that he’s good scrappe rs?”’ pine ( anaval He's as re about it i an unr 
a Canavan.” ‘“You make the mistake,” repli Doak gently yf n't it? He never heard of Harmon and neve wir ‘ 
‘*What’s his name got to do with it?’’ I wants to learn limiting the word ‘fighting.’ vervthing in life’s some nd re the other night 
**Much,” replies Doak “T'll admit that the fires of of a fight.” You can't te ir ng about these tw tory tl 
pride have sunk pretty low in our friend; in fact, they were “Let it lay that way,” I agree Chere must ive ‘ ivs | Doa bug on hist v anvthing 
probably at their last flicker the day he met Harmon and been some bums even in the Canavan tribe. How do you about 
If you send him away now they may go out for now that Slag isn’t one of the bums Not muc} mes bac Slag een vinned-uj 
ever.” ‘I’m certain he’s not,”’ answers the professor You te lan have it 
“Me!” I yasps “What have I got to do with it? This me he has great ability In addition, he’s going throug ) 1 ve en wh } | ex un 
s a physical-culture camp, not a coal yard for the fires of the regular course of the successful Canavans He ed Lizzie 
pride, as you call ’em ted in a race, fell down, was stepped on and now expla Canavat 
‘You got this to do with it,” says the professor: “‘An_ is up in a rage More important yet is the fact that g 
nsult arouses the manhood in Canavan. He quits drink- a woman is involved. I know of nine distinct cares 
ng and prepares himself for a long session of hard work where women were responsible for giving the Cana 
You tell him it’s useless, th he can never have that re vans their second \ It’s a perfect Canava 
venge which is necessary to restore his self-respect.” situation,” he finishes, all enthused 
**] guess,’’ I sneers, “‘ you didn’t hear Slag asking me for “Maybe,” says I; ‘‘but a trained and clear ng 
a drink.” member of the yellowest family that eve ed cat 
I did,’’ comes back Doak; “‘but that was after you’d lick the best fat and booze-soaked Canavan on the 
passed sentence, told him that his mileage book was all map 
used up. Perhaps you don’t remember his refusal to have “I don't pretend,” comes back Doak, ‘“‘that a 
one when he arrived.”’ Canavan can totter out of a sick bed and pus! Pike 
‘What’s the difference ’*’ | shrugs, weary of the subject Peak out of nis way but, restored to lair conditior 
‘All his arrows have been shot away, and besides I think our friend §S ‘ Phe 
Are you sure,” interrupts the professor, ‘that you can wounded pride of the ¢ up fora 
do nothing f him?” physical differences. If ; \ 
‘I wouldn't go so far as nothing,’’ I answers. “If ““How do you mear sit 
Canavan had some money and was willing t« “You build up his body,” explains the professo 
he maybe could be sweated and swatted into “and I'll keep open the wound done his pride B 
shape.” tween us we’ produce a champion that'll refle 
**How much money?” asks Doak eagerly credit on your training methods and furnish a smas} , Yep.) ) 
“Gosh!” I exclaims. “You're not thinking of putting ing proof for my theory of blood lines a tad \ \ 
t up for him, are you?”’ ‘*Blah-blah and a couple of pish-tushes,”’ say ia : e- 
‘l am,” says he. “but if you’re willing to put up the ja ll toddle ee \ 
. : avan Gets Up ~ 
“Why?” I demands. ‘“‘What’s Slag to you?” along. Expect to get your money ba Straight, But 
‘I need him in my business,’ smiles the prof; ‘“‘or **] do,” returns Doak prompt Something Gets ey 
rather, I need him in my theories.”’ From Canavan?” I jeers Up With Him - ‘mu, 
The theories being, I suppose,” says I, ‘‘that anybody ‘From the gate,”’ smiles the professor ses His Right - , 
with enough pride to have it hurt can come back. That it?” si alias a te 
‘Not anybody,” corrects Doak, “but the Canavans can i 
It’s an odd thing,” goes on the college lad; ‘“‘but for many kh LLEGE teachers not drawing much more mazuma That’s not hist I cuts ir that te 
years I've been making a study of blood lines, and just than snow shovelers in July, I go l t the study of t 
before coming here I happe ned to be investigating the charging him for Slag’s fodder and let ) r ip the mone i sla \ vnhat 
Canavan strain. They’re a fighting breed—the Cana-_ the rest of the bill around the pla the the study of the pa t A P D ‘ y 
vans.” stunts at the camp, and Canavan’s bay I terested in m¢ 
‘I don’t doubt it,’ I returns; ‘‘but so arethe Harmons, wind don’t prevent him showing the ho I suppose replic ‘ e or } e ever 
and if you got any idea that Slag can be brought back far to hold up their fins and weave their bodies out of the way met who didn’t have anything but a 
enough to take a fall out of Hooks, you're crazy with the of wallops Waitt you pipe my tuture Z Canaval! It w 
humidity.” At first I got little faith in Slag’s return trip, me figuring make my past loo ea bum 
‘In tracing the Canavans through the centuries,”’ con that his thirst would be paging him in a few days; but ‘What do vou mear 00 ke a bun 3 | It wa 
tinues the professor, paying no attention to my crack, “I 1 must admit the boy played ball from the start. At nine ye, wasn't it 


have come upon a peculiar streak in them. Few of the clan P.M. he hits the hay and at six A.M. he’s out on the woodpile Continued on Page 78 
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Lig ROLL OF HONOR 


T WAS still and the morning mist hung close 
above tl} 


dark 
e water as Ephraim Tutt, carrying a lantern, 
emerged from the Turtle 


to where the 


wood road at the foot of 


Pond and trampea across the meadow 





oats were beact 
verything was soak- 


g Mr 


iutt himsell, tor the 


neiudin 


fairies in the wet tall 


» his thighs and in 
teps with dripping 
fingers and the pixies 


n the bushes had 


doused him with tiny 

pails of water as he 

had floundered by ’ 
Mr. Tutt 


Ihe red 


clam- 
into a 
tlat-bottomed 
ed his impedi- 


the 


punt, 


mente on stern 


eat and adjusted the 


ilepins. The lan- 


¢ 


tern threw a great cir- 


cle against the mist 





round about him, so 
tnat it Wa almost 

é tting in the 
middle of a ystal 
chandelter rhe 


world was motionless: 


ot even a frightened 


minnow tf! ekered 
igainst the sandy 


It was too early 


ior the men to have 
reached the mill; 


ynly the rope of 


white smoke from 
ts banked fire, un- 
coiling above the 
tack, revealed life. 


son : : : 
No one’s ahead of 


me anyway,” he as- 
mseif, as he 
the 


and be 


sured h 
picked up bob- 
tailed oars 


n rowing with 


% 


short, disconnected 
strokes ‘*It’s the 
early worm catches 


the bird in this busi 
W hy should 
anyone mind getting 


rlier than 


ness 





best 


usual? It’s the 
part of the day 


{ ndoubtedly it 


vas. Halfway across 
the pond and the 
pale glow in the east 


nad warmed to rose; 


the shores had defined 


“You You 


hemselves and 


had 


ecome a mirror of liquid amber. Mr 


aden surtace 
Tutt drew in his 
There was light enough to 


punt run 








ee by, and he fitted together his rod, fastened the reel 

or miy and threaded the line—eight ounce and double 

ipered —through the guides. Then he opened his alumi- 

num leader box and selected from between the moist felt 

ads a six-foot leader carrying a Silver Doctor and a 

Montrea 

Mr. Tutt examined the barbs, tested the leader and 

e re ‘ ‘ across the thwarts of the punt in 

( n It w still too early to begin casting; just 

me for a smoke! Fumbling in his waistcoat pocket he 

a ed two sma bottles, one, wh ch he replaced, 

‘ g an opaque white fluid, and another containing 

atche In the silence the crackle of his struck match 
ya Pa le ) 

A} murmured the old lawyer, as he breathed in with 

atisfaction the poisonous cloud that drifted about him 

( ( n st thing for me in the world ] 

( hat it impairs my lungs, affects my heart, impedes 


Wanted—to Marry Met" 





By Arthur Train 


ILLUSTRATED BY ARTHUR WILLIAM BROWN 





“Sure! 
my mental processes, and raises ructions with my innards, 
but 

It was getting brighter every minute and 


gosh, how I love it!”’ 


Mr. Tutt 
picked up the oars again and started rowing toward the 


inlet where Chasm Brook, after working its way for a half 





mile through the alders of Turkey Hollow, enters Turtle 
Pond. In spite of his efforts to prevent it, the sound of the 


oars rumbled across the water and struck against the woods 
like thunder. Mr. Tutt groaned 


“ite enough to scare every trout this side of Utica! 


opposite IKewise 

The east was now ablaze; the pond a welter of crimson, 
blue and gold. Mr. Tutt let the punt drift toward the 
outer rim of lily pads and reached for his rod. There was 
one particular place, just at the end of a waterlogged 
stump, where he was morally convinced that some time or 
otner His Silver Doctor dropped lightly on the exact 
as the first lance of the sun hurtled across the lake 
Nothing stirred. The 
Warping off 


spot just 
silver herring bones melted into 
cast 


a couple of yards of line, he 





a strike. The tip of his rod bent 


This time he got 


again. 





And When I Didn't Hear From You, I Entisted"’ 


in a wide circle 
Mr. Tutt’s aorta swelled into a Bologna sausage. The 
\ big one! A whale! Le- 


Apoplexy threatened him as he 


hard and the leader ripped the water 


rod bent in 


hooked at t 


a series of jerks. 
’ 
iaSl. 


et 


arted reeling in 
Might his aging arms 


nave 
His rod straightened, 


strength pop! 


something flashed 


kittering into the air 
over his head and 
dropped into the 


the other 

viathan! 
‘Help!’’ ejacu- 

lated Mr. Tutt, mop 


his forehead, as 


water on 


side. Le 







nt heshape 
inch perch 


mming 





raignt to- 


ty ‘Sehdein 


a: 
.. € 


| ae 


ward the boat. 


Jehosha- 


‘Jumping 


W hout 


T ti ¢ 


apology or effort, le 


r 


athan unexpectedly 


ur 


1i00ked himself and 
anishned 
‘Thanks for saving 

me the trouble! | 


never thought there 


were any trout here 
anyway!” remarked 
the old lawyer dis 
gustedly. **'T 00 
many pickerel! Too 


much sawdust! Still 
there might bea trout 
that black 
among tnose 
pads I'll bet there 


is one there too! A 


over in 


patch 


big fellow--if I can 
only tease him!” 
But Mr. Tutt cast 


steadily for nearly an 


hour without getting 


another rise It was 
clear the place Was 
hoodooed s0VS 


probably. Doubtless 


they chose that spot 
forswimming. Any 
could al- 


plenty of 





how, you 
get 

up Chasm 

It would take 
him a couple of hour 
to fish all the 
he knew; and 


ways 
trout 


Brook 


pools 
then 
there was the beauti 
ful little 


pond where the brook 


secluded 


had its rise, nearly at 


the top of the ridge 


of hills. The whistle 
over at Sampson's steam lumber mill blew six o'clock 
“Time for another stogy,”’ thought Mr. Tutt. 


He put on his waders, beached the punt and, removing 


his impedimenta from it, looked about him. Not far away, 
stood a big canoe birch—an an- 


ted 


n the center of a clearing, 


cient of forest days. Mr. Tutt walked over and Inspec 
the massive trunk 


“Well, old fellow, 


marked, and then, as 


between us we've seen a lot,’”’ he re- 


his eye caught some initials sur- 





rounded by a heart which had been carved in the bark, he 
added, ‘“‘ Maybe you've seen more than I have.” 
Mr. Tutt 


stuffed the pockets of his corduroy coat with 


| 7 , 
his creel, net and KnNapsack, and 


adjusted 
packages of 


itil he bulged and clanked like 





various shapes and s 


a deep-sea diver. Then he lit his stogy, picked up his rod, 


jammed his felt hat over his ears and started wading up 


the brook, casting as he went. The current, swollen with 


the spring rains, was deep and strong, at times requiring 


all his strength to push against it. He could fee] it passing 


sides of his rubber boots, and if 


and wabbling against the 
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he put his legs together it near thru nir ver ba oO approacr the poo m be 1 the shelter t AY | 
ward. It swept the gravel from under his feet, leaving And then he turned to stone as a beautiful grea é j { 
a speck or two, on which he sl pped as il Walking or Irom the center of the po and huried itsell in a glittering That’s a gnt 
ball bearings; and where it rose above his knees it gr pped parabola into the air tream fron 
his legs with talons of ice “piast Sure! | i mi 

The woods were full of shadows and dripping with dew, Mr. Tutt could see the glint the silver sides as the untern while I was row 
which gave an acrid pungency to the smell of wet moss and trout darted here and there about the pool, also the taut Had ar 
leaves and rotten tree trunks. Sometimes Mr. Tutt hadto line that hummed through the widening circle of rippl Che strar ‘ ‘ 
bow his head and part the alders with his handsin orderto ‘The trout, fast to the fly, was fighting for his life: the ir half-pound trout. M itt exar ter tha 
force a way through, at other times the brook broadened VISIDIe¢ nerman playing it [rom ther above, fifty feet 1dmixture of c} rir r in 
out into limpid rushing llows, narrowing again to swirl iwa a precarious situatior If it should manage to get 1 was hind me | N 
ing, turbulent rapids, where the stream hurled itself nto the rapids at the foot of the pool no line could stay a wonder I didn't get 
against the stones and filled the air with spray, while here sh as iarge as that im If | f 
and there he would come upon some silent glade where the Hold him!” velled Mr. Tutt, as he ambered out ol pDrook together 
torn waters gathered themselves together, and sweeping the bushes, and throwing aside his n rod, creel and It was said sincere NI } r} t 
through a deep green flume, poured like a column of oi! sack, unslui.g his landing net and floundered along the were attering wit! i, began to fe ter. The 

nto a velvet pool — the'possible home of some Moby D bank toward the outlet Keep hin it of the current! man’s face was unfamiliar to hin it altl rh not inte 
ot trout I head him off! ectual, it Was a good face, the eye ‘ r j tead t 

He had never before failed to get a string here. But save He plunged waist-deep into the water and thrust dowr smile generous 
for a fingerling or two nothing rose to his It was as the net after the pumping fish, which backed and rushed Let’s build a firea ‘ gn 
the brook were accursed ipstream i liecting some ad twig i 

The devil is in the pools today,” he muttered ‘How Nhard as ne ~ mat 
ever, I’m sure to find something in the Caldron.” ing uncer | Meanwhile ré ‘ M ‘ r j 

Patiently the old man climbed higher and higher up ts mind, ght pocket ou might some extra 
stream, changing his flies, circling through the woods at for N | He uncorked a flat bottle a ew ‘ 
favorite spots in order not to scare the wary trout, and ly Gos! i to who lifted it to his s 
ng flat on his stomach to drop a fresh lure temptingly ir keep his | the My name's Haye Reuben H lere ] 
the middle of the brook and watch the current carry it pool and at the same time to cling to the handle of the net, He wiped the bottle’s mouth and hande a 
under the overhanging banks. Nothing happened. vk had become unexpectedly alive. Then he slipped, *Mine’s Tutt Ephraim Tutt. Glad t now 1, M 

‘If | was a trout I’d jump at that!” he declar d ind Tutt, trout, net and line became inextricably tangled Haves , 
denly discovering that he was hung ‘What Ss as the icy water rose over his collar Oh! So you're 
name can have happened to ’em all?”’ ‘Ugh!” he sputtered. ‘Help!’ 

The sun was above the trees now, and the woods spar- But he did not let go, and when he at last waded ashore I} ‘ going nice y ‘ 
kled as if frost-covered. He began to perspire Just ahead he still held in his hand the net in which the trout was sending fort ] of stean 
of him, around the turn, lay the Caldron, a black pool solidly enmeshed - it and spread it on a bus} 
under high rocks into which the brook plunged in a pillar It’s a whale!’’ he shouted, unmindful of the water i from | na a dir 
of tlecked jade. There were always trout Dig ones iurk streaming from his arms and legs, as he unnooked tne fly tive coffeepot, a sma Irying pan and a package ol 
ng just below the fall. But Mr. Tutt had lost all faith from the hard curved jaw and held the line free bacon. Hayes, selecting a few of the smaller trout, cleaned 
Hlowever, here if anywhere he must make his catch. Tak \ young man in a brown khaki suit was climbing hastily) and split them. By that time the tfeepot was bu 
ng no chances, he sneaked through the bushes, intending over the rocks, reeling as he came Continued on Page 42 
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““] Want to be Free I Made a Mistake, But There's Ne Reason Why I Should Pay the Penaity for it All My Life 
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korty Centuries Look Dowm Upom 





eatest pest 
hose principal 
gygaye Vas in 
t mpedia 1 
b> f Knov 
é ve 4 ir oO 
imes and a World 
\imar rignt 
ere where 
Nl ose ed the Is 
i¢ es ac ms the 
iV ‘ A He 
Ve} irm 
i A i¢ gestu 


| s is the spot 
ere Nat gre 
historica migra 
Di ) piace i 
Kxeuse me 
nterrupteé j ne 
Ot inoma o 
man, butcan you 
é is vhether 
Mount Sina n 
é Iptio now 
And »we Came 
to Sue tnere to 
ike the train for 
Cairo, thereto 
ter the land w! t 
ition was 


pyramids we 
Dulit, where tne 
sphinx has gazed 
"OSS ne desert 
ior sO00 years, 
nere the ruins of 
the great temple: 
give majestic tes 
timony of 
grandeur that was, 


where the Nile 


flows, where there is mystery and romance and where his 
tory begins. And also where there was the most remark- 


4 





They herded us in a long shed, marched us about a bit, 


clustered 





there were adesk andtwouniformed, 
fezzed and important officials. The 
told us this was a most rigid require 


ment, that the Egyptian Govern- 








ment is inordinately keen about the 


phvsical condition of all who come 


into that country by way of the Red 


Sea, and that we must all be regis 


tered, ticketed, certified and tagged 
before illowed to step 
foot » former abode of 
Cleo} » one-time habitat 
of the We stood and 





waited, noting the increasing impor 
ance of the two officials whoshutiled 
pers, conferred in whispers, glared 


ominously at us, and shuffled their 


papers some more. They counted 
us, recounted us, and then counted 
igain. The counts did not seem 
to agre They had a long argument 
ver ti Che train vh tled 
What seems to be the trouble? 





heaith inspection must not 
nau jinto. Then thetrain gave 
f gw It was time 


I have gone through 


le health inspection of the hundred 


us about the door of a room wherein 





The Pyramids Seen Through the Paim Trees of an Oasis 


Obviously something was wrong. The two officials were 
perturbed. Their conferences became excited. They sen 
policemen scurrying out on errands unknown to us. These 
came back and reported secretly. The two officials became 


t 


agitated, and the train was about t 


» Start 





The Sphinx at Giseh. The Tablet Between its Paws Commemorates the Event of its Last 


Uncovery by Thothmes, of the t&th Dynasty 


t vere milling about 


Studying a mom 


> mt Youl=By Samuel G. Blythe suntre"alng 


ter?”’ L asked him 
Hie flung an in 
quir' the two 





officials and was 
overwhelmed wit! 


a torrential expla- 


Englishman re 
ported 

‘Aren't these 
health officers 

‘No they’re 
lice officers.” 
rell them to 
get ad move on 
We've been here 
two hours and the 


tra s st rting in 
! arting In 


Passed 


ere English- 
man obliged 
The two officials 
went into another 
conterence, wit! 
muct gesticula 
on, shoulder 
shrugging, expo 
sure of palms and 
other evidences of 
extreme perturba 
tion. The engineer 
was shrieking his 
led 
some 


final whist 





thing must be 
done. One of the 


Is pulled 





down his tunic, 
d up a paper and strode to the door 


" l 


le commanded 


he elaborately mispronounced the 


passenger list, which t appene d to be mine 


‘“*Here!”’ I said emphatically, after 
aiscovering he meant me 
He looked at me curiously. He 


was astonished. Was it possible that 


that gibberish he had just spoker 


ant anything? It must be so, for 





nere Was a person Ir 
call Well, w 


troked his ¢ n, patted his fe 





sponding to the 


to do now? He 





puffed nervously at his cigarette and 
dashed back Into the ottice for an 
other conference. His colleague 
shared his astonishment after the 
circumstances had been explained 

He must proceed, especially as I 
stuck my head in the door and 
loud ‘* Here!"’ and 
supplemented it with a rather insis 
tent ‘‘What about it 


came slowly forward 


shouted anoth 








with the paper in his hard. I stood 


in the doorway and repeated my 


He looked at me helplessly. He 
seemed ready to burst into tears 
Finally he gulped, straightened and 
asked, with long pauses between the 
words, ‘‘What ees your age? 

1 told him, as truthfully as may 


be. He smiled happily, made ar 


elaborate notation on his paper, 
waved me aside and called the next 


, 
name He asked the same questiot 





made his ne 























scover how 


1 everybody was. When he had secured that valuable 
niormation he dismissed us, and we ran to the impatient 

iin and were off 

As the train left the platform, a short it, uniformed 
ezzed and very excited 10u on it, wa 
ng his arms and shout Egyptian phrases 





That's the health officer of the port,” said an American 
esident of Suez. ‘‘What do you suppose is eating him?” 
We never did know, as we did not stop to inquire. In- 


ead, we made derisive gestures at the inflamed health 





ng the calm Egyptian air with 


mprecations and commands. The probabilities are, how- 
ever, that the port regulations at Suez require somewhat 
more specific health information about incoming pas- 


sengers than a laborious list of their approximate ages 


approximate being too lax an implication, indeed, as was 





»bserved when old Doc Martin said he was forty-seven 


And the ladies! They were all extremely youthful 


Disasters in Amber 
i rons old Doe got his first lesson in Egyptology when he 
bought a string of amber beads from a merchant on the 
treets of Cairo, who assured the Doc that he was the only 
honest dealer in amber in the city 


i 


That was quite a dis- 


tinction, we all thought, for there are, roughly speaki 
11,967 dealers in amber on the streets of Cairo, and 7532 
more in the bazaars or thereabouts 


The Doe tugged the beads from his coat pocket and 


proudly held them up to our admiring view. They were 


| retty beads, translucently yellow and all that sor 

of thing. That is, we all admired the beads save / 
the man whor in of curio stores in Ff 
the United Sta sniffed Fl 





‘*How much did you pay for them?” 


‘Three hundred of these here 
lisasters,”’ the Doc told him 
t 


‘ Disasters is right,”’ said the 


amber kill-joy hey re com- 
position and they're worth 


ubout twenty cents 


“You needn't be so su- 


hilled and sore over this 
‘ aisa ( his pretty 
beads. ‘*‘You bought some 


arabs the other day 
| bought some scarabs 
protested the 
curio man violently **| don’t 
buy scarabs. | make them 
speaking with that conserva- 
tism that must ever stamp the ob 


servations ol the eonscientious 





























investigator of the manne iston ‘ ‘ 
I ict es lorelgr inds thie t 4 
amber in the world as Is ollered 1 ale ( 
and ne t Was N« . ma 4 t 
I! 1a¢ the arr rye at _ nya t it rT 
Penang and at a hundred othe ‘ 
London and New Yor I was wa g 
Mall, or maybe it was St. James's Stree 
where not in the jewel-shop neignb¢ ver 
my eye hit on the window of a tol 
olf amber—great bargain —genuine, and 
probab twas. Who am I tosa t was 
not? The point is this: Apparently there ar 
strings ol amber beads extant for eve en 
neck, all genuine Baltic ambe So the say 
they indubitably say — espe in Egypt 

I speak feelingly on this subject of amb« 
cause | had some. Genuine pseudo amber, a 
amber, alias amber, quasi amber; but I | 
it before I became amberwise, and then I got 
more, also approximate amber to say the be 
can be said for it I toted this about for 
and then I traded it for a piece of jade, ar 
jade was pseudo jade— bogus It took a 
sharp onl thirt seconds to prove that 
threw the jade into the Mediterranear 

It seems incredible that a full grown ar 
mal American citizen, having loaded up wit! 
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They Left Him by His Weak Little Fountain, a Sad But Hopeful Figure 


vil 


men and the girl returned to 
room, but Madden's 
stifled and the 


s luncheon party. ‘ Poor Tony,” the mil- 


flow of smal! 
sparkle was gone 
from h 
said when they had sat down. ‘It’s like 
riend, Five 
a iong time, 


onaire 

years ago he came to 
staring into space 

“IT really must be getting back 

“It was thoughtful of you to in- 

r. Madden, and I appreciate it. I 

In that case, where 

rt Edge but nothing must come up. 

word of P. J. Madden.” 
I'm sure. Sorry you have to go.” 
think ll little 


‘If you don’t mind I'd 


take a 


But I'm not sure I can bring 


to I'll walk back.” 


iid Madden. 
a rather remarkable boy, Ah 


**It seems that 


a moment. “I’m send 


rnoon for supplies Qur 
The Chinese 


Mr. 


you up.” 
Kim, 
d Ah Kim, without interest 


ie hote 


to bring 


you re 


iany time you say 


ILLUSTRATED BY w. H. D. 


By karl Derr Biggers + x0 


KOER 


Ah Kim regarded him sourly. 
said 

“Fine! At five then.” 

‘You late, you no catch *um lide,’” warned the Chinese. 

‘“T’ll be there,”’ the boy promised. He went to his room 
and got a cap. When he returned, Madden was waiting 

‘In case your father calls this afternoon I'll teil him you 
want that matter rushed through,” he said. 

Eden's heart sank. He hadn't thought of that. Sup- 
pose his father returned to the office unexpectedly — but no, 
that was unlikely. And it wouldn't do to show alarm and 
change his plans now. 

**Surely,”’ he remarked carelessly. 
without a word from me, tell him to call again about six.” 

When he stepped into the yard the girl was skillfully 
turning her car about. He officiated at the gate and joined 
her in the sandy road. 

The car moved off and Eden got his first unimpeded look 
at this queer world Holley had called the devil’s garden. 
“Plenty acres of unlimitable sand,’’ Chan had said, and 
that about summed it up. Far in the distance was a touch 
of beauty—a cobalt sky above snow-capped mountains 
But elsewhere he saw only desert, a great gray intermi- 
nable blanket spattered with creosote brush. All the trees, 
all the bushes, were barbed and cruel and menacing. A 
bisnaga, pointing like a finger of scorn toward the sky, an 
unkempt paloverde, the eternal Joshua trees, like charred 
stumps that had stood in the path of a fire. Over this vast 


“If he isn’t satisfied 


” May be flive clock,” he 


lignt and st ade, é 


ing tlame, mercil 


waste played odd tricks of 
hung the sun, a liv 
ineffably pure, and somehow terrible 

“Well, 
girl 

Eden shrugged 
he remarked 

She smiled. ‘‘The desert is an acquired taste,” she ex 
plained. ‘*No one likes it at first. I remember the night, 
long ago, when I got off the train at El Dorado with poor 
dad; a little girl from 2 Philadelphia suburb —a place that 
was old and settled and civilized. And there I stood in the 
My heart broke.” 


now. 


ER what do you think of it?” 


‘Hell's burnt out and left the embers,” 


1 taet 


midst of this savage-looking world. 
**Poor kid,” said Eden. ‘‘ But you like it 
“Yes —after a while— well, there’s a sort of weird beauty 
in this sun-drenched country. You waken to it in the 
course of time. And in the spring, after the rains -I'd like 
to take you over round Palm Springs then. The verbena is 
like a carpet of old rose, and the ugliest trees put forth the 
most delicate and lovely blossoms. And at any time of the 
year there’s always the desert nights, with the pale stars 
overhead, and the air full of peace and calm and rest.’ 
“Oh, no doubt it’s a great place to rest,”’ Eden agreed 
But as it happens, I wasn’t very tired.”’ 
“Who knows?” ‘Perhaps before we 
good-by I can initiate you into the Very Ancient Order of 
Lovers of the Desert. The requirements for membership 
A sensitive soul, a quick eye for beauty 
No riffraff on 


she said 


Say 


are very strict. 
oh, a very select group, you may be sure 
our rolls.” 

A blatant sign hung before them: Have You 
Bought Your Lot in Date City? From the steps of a tiny 


real-estate oftice a rather shabbv eaped to | 


Stop! 


young man fe. 
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He came into the road and held up his hand. Obligingly 






































the girl stopped her car gently brown rock pretending t e mount efore then 
‘Howdy, folks,” said the young man. “Here's the big rhe young man gave him a hard lool Oh, I get ] iy kl Dorado, huddled about the t i statior rt 
opportunity of your life —-don’t pass it by. Let me show he said. “ You're from San Francisco He turned tothe towr yked tiny and helpless and forlor As they alighte 
youalotir Date City, the future metropolis of the desert.’ yirl ‘So this ain’t your fiancé, et 1d We ‘ t\ before the lesert Edge Hote ler When sha ] 
Bob Eden stared at the dreary landscape. ‘ Not inte: congratulatior . ‘ 1 ag 
ested,” he said t.den laug! ed Sorry ne said 
“Think of the poor devils who once said that about ‘I’m sorry too,” returned the salesmar rr’ i N onsenst | shall proba yon ther I must 
the corner of Spring and Sixth, Los Angeles. Not inter- when I think of what you're ssing Howeve ) 
ested —and they could have bought it for a song. Lool may see the light yet, and if you ever do, d t forget me I t t wa r R el 
ahead! Can you picture this street ten years from now?"’ I’m here Saturdays and Sundays, and we have an office ir | 
“I think I ean,”’ Eden replied. ‘It looks just the way El Dorado. Opportunity’s k: ng: but course if That nd of you, but morning’s a long wa ff,"’ he 
4 t does today.” you're from San Francisco, you're doing the same Criad nd | thir f you tonight, eating at the Oa (; 
“Blind!” rebuked the young man. “Blind! This won't to have met you, anyhow rY veto that stea f you see it n ther 
be the desert forever. Look!’ He pointed to a small lead They left him by his weak little fountain, asad but |} t and can’t | iy you an alarm 
pipe surrounded by a circle of rocks and trying to act like a il figure Poor fellow,” the g emarked as s} eppe | in’t ‘ ep muct he i G i-by 
fountain. From its top gurgled an anewmicstream. ‘“‘What'’s on the gas. “The pioneer has a hard time of it (;ood-by ‘ red kde v e bugg 
that? Water, my boy, water; the pure, life-giving elixir, Eden did not speak for a moment man observing ride 
gushing madly from the sandy soil. What does that mean? little chap, aren’t 1?”’ he said at last. He crossed the street to the railroad station, which was 
| see a great city rising on this spot, skyscrapers and movie “What do you mean? ilso the telegray tice. In the litth t hole occupied 
palaces, land five thousand a front foot -land you can buy “That ring —I never noticed it. Engaged, I suppo the agent, W Holley stood, a shea opy paper int 
today for a paltry two dollars.” It looks that way, doesr i 
‘I'll take a dollar’s worth,”’ remarked Eden ‘Don’t tell me you're going to mar me movie act Hello,” he said Just gett nterview on the 
co appeal to the young lady,” continved the real-estate who carries a vanity Case vire Were ou ny r me 
man “If that ring on the third finger of her left hand You should know me better than that Ye l wa len re ed but t | want tosend a 
means anything, it means a wedding.” Startled, Bob Eden *T do, of course. But describe tt ky lad. What's he wire of 1 
looked, and saw a big emerald set in platinum. “You, like?”’ rhe agent, a hu youth with sa I ooked uJ 
miss you have vision Suppose vou two bought a lot He likes me i mists i! NI a ‘ ed up thins 
tod and hela it fo, your er for future generatior Naturally bide apsed into siler evel 
Wealth, wealth untold! I’m right, ain’t |, miss?” *Not ure i ished the ¢ Hi ‘ i he i tin v 
The girl looked away * Pert aps You aft she admitted *Not hie ret but te t te t t \l Idle rit ipfe then ¢ 
But you've made a mistake his yentleman is not my I perceiy dor want talk about the matte | ered the , } athe 
fiancé.” We me incidents in my life | rea hou ‘ fieult telegran Hi to let ather kr the iu 
Oh!” said the youth, deflating mysell on such short acquaintance SOE TEN the ' me WHOM 
I'm only a stranger, passing through,” bden told him As you wis! agreed bidet he car sped on Lad 
Che salesman pulled himself together for a new attach he said presently, lve now! ! lesert country, mat Buyer here, but certain condit make it advisable 
lhat’s it you're a stranger You don’t understand. You and boy, going on twenty-four nou And believe me we treat him to a little hoo malma M lordan W 
can't realize that '.cs Anyeles looked like tl once,” when | tell you, n t's a cruel land i it il Continued on Page 106 
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“‘Let’'s Drop Over to the Office,"’ the Editor Said. 


“‘Nobody There Now, and I'm Keen to Know What's Doing Out at Madden's 
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Muscle Shoals as a Peace Plant 


USCLE SHOALS remains a bone of congressional 
contentions. The atmosphere of confusion and in- 


coherence surrounding the position of Muscie Shoals is the 


inevitable result of the conglomeration of political and 


economic factors: The seven years’ record of legislative 


ndecision does not strike one as a highly commendable 
performance. From the beginning, there has been too 


much politics, too much conflict of interests. The public is 


the residuary Jegatee of the problem of converting a war 


plant into a peace 


| plant. A policy that was correct in the 


tate of war may become a liability rather than an asset in 
the state of peace 

We believe there are sound reasons for the view that the 

ing installations at Muscle Shoals and the 

ompletion of the power project on the Tennessee River 


should be undertaken as a forward-looking proposition, 
without reference to the original purposes of the project or 
to the losses already incurred. Muscle Shoals should be 
envisaged from the standpoint of a new engineering project; 
precisely, for example, as in the case of the projected water- 
There 


are two separate sets of questions to be decided: Should 


way from the Great Lakes to the Atlantic Ocean 


Luscle Shoals be developed as a government project or as 
i public utility under private capital, subject to appropri- 
ate regulation? Should the power be utilized in accordance 

policy? 
ntend to adopt the policy of public develop 
power, the mere fact that the Government 


° 1 ° 
f f 


ertalr millions of 


dollars in an 


n the Great 


number o 

facture explosives for use 

urging the completion of the Muscle 

nt as a governmental undertaking. It 

private capital at Muscle Shoals, as 

\ited States, can undertake the desired 

»wer cost and with higher operating effi- 

ible under bureaucratic management by 

ials. The mere fact that it may be deemed 

yrecautionary measure, to maintain intact certain 
xation of atmospheric nitrogen ¢ 


explosives in the event 


What should be done with the electric 


contended that the power plant at Muscle Shoals was de 


signed to supply explosives for defense in time of war and 


It is 


should be 


or agriculture for all time more or les 


ly assumed that the electricity used, in large 


or at least to a specified extent, for the manufacture 
i 


nitrates and ammonia from atmospheric nitrogen, to be 


rtilizer. In the meantime developments in 


science have made it cheaper to make nitrogen fertilizer in 
What 


Inue 


olher ways and in other places now ought the 


“ie : : 
Government to do”? Shall we cont and complete an 


ineconomic program 
If a policy of governmental manufacture of fertilizer for 


sale to agriculture on a noncommercial cost-plus basis is te 


be reaffirmed and maintained, then the cheapest thing to 


do would be to erect modern synthetic-ammonia plants 
where coal is cheap, so located as to give low freight costs 


in distribution. If fertilizer is to be sold to agriculture at a 


fixed price based on direct cost of production, and irrespec- 


of the relation of the electricity thus employed to the 


primary power of the plant, this represents a subs 1) to 


agriculture. This, however, is disclaimed. It is urged that 


rtilizer can be sold to agriculture at a low figure because 


t can be more cheaply produced at Muscle Shoals th: 


elsewhere. This, however, is an error in fact. Fixation by 


electricity is not inhe rently the cheape st method of fixation 


of atmospheric the Haber method, employing 


If, then, it 


nitr 


wen; 


coal, is substantially cheaper. is desired to 
manufacture fertilizer at the lowest possible cost and place 
t at the disposal of agriculture at a low cost-plus 


this would be best accomplished, in the f } 


interests o 
the Government and agriculture, by building regional] 
distributed, modern, efficient, coal-operated plants for the 
condensation of nitrogen and hydrogen into ammonia by 
the improved Haber method. 

Electricity should be used for the purposes to which it is 
most effectually and economically adapted, and other 
sources of energy should be similarly employed. If the 
Muscle Shoals electrical development has been undertaken 
as a primary industrial proposition, in the present state of 
the Haber method, into what uses would the power natu- 


) 


rally flow? Metallurgy, the manufacture of steel and 
other alloys in electrical furnaces, traction, and uses of 
current on farms would be the natural and efficient di 
Tied in with other sources of 
Muscle 
Shoals would represent an enormous increase in the elec 
Behind the 


Ford proposal, from the characteristics of his manufac- 


rections of employment. 


current, the primary and secondary power of 


tricity available to the Southeastern states. 


turing and engineering policy, one may assume, has stood 
the intention to Gevise and develop cheap lightweight alloy 
metals for use in automobiles, railway cars, and wherever 
saving of weight means economy. 

Used in these ways in that section of the country, elec- 
tricity would be relatively more efficient and costs relatively 
lower than if the primary power of Muscle Shoals were de- 
voted to a national purpose, such as a fixed program of 
manufacture of fertilizer, and the regional demand for elec- 
tricity were supplied with current produced from coal. As 
a strictly engineering proposition, judged from the stand- 
point of particularized uses of coal power and electrical 
power on the basis of costs, the electricity of Muscle Shoals 
and the coal of the surrounding country should be pooled 
for the uses of the Southeastern states, and each appor- 


tioned to the work to which it is most effectively adapted 


Floundering in the Bog 


N THE next few years public attention is certain to be 
ns to the subject of business taxation, much as it 
has been attracted to the confused inheritance-tax situa- 
tion in the past few years. A careful, deliberate observer 
has spoken of the present state of business taxation as a 
plague. It is not the amount collected which we are now 
referring to. On that subject many voices have been 
raised. Few indeed are the railroad presidents who cannot 


wax eloquent on short notice when taxes are mentioned 


One oil company with thirty thousand stockholders, many 
1 


taxes for each share 


I'he 


of them small investors, pz 


ck outstanding in amount paid 
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busine taxes challenges the best thought of legislators 


lizens 


- chaotic variety, complexity and multiplicity of 


tuxes constitute u far less justifiable burden upon 


business operations. The rate and sum total of taxes im 


posed must and will vary with the needs and competency 


ol yovernment 


But sheer variety in the methods and forms 


of taxation can and should beeliminated. These are Augean 


stables which it thin the power of man to clean 


les W 
Lest these remarks seem unduly scathing, it may be well 


to cite the experience of one concern, which is typical in the 


strict sense of the word: namely, that it does not represent 


the extreme case. In 1924 this corporation filed 187 state 


reports covering its operations, to say nothing of about 


twenty-five other state reports it had to file on behalf of 
its subsidiaries. This means approximately four reports 
each week, but the work of preparing the reports cannot 
be divided and spread over the year so that four could be 


Yet 


the same time, so that during some months the 


prepared each week many of the reports are due 


about 


company’s tax department is unreasonably 


overburdened 


with work. Owing to the fact that the dates as of which 


reports are made vary, the company must take inventories 


rious times during the year 


company filed franchise-tax returns in all but two or 


These were c: 1 either franch license, 


annual 


reports tates re P I ‘hise report 


and, in 


addition may both a 


and a license tax. The company also filed lists of 


stockholders in many states, and information as to al 


transfers of stock. In addition to all these returns, the 


company filed lists in various states showing resident em 
ployes who received salaries in excess of certain amounts, 
states it had to withhold personal-income 


and in some 


taxes from nonresident employes and remit to the state, 
thus becoming the state’s collecting agency without an) 
compensation for the expense involved. Then there are 
states which impose a merchants’ license tax in addition 
to all franchise, capital-stock and income taxes. 
Every state has a different kind of form on which tax r« 

turns or reports of business done must be filed with the 
authorities. Many companies must maintain a separate 


tax department, under a director and divisional heads 


Accountants, engineers and lawyers are 


Statisticians, 
Such departments often cost several hundred 


and yield no income or profit 


employed. 


thousand dollars a year 


ver 
ts own laws governing foreign corpora- 


iach state has it 


tions and defining what is known technically as ‘doing 


business’’ within the state. This is all in addition to the 


fact that state laws regarding the incorporation of domestic 


or home corporations differ just as widely. The most ordi- 


nary methods of marketing may result in a company 


“doing business’’ in a state, and unless its legal depart- 


ment is alert to secure all the varied and numerous forms of 
nd itself deprived of the most elementary 


licenses 


, it may tf 
legal rights as a punishment for its neglect. 


A company was “doing business”’ in a certain state 


without a license, perhaps innocently. A bank made a loar 


on stock of the company and cook over the stock when the 


loan was not paid. The company failed, and its creditors 


sued the bank for being a stockholder in a company whicl 


was ‘‘doing business” without a license, thereby recover- 


ing $146,637.39 from the bank. 
Owing to the patient and intelligent endeavors of a com- 


paratively few men, a real beginning has been made it 


inheritance-tax muddle. Business taxes 


free-for-all stage in which each state goes 


along collecting revenues pretty much as if there were not 


4 


forty-seven others doing the same thing. The same amount 


could be collected if there were reasonable uniformity 
Indeed, it might be possible to raise considerably more 


Necessary 


burdens and restrictions upon business opera- 


tions, whether corporate or individual, increase as cities 


become larger, population grows and civilization takes or 


complexity. Unavoidable encumbrances are quite suf! 


mt. It is a thousand pities that business must so often 


flounder tt > morass of sheer carelessness and igno- 


rar 
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ida Iriends Is engaged in banking and By VW 7 | / }] Jo] W mo \ 
) ipations. There is a local theory VW g “ u \ y LUG “ 
: 3 2 
that whateve ( ipation he may be found i 
yretty sure to p e ga ] Capita Vhat e used r l ( 
4 his sort I shrewd ad nture I f ( 
severa mslr he hre w out rr y s ingers Pp ] 
Cally he eems ive een de ned ! a etficier ] t i ny? i er i it me é t ] 
expert who overdid You cou ard ake an ounce | I . Tr ’ But 
ff his face without ren ng an ear a chin ir he ‘ ! mone Ay it with ] irre ‘ 
operation His x bowe spectacies seem necessar i te { i ive I “¢ ir ne ‘ i 
order to hold the tace t etne He wea t een-year ! ne ] if it Viner | Na ing mar | ] 
old-boys’ clothes and his movements have the abruptne a r ising ir Simon G berg r 1 ne é 
fa sparrow’s teither. I vr n young men, start - as 
He } mmending that I write a book on cur- caret ion t KNOW \ rhat is one re ! I ‘ : 
ren¢ oO! ew iil HOOKS tnat ave bee! eau n the subject I lIrren¢ es l we i ( 
written on tha Sub je¢ ire supernicla ind misleading M i t, alle in apprentices nthest r ! t Nit r N 
nence if ainate qau But currer ‘ e Says, 1S not as traveling it I St ] 11S, Sé ng shoes in the s ith- Continued on Page 4 
ntrinsically a dull subject. If you give a boy a dollar west. One of my towns, down in the Texas Par 
does he look bored, as though you were asking him to a had about 3500 inhabitants and the best a int ere wa 
problem in arithmetic? He does not. On the contrary named Simon G erg Maybe there wa r 
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anything acaden sbout your reactions? Certainly r ent bet 
your heart bleed r ks about shrimy 
Professors and suc ed is-dus ne les, Nave mit mile n nose 
iuWways treated this great ] ect I Imar ( ns¢ I i t heer S 
juently nobody worth mentioning reads their books and same pod. I knew at: 
people have no guides to correct thinking the subject. could be isted 
| ne iid DOOKS should he ! Vn aw ind new ne me ant, t« 1 ny 
vritten, inductively scientific, beginni: th a particula liscounting eve 
lollar bill in the hand of a particular human being. It is I think it was my 
silly, he says, to tell a man how many n I en eggs how, a n as Simor 
there ire and how mar miles they t ive t ma t uniess est « ur al 
you can tell him how to cook one, for otherwise the eggs introduced me to the 
might as well be door knobs. Currency literature down to delicatessen shopint 
date is all statistics and no cookbook. What we want, in’ with! tore. Seeme 
his opinion, is a book that will show a man not just how was very well 
many dollars of sorts there are, but how much nouris} acquainted 
ment dollars of all the different sorts contain, and how to witn the place, 


extract it. That will make the book interesting and useful. 
But writing a book of any kind on currency seemed a 
large order, even though the fishing in Florida this winter 


wasn't so good as 


isual. 


THE GRADUATING CLASS 
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SHORT TURNS AUIND NCORES 





The Gentleman 


OFTEN think 
how t I am 





yatr fic ” 

| [ never dand 
reckl crash 

[ e chap ahead 
and smash 
ty light into a 
hopeless has} 

{ T can’t he Ip ad- 


ig hou 


# ’ 





and 
arts to du 
| vave hi ham- 
like fist; about. 


I never dreamed, in 


- ’ 


my hot youth 


I'd eve r lame my pride * 


North observe 


T he 


: \ 
j te continue 
/ 4 
drouagl 
? A 
1; ( he other 
94 
ith erie id ; 
ii 
7 
Lhey ? rywnere 
The eather ( 
rrevre ‘ ‘ 
j 
Bu it rain, or / 
The ¢ e here i 
/ do) if ’ 


Third Class 
for Intellectuals 








fersooth, 

So that I'd meekly sit 
and hear 

The uncouth gibe and the blistering jeer 


T he traffic cop bawils in my ear. 


Here comes «@ speed hog down the road 


W ith a ten-ton truck and a heavy load! 
Just let the big fool by me whiz 

I’ show him what good breeding is, 
And if he wants the road—it's his! 





Th 


With a reverent eye on the traffic cop; 


I always go and stop, 





S me, 


a . " 
I KNOW fe ti 


think of me with kind, 

Warm thoughts like this in his tired mind: 
“There goes one guy that is refined!” 
These are the thoughts I always feel 
As I meekly sit at my flivver’s wheel, 
; f 





The res OF the world is crude and loud: 
T realize—and it makes me proud 


$s 7usl OnE gentle man in the crowd. 


Lou ell Otu 


T here 
Reese. 


Describing Him 


= J FULLER GLOOM is a very obstinate man,” we re- 
Ve marked 


more won't power 


replied old Gaunton Grimm, “he has a great deal 


than will power.” 





The 
Sights a Butterfly 


Entomotogist, While Taking Up the Collection in Church, 








THE EDITOR 
DONALD 4 a ; The New York Globe 
, McKEE ee ’ 
Ri are: I see where a lot 
, AY of professors, stu- 
The Return of the Old:«Fashioned Girl dents, and so on, are 


Its Unpopularity 


“MMHEY are going to raise the funds by popular subscrip- 
1. 

‘You mean unpopular subscription, do you not?”’ re- 
turned J. Fuller Gloom, the pessimist. ‘‘ No subscription 
is ever popular, except with the persons taking it up.” 





tion,” we sai 


There’s a Reason 
JHAT did she take him for 


**No, for more or less.” 


better or worse?”’ 


“\ 


Other People’s Weather 
HE West laments, ‘‘ The poor old East 


Is gripped in ice and swept by blizzard 
While here it’s Man and beast 


Enjoy the sun like happy lizards.” 


lovely! 


The East deplores, ‘‘ The poor, dear West ! 
What floods afflict the prairie dwellers! 
It rains and blows like all possessed 
And people live in cyclone cellars!”’ 
The South remarks, “It’s hot up North; 
All summer long they have their troubles 
One hardly dares to venture forth; 
The sidewalks burn, the asphalt bubbles!” 





writing to the steam- 


ship companies and telling what an enjoyable journey they 








had to Europe in the student third class which, owing to the 
falling off in the immigrant traffic, is afforded to students 
professors, artists and literary men exclusively, becaus« 
there are not very many immigrants any more, and what 


there are, are afraid to go third class from what 


they near 
l first « 
buyers, jockeys, 


d, and I can tell 


about the students, but instead they trav lass with 
the garment 


card sharps, and I for one am not surpris¢ 


dukes, and 


international 





you why because I am writing to you as a former expert 
cattle handler | care of 
, 

ut on my last 


who used to spend my time taking 
Atlantic crossing, 


trip I must have been cr: 


steers and cattle on the 





zy because I shipped as a third 





in handling students and literary men, but I assure you, Mr 
Editor, I found out my mistal 


sailing, we had a stampede ¢ 


»when, fifteen minutes after 





j 


f students out of their stockade 


and into the first class, so, of course, todo my duty I started 


to club them on the nose but they had me down in a minute 


and with their d would have 


goring me 


trodden me to death 


Saxophones an 
if | had not had the presence of mind 


nd yell penalty for off 





to blow a wh 
held them back, 







side play whit 


tell you I would rath 





thousand cr Shorthorns in a gale, | 
know wher re ou never have to ge 
cro nest or up out of the stoke id or out of the 





Continued on Page 142 


“Pop, Can't We Make the Pole Trip This Summer?"’ 


“No, Son, You Know Hou 


Your Grandmother Hates Crowds 





Beans with just the right 
flavor! How they tempt and 
delight your appetite! How 
eagerly you eat them! How 
completely satisfied you feel 
when you have finished a 
generous plateful! 


It’s the flavor that makes 
good beans so attractive. And 
it’s the tomato sauce that 
helps to make Campbell’s the 
leading favorites throughout 
the United States. 
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Campbell’s slow-cooked, 
digestible beans are so delicious 
in quality and flavor that you 
always want and insist on 
getting them—once you have 
tasted them! 


SLOW -COOKED 








| WITH Tomato SAUCE | 
Noho CAMPBELL Soup COMPANY — 


CAMDEN,NJ.U.S.A 





12 cents a can 


Except in Rocky Mountain States and in Canada 


POST 





Campbell’s Beans reach the 
crest of their popularity in 
summer. And why not? Could 
amore attractive or nourishing 
dish be placed on the table 
with so little work or effort? 






It is a wise housewife who 
takes advantage of this quality 
food to release her from 
unnecessary time spent in the 
hot kitchen! 


Already cooked—for the 
home meals or out-of-doors! 
Substantial food easily 
prepared and tremendously 
popular for the motor trip, 
camping, boating and hiking. 
Convenience combined with 
quality. 


DIGESTIBLE 
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VER the folded nap- 
kin of the breakfast 
tray, inundating the 

flowered plate, almost sub- 
merging the tiny coffeepot, 
thin, om- 
with 


were envelopes 
inous envelopes, all 
the names of shops in their 
upper left-hand corners 
Constance sat up in bed. 
Against a 
de chine nightgown her bare 
had the warm 
color of a peach. Her fin- 
gers ran through the en- 


pale blue crépe 


shoulders 


velopes quickly, and then, 
with a careless gesture, she 
tossed them all, unopened, 
into the wastebasket. 

“Only bills!" 

Gay sat down on the blue 
silk coverlet. 

“Look here, sweetie! 
she said earnestly. ‘‘ You 
can’t get by with that. 
Thor’s wild!” 


Constance’s eyes opened 





a little wider 

“What about?” 

“He said you promised 
not to charge anything.” 

A line appeared on Con- 





stance’s brow 

“Is Thor spying on me?” 
she cried sharply. 

“You can hardly call it 
spying!” exclaimed Gay. 
**How could he help seeing 
those bills? 
the letter 
mail, when he came in this 


They were in 
box, with his 
morning.” 

Constance’s manner be- 


Tl OF iia Pp z 


came elder-sisterly. 

“I really can’t see why 
he should discuss it with 
you, in any case.” 

“Because,” said Gay, “I 
told him must be 
some mistake, and I dashed 
up here to help you make 








there 


up the mistake.”’ 
Constance became ami- 
able once more. 








“Of course I’ve a perfect 
right to do as I please,”’ she 
said, ‘‘but I do hate scenes. 
Isn’t it I used to think Thor had the sweetest 
disposition.” 

“We might say the bills are mine,”’ Gay suggested. “I 
thought of that right away, and the shops had simply 
But the trouble is, I haven’t got any 


strange: 


mixed our names up. 
money.” 

“Oh, I don’t want you to pay. 
daddy.” 

“But, Constance, Thor would simply loathe that. 
Couldn't we gradually pay them off, out of our allowances, 


I'll send them on to 


and ask the shops to please stop sending — 

“Out of my allowance!”’ cried Constance, exasperated. 
“You know what my allowance is—fifty dollars!” 

Her voice held the utmost contempt for so paltry a sum. 
Those bills are for thousands of dollars!’ 
Thou-sands!”’ gasped Gay. 

She fell back on the bed, and feebly waved her legs like 
1 overturned beetle. 

“Well, I don’t know exactly—I shan’t look. It only 
But you know all those things I bought 
when mother was shopping for Palm Beach, and I’ve 
charged others I thought I might as well, since I’d 
tarted; and [ had to have something to wear! Good 
heavens, I don’t suppose even Thor would expect me to go 
about with Caroline in my old winter things. I have little 
enough as it is Her tone held deep injury. “I’ve never 
been so economical in my life!” 

“Holy Constance!”’ cried Gay, springing up. 

‘What are you going todo? Haven’t you got any money 


at all? 


depresses you. 


since 


so 


cow, 


Busy, Do Not Knock 


“I’m not a magician,” cried Constance bitterly. “Asa 
matter of fact, Gay, I was just going to ask you to lend 
me something.” 

“But, sweetie, I let you have nearly all my March allow- 
ance!”’ 

“‘T’ll pay you back some day. Don’t worry.” 

“T’m not worrying. You can have it. Only ——” 

“*You should have got your April allowance by this time. 
Just let me have fifty, or a hundred, and I'll ——”’ 

“Have you been losing at bridge again, Constance Ban- 
nester? Caroline ought to know you can’t afford to play 
with her crowd!”’ 

**Heavens, Gay, do you imagine, for one instant, I’d let 
Caroline know about my silly little allowance? Or any- 
body?” 

“But, Constance, when you're really and truly married 
to Thor——”’ 

‘When I’m married to Thor,” said Constance, “he will 
simply have to come to his senses about money, that’s all.”’ 

“Then, darling,” retorted Gay, and her mouth was set 
in » firm line, and her blue eyes were stern—“‘ then, darling, 
you must bring him to his senses now.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“T mean I’m not going to help you fool Thor. I’m not 
going to pretend those bills are mine, or lend you any more 
money.” 

For one second of utter, outraged surprise Constance 
stared at the little sister, who had never before rebelled. 

Then she said in a nonchalant, but freezing tone, ‘All 
right, Gay. But, since you aren't going to help, please 


don’t interfere, either. Just 
leave Thor to me. I 
manage him.” 

*T don’t think I’d want 
a man I could manage!” 

Gay strolled toward the 
door. She paused, however, 
with one hand on the knob. 

“Thor’s working on his 
picture again, this morn- 
ing,’ she hinted. 

“‘Oh, really?” 

Constance’s tone was of 
politely assumed interest. 
She usual, 
went straight to a mirror. 

“Thor wants to finish 
this picture in time for his 
show,” Gay went on. 

““Gay,’’ replied Con- 
stance in an 
she was still staring 

mirror you 
think I ought to pluck my 
eyebrows?” 

“No. They’re lovely. 
Absolutely perfect,”” Gay 
replied, somewhat mechan- 
ically. Indeed, whenever 
the conversation 
turned on 
beauty, it 
Sunday-school service, in 


can 


rose, and, as 


absorbed 
voice 


in the “do 





sisters’ 
Constance’s 
resembled a 


which Gay glibly gave the 
required responses. 

“So it might be a pretty 
good idea not to bother him 
until he gets through paint- 
ing,’’ Gay finished reso- 
lutely. 

“My goodness! Do you 
think I’m pining fora fight? 
Be an angel, Gay, will you, 
and turn on the hot water? 
And, oh, Gay, the rose bath 
salts. I’m perfectly sick of 

lilac. 

As Constance stepped 

into her bath, she reflected 

that Lady 

had been ridiculously exag- 

gerated, or else she was 

ugly. Constance idly won- 

dered if it was an ugly 

woman who had invented 

clothes, or a supreme co- 

quette. She inclined to the 

as she looked at her own clothes— charming, 
isible, pastel colored, fresh and delightful 


” 


Godiva’s woes 


latter view 
and almost inv 
as flowers. She drew on her gauzelike stockings tenderly 
How could Thor expect her to be properly supplied even 
with shoes and stockings on fifty dollars a month? Her 
handmade chemise, of pale and pleated chiffon, with a 
border of delicate lace, had cost forty dollars 

“‘T might wear cheap, ugly frocks,” thought Constance— 
though she shuddered at the thought —“‘ but horrid, coarse 
things next me—never! 

“T don't want much,” thought Constance, with righteous 
indignation. ‘‘I don’t ask for emeralds, and country houses, 
and things like that. But I’ve got to live, haven’t 1?” 

And if Thor couldn’t give her the necessities of life, why 
should he refuse to let her have them from daddy? She 
began to feel a deep sense of injury against Thor. He 
wasn’t fair! Gradually, almost imperceptibly, her regard 
for her father had risen. Her former disdain for mere 
money-grubbing business men was diminishing, her forme! 
admiration for wsthetes turning a trifle sour. With the 
unconscious cynicism of the practical sex, Constance re- 
fleeted that it was all very well to have ideals —if you could 
afford them. 

When she was dressed—she had chosen a frock that Thor 
particularly liked, of fuchsia-colored crépe with a pleated 
jabot—she tiptoed out on the balcony, and peeped over the 
railing. On the stand, the model was slouched, bored and 
beautiful, and surreptitiously chewing gum. And Thor was 
painting away for dear life. But his face was drawn and 


Continued on Page 30 
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Hints on cooking 
potato chips 






GET the dainty crispness 
you prize: (1) soak the thin- 






ly cut slices of potato in cold 






water for one hour fo remove 






excess starch; (2) drain and 






dry carefully on a towel to 






remove all water and avoid 






lowering temperature of fry- 
ing fat; (3) fry at a high 
temperature— 400 degrees—in 
‘*Silverleaf’’; (4) drain on 
paper, instead of china, as 










paper is absorbent 





wy 
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In the most delicate of 
all fried foods—a special, 
appetizing crispness 





















T IS in the daintier fried foods, that you particularly 
notice refinements of flavor. How important in potato 
chips, for instance, is that delicate, mellow taste which 


; ; ‘‘Best to buy 
you get only when the frying fat is just exactly right! 


for bake or fry” 

This special, appetizing taste is to many careful cooks a 
matter of very real pride in a// kinds of fried foods. It is to 
get it at its best, that these women have for years used 
Swift’s ‘‘Silverleaf’’ Brand Pure Lard. Rendered excep- 
tionally sweet and pure from choice pork fat, it adds to all 
dishes, fried or baked, just the faint yet delicious richness 
that you want. 


And because of its unusual purity, it heats evenly and 
quickly. It browns foods crisply on the outside and cooks 
them thoroughly to the center. See what remarkably 
appetizing potato chips you get with ‘‘Silverleaf’’ by fol- 
lowing the suggestions printed above. 


You will give your family new pleasure with both your 
frying and your baking, when you use “Silverleaf.’’ Your 
dealer can supply you with ‘“‘Silverleaf’’ in convenient 


4 


1 lb. measuring cartons and in 2, 4 and 8 lb. pails. 


Swift & Company ) 


J 


HIS exclusive ‘‘Silverleaf’ 

4 carton saves you the bother 

“a of packing measuring cups and 
spoons You just score the 

print as shown on the flap of 

the carton, and cut the exact 

amount you need 
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Continued from Page 28 
stern, his mouth grimly set, as if he had tried in vain to 
lose his personal troubles in his work. A sudden almost 
panicky dread of the scene in store for her assailed Con- 
stance. 

She fled back into her room, quickly changed her silk 
frock for a dress and coat of light kasha, deeply bor- 
dered with fox. With her beige gloves, a brown bag and a 
small brown felt hat in her hand, she stole through the 
studio as noiselessly as possible, but her precautions were 
needless, Thor did not even turn his head. In the hall she 
hastily put on her hat, and called as she went past the 
kitchen, ‘‘Good-by, darling! I’m going out to lunch.” 

Gay popped into the hall, a wooden spoon in her hand, 
a look of distress on her face. 

“But, Constance, don’t run away. Thor wants to talk 
to you as soon as he gets through painting.” 

“That's just why I’m running away,” replied Constance 
coolly. “See if you can put Thor in a good humor before I 
get back, angel. You have a way with him.” 

“But, Constance ‘af 

“No! I refuse—absolutely refuse a scene! It’s simply 
too vulgar and degrading to quarrel about money!”’ 

With these lofty words Constance, as usual, found a 
refined excuse for avoiding trouble, and Gay was left, as 
usual, to face it. 

“IT know, now, why they used to kill the messenger who 
brought bad news,”’ thought Gay, an hour later. 

For Thor was looking at her as he should have looked at 
Constance, and he was saying bitterly, “I think you might 
have warned me, Gay, that this was going on!" 

But Gay couldn't resent his in- 
justice, she was too sorry for him. 

“‘Couldn’t you let daddy pay?” 
she asked, in a small, placating 
voice. “I know he’d want to. Be- 
cause it really isn’t fair 44 

“*We’ve been over all that!’’ he 
interrupted harshly. ‘‘I’m living 
up to my part of the agreement. I 
keep my promises, even 
if Constance doesn’t!” 

‘*T only meant let 
daddy pay just this once,” 
murmured Gay meekly. 

‘*Don’t you see, 

though,”” he burst out, 
exasperated, “‘if I give in 
this time, it will always 
be the same thing, over 
and over? Constance will 
just keep on getting into 
debt, and running to your 
fathertc helpusout! No! 
She's got to choose some- 
time —whether she cares 
enough about me, I mean, 
to give up a few things or 
not, and it might as well 
be now. Perhaps, when 
Constance sees what a 
hell of a time I’ll have 
paying these bills, it will 
be a lesson to her!” he 
added, with the desperate 
optimism of the lover. 

Gay looked dubious, 
but was silent, until Thor 
put on his overcoat. Then 
she said, still rather 
timidiy, ‘‘Do you mind 
telling me where you're 
going, Thor?” 

“Not as much as I 
mind going,”” he replied 
with a short; unmirthful 
“Rita owes me 
some money, and [ suppose I’ve no 
more reason to be squeamish about 
collecting it than any other trades- 
man. That’s all it is—a trade 
painting portraits like that! But I 
uppose I'll have to get used to it if 
I marry Constance.” 

He laughed again, and this time 
bitterly. 

“Do you know, Gay, it strikes me 
as pretty funny for a man to ex- 
hange his youth, and ambition, and ideals, for silk stock- 
ings, and Paris hats. It makes you think marriage is just a 
conspiracy on the part of dressmakers.”’ 

" replied Gay earnestly. ‘‘ You talk to 


9 


me like that, but never to Constance. Why don’t you? 


laugh 


‘**Listen, Thor! 


“Oh, I can’t talk to her,’”’ he said wearily. ‘‘We never 
can reason anything out. It’s just quarrels and kisses, and 
that way Constance always wins!” 


XXVIII 
ONSTANCE came home at nightfall, with shining eyes, 
and orchids on her breast. The mauve box of bon- 
bons she handed to Gay with a rather magnanimous 
flourish. 

‘Here, infant! Present from a handsome stranger.” 

Thor looked up from the book he wasn’t reading. He 
rose, and came toward Constance, and she was startled at 
the sight of his face, gray with fatigue, and lined with worry. 

“Why, darling, what’s the matter?” 

She put out her arms, and would have folded him into a 
heavenly embrace, all soft fur, and intoxicating perfume— 
Toujours L’Amour—but Thor rudely drew back. 

““Where have you been?’’ His voice was harsh. 

““Where have you?” she retorted lightly. “I called up 
twice this afternoon, and you were out. Didn’t I, Gay?” 

“Yes,” corroborated the little sister solemnly, watching 
them both with anxious eyes. 

‘“‘Tollie wants us all to dine with him tonight,’’ said Con- 
stance, dropping down on the sofa, and taking off her gloves, 
“and dance somewhere. His sister’s coming, and of course 
there’ll be another man.” 

““So you’ve been with Tollie?”’ 

She raised her perfect brows. 

“Is this a cross-examination? Anyway, you look very 
cross,’’ she coaxed, in a tone of careless good humor. “ Yes, 
love, I lunched with Tollie. You were so busy I didn’t want 


She Tossed Them Ail, Unopened, Into the Wastebasket 
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to disturb you. Then we motored out to his sister’s—her 
place is a perfect knock-out, isn’t it, Gay? Then we mo- 
tored back. Now, where have you been? Or, perhaps we'd 
better dress for dinner first, and tell our life stories later.” 
“T am not going out to dinner,”’ said Thor. 
“Why not?” 
“T’ve got to work.” 
“Work? At night!” 
“Day and night.” 
“Why, Thor, how absurd!” 
“Tt isn’t absurd at all. That is, if you don’t consider 
your extravagance absurd.” 
She rose, moved toward the stairs with dignity. 
“T haven’t time to quarrel with you now, Thor. 
on, Gay, we must hurry.” 
“But, Constance, Thor isn’t going.” 
“T know.” 
“‘Then—are we going without him?” 
“T promised Tollie. He will have to get another man, 
that’s all.’”’ 
“Not for me,”’ said Gay. 
“What do you mean?” 
“T’m not going either.” 
“Why not?” 
“T just don’t want to.’ 
“Don’t be silly!’’ Thor advised. 
party. I’ll be busy all evening.” 
“I shan’t be in your way, Thorvald Ware!” 
“T didn’t mean that.”” His voice softened. ‘‘ But there’ll 
be no one to amuse you, Petit Asticol.”’ 
“T don’t have to be amused! I’m not a baby!” 
She marched upstairs after Con- 
stance. Constance was already 
out of her cloth frock, and rapidly 
stripping off her stockings. 
“Do exactly as you please, 
Gay,’’ she remarked, in a freezing 
tone. “I hardly know what excuse 
to make to Tollie, though.” 
“Well, you’ve got no right to 
make engagements for me!” 
Continued on Page 32) 
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N so tar as the new, o: devree, 
eight-cylinder Cadillac is con 
cerned, discussion of mechanical 
premacy 1s unnecessary and almost 
useless. 
That supremacy pt roclaims itself un 


mistakably in pertormat nee as it has in 


every C adillac which preceded the 


present splendidly successtul car. 


American lovers of tine motoring have 


always listened respecttully to assur 
ances which promised an improve 
ment upon Cadillac. 


— 





But they have never 
been lured away be 

cause it has alwavs 
been so simple and so 
yi easy a thing to prove 


to themselves by 
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ot the new, oO degree, eight cylinder 
\ adillac Wwe are Wit ICssl th [ le 
turning away—that return to some 
thing solid and assured and lista 
ably superior which Cadillac ha 
always provided. 

In this case, however, Cadil] ad 
seltalmost the only occupant ot Its ow 
fnecar held—and the old ¢ ecli 
tele is be oO enormotl ented 
by new ccessions th Ne ¢ tul 
pal takll Capacitie Ol th cat 
plant are bei tare to tne a 
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will surpass all previous conception 1 
the immediate future 
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ft 


iternoon, W he n I te le phoned 


Constance Bannester —twice 
po itively, Thor wouldn’t want to go!” 
to do with you?” 
lot to do with you!” 
a deep sigh, and fell back gracefully on 


] | f chiffon. 


ad only 1n a tube of 
\ 


being lectured!"’ she complained. “I 
the same ideas as you have about love, 


You’re so dreadfully abo- 


rfectly horrible effect on you!’’ Gay 

lrive Thor wild, and then you come 

ling, and making him jealous, be- 

ying retend everything’s his fault or mine! 
o drag him out on a party, when he’s simply 
at home one evening for a 


couldn't ou stay 


"replied Constance, “‘and you needn’t 


either, And Thor need 


thank you 


lreadful they are!”’ 


stance! He 


does know! 


He opened them.” 


Prt 


is Inside too 


personal letters cried Constance, 


, call bills 


; personal letters,’’ Gay 
f you aren't the person who’s got to 
s if they’d been addressed to Thor.”’ 
It’s utterly dishonorable! I shall 

999 


will ever forgive you! 
the subject with a shrug of her 


id turn on the warm water 
in a 
was stretching a canvas, 


vhen the desire to hurt an 


1 out on an inanimate object 


+ 


growled at Gay over his 
shoulder 
‘Bette 
ane YOu Out 
him, her hands 
short 


She came around 


clasped behind hs wore a frock of 


emerald-green silk amber hair was tossed back in a 


thick, tumbling, an 
} 


ing forehead, like a frowning i V's, 


ve from her slightly bulg- 
and her round cheeks, 
fiushed 


rightly her round eyes, clear 


bluish green, : ‘kling with anger, were those of a 
defiant little boy. 
sent the expressi 

“Who asked you to, Mr. Smarty 


her artificially adult mouth 


t lips were carefully painted to repre 
a movie vampire 

’’’ she cried childishly, 
out of ‘l ean cook my own 


if rr, and ys Irs, was going 


to invite you — before 
you gots 
He drop} +d sna mer al 


mode! 


i sat down on the edge of the 
ired. He ran his hands 
through 


e apologized, ‘‘I don't know why I take it 


‘Gosh, 
It’s Constance 
* she can’t go to Toll 


Bannester obeying 
Ma 


to have her out of the way this 


at’s not the trouble 


him on the model stand, and kicked 
heels softly against its edge, whistling 
gently and sadly, meanwhile 


y, ‘You never have painted at 


some commercial work.”’ His tone was matter- 


oon as possible - 


For 


your own pictures? 


she gasped, dismayed 
no feeling 
I shan’t 


ig picture, and several of the others 


odel not to come again 


ll, I won’t have time now 
I don’t want you to do that! 


"ve got to make some money 


n't that enough?”’ 


‘Oh, yes, Rita left a message.’’ He smiled grimly 
‘Her secretary had been instructed to tell Mr. Ware, that 
Mrs. Dallett would finish the sitti 
her return.” 

“And when will that be?’ 


“That is most uncertain.” 


igs for her portraits, on 


He mimicked Miss Briggs’ 
tones. 

**But can’t you write 

“Tt need the money now. Besides, it wouldn’t be any 
use. Rita isn’t satisfied with either of her portraits. Her 
secretary made that quite plain.” 

He laughed shortly. 

“*She said Mrs. Dallett would give me another chance.” 

Suddenly his fair skin was darkened by a rush of blood, 
like a cloud shadow passing over blond wheat. 

“‘She won’t get another chance! She’ll never come inside 
my studio again! I'll have her damn portraits packed, and 
shipped to her, and she needn’t pay me one cent. I want 
I’m through! Never, never again, 
I don’t care what happens, I'll starve to 
death, but I won't t It’s a dog’s life. 
You're nothing but a slave. They treat you worse than a 


precise 


‘em out of the place! 
so help me! 
ake portrait orders. 


dressmaker.” 

Gay was too tactful to express her sympathy. She 
whistled a few bars of Hotsy Totsy, and executed a com- 
plicated step. 

“If you want my opinion,” she remarked carelessly, ‘‘I 
think you’re darn well out of it not to be Rita’s fifth hus- 
band.’ 

She Charlestoned out, and shut the door, and Thor went 
He was sketching in the composition 
with a stick of charcoal, when Constance came downstairs, 
looking like roses in moonlight. For her dress was of pale 
yellow petals of chiffon over silver, and her cloak, silver- 
lined, of ivory-yellow velvet, and these tones of pale gold 
and ivory, and the subdued gleam of silver, all this rich 
depth and softness seemed to melt away, as in an ethereal 
light, and become a part of the even creamier tones, the 
deeper, luminous softness of Constance’s flesh. 
luxurious as that of most enchanting to the touch 
cream-white roses in the white enchantment 


on with his work. 


Flesh as 
roses 
of all flowers, 
of the moon. 

Thor looked up, and saw her, and gave a quick gasp, like 
And 


Constance’s eyes acknowledged the involuntary tribute 


a man who is suddenly plunged into ice-cold water 


But she spoke in an impersonal tone 
“Tollie’s sending his car for me. Mind if I wait here?” 

“Not at all.” 

He returned to his drawing 

Constance sat on the sofa, watching him, idly interested. 

“Why, Thor,”’ she exclaimed, after a moment, “I think 

like that better than anything you’ve done!” 

“It’s an advertisement,”’ he replied dryly, without look- 

ing around. 


“Oh! Well, 


to be, 


anyway, it’s awfully well drawn.” 


‘Got or they wouldn’t take it.” 

‘I didn’t know you could do advertisements, Thor.” 
‘I didn’t either. Don’t yet,” 
“May not be accepted.” 


it an order?” 


he replied, somewhat 

grimly 
**But, isn’t 
“Oh, yes, it’s 
““‘Who?”’ 
“Advertising firm 

of the departments 


an order—if I can do it to suit them.’ 
I’ve a friend who’s at the head of one 
He gave me the work, will give me 
re if 1 make gi Really very decent of him. They 
ly don't care to bother with painters like me.”’ 

got th experts at the game. 
I can’t hope to do it as 


Ir own people 


them 


r, some of 
‘““Mustn’t ha 
chided cheerfully 
“T haven't But the very thing 
I’m trying for in my own painting, just makes this sort of 
thing all the more difficult for me. 
He turned away from his easel, to look at her, trapped 
he lovers’ delusion that if eyes meet, minds 
that, this time, he could bring her into that 
mutual understanding which is as necessary—almost as 
’ But the effect on himself 
of looking at Constance was rather to lose the thread of his 
argument, to have his voice become tender and dreamy, 
it 


ve the little old inferiority complex,’’ she 


about my own work. 


once more by 
must too, sure 


necessary —as mutual embraces 


out of all proportion to the discussion of an abstract sub- 
ject, and all of a sudden he felt it was rather, elderly and 
academic to be talking about painting at all, and finished 
up hurriedly. 
‘*“You see, darling, in my own pictures I’m not trying for 
a moment, then sai 
you mean you don’ ke thi 
His smile was touched with annoyance 
‘As they to whom? I 
sees things differently. But never mind 


mak ngs look as they 


rea look imagine everyone 
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under 


Natu 


declared —‘‘ now, 


“Now ’’—C 
stand why people don’t like 


onstance 


your portra 
rally, if you have that point of view! 
good thing for you to take up advertising 


Her easy acceptance of his sacrifice 
failure to comprehend that it wa 
Thor 


down, to keep his temper, to be ge ntie 


} 1 


He had fully determine 
calmly, and reasonably, about the 
all he wanted to do was 
all-—_for he longed, too, 
and cover her soft cheeks, 


» shout 
to crush her f 

and her velv 
deep-rose-petal arms with kisse He 
irritated him unbearably, he thought her 
and stupid—yes, stupid 


in the curve of her neck, just w 


but he wanted 


here J 
forget! Sink down in 


and forget —for; 


as a spent swimmer into the depths of the sea, and welcom: 


oo 
, tnen, the numilia 


the sweet oblivion of death 
tion of loving and despisiny f feeling 
contempt 
strangely spurred by contempt, I f 
He yielded, 


S arms, t 


desire 


and 
and of one’s own weakness 
and her. He took her in h 
loss of self-respect wit! 
But, for once, Constan 

to do with cleverness 101] 
Thor 


ce her usual self, b 


error. She drew back, pushed 

She said, not at all | 
a wife, ‘No! You're crumpling 
were very rude to me when I first 


She had done 


my dress 
came hom 
) or of restoring hi 
He returned to his easel. His ! 
picked up the charcoal, but now 
reasonably, as he had meant 
“T’ve not taken 
to, but because I've got to make 
“What for?’’ She 


a pay your debts.”’ 


up this work for tu 


some money 
swung about, facin 
“They don't concern you : 

“They do!” 
“They don’t! 


‘Because you were too cowardly to stay 


How dared you open those bills 
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about them. I admit it wasn’ 

don’t play fair, either 

you'd let me in for 
‘I haven't let 


everything witho. 


‘I won't have y 
mean anythin 
“You can’t for 
and then expect m¢ 
Thor! 
ought to realize, by th 
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He turned pale. “Does that mear 


ce me to make a perf 


The whole thing’s too 


3 time, that v 


realize been a mistake? 
“Of course it 


He braced his voice 


was a mistake!”’ 
against the 
was sweeping from his heart to his lip 
You want to end it, then?”’ 

“Oh, don’t be melodramatic! I 
mother’s was a mistake 
too utterly I might as well tell y« 
only agreed to it 


I always thought t! 
silly! 
to convince mother and ; 
“*Convince us of what 
His face was stern 
subsided. He was looking a 
if she were a stranger 
“Why,” it 
mother that daddy must help us. Give a 
mean. You needn't accept anything from 


her laugh was impatic 


so terribly proud.” 


“I’m too proud to let anyone els« 
“Oh, Thor darling, that’s copy -hook st 


Sup} 
over to him, gave his shoulder a little ; 
shake, laughed up in his face, wi 

and went on, with a drop more 
and Amer 


response, 
“*Don’t be so provincial, and 
difference does it make who gives me t 
them! it’s too horribly 
to give up everything for the sake 
“T thought you might do it 
cared about me.” 
“Oh, I do love you. I 
For the first time in that long, 
yielded to the blessed relief of a 
sense of comfort and s 
But the 
, Thor took up the 
to see it to its 


pleasant bypaths of embraces 


do iove 


arms. respite was only 


> argument, 


conclusion, 
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Today Chrysler“70”, changed in 
no way except new lower prices 
which save you *50 to °200, con- 
tinues more emphatically than 
ever in its aan making history 
the car of American preference. 


Everywhere it is acclaimed the 
oreatest of six-cylinder values. 
Everywhere it is welcomed as an 


individual discovery by virtue of 


its inbuilt quality, Jaa seg 
grace, economy, comfort, safety 
and durability. 

Case-hardened motorists—men 


CHRYSLER 
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>50 to °200 | 
‘70”—Unchanged in Quality 


Supreme 


in Value 


and women who haven’t been 
really enthusiastic about a 
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about the performance and the 
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long life of their Chrysler ‘‘7¢ 
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*50 to °200, are as tar ahead ot 

ontempor chievement s 
the anugent and dashing “70” 
itself outranks the older Types. 
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| got word of him and of other old cus- 
By and by I learned that Simon 
wasn’t doing so well, not discounting his 
bills any more, but getting on the slow-pay 
list. Then he made an assignment-——for the 
benefit of creditors, lawyers call it; but in 
this case the creditors weren't greatly bene- 
fited. The poker money had eaten up the 
store money 

There was an old cock named Gresham. 
As I recall it, he had something or other to 
do with Queen Elizabeth's exchequer; and 
he laid down a law that bad money will 
drive out good money, or words to that 
effect. What he had in mind wasn’t poker, 
but clipped and debased coinage. Simon 
Goldberg, out in Texas, exemplified Gresh- 
am’'s law in a wider scope. Bad money eats 
up good money. Young men ought to know 
that, but there’s nothing about it in cur- 
rency books. Next I knew of Simon he had 
my old job of selling goods on the road; but 
trouble with his accounts 
and he lost the job. Then he went to clerk- 
ing in a retail haberdashery shop— taking 
his pay, practically, in poker chips. Then 
he died. The cigar box was all he had left. 
His example impressed me with the im- 
possibility of maintaining two distinct kinds 
of money on a parity. Your book on the 
currency should devote a chapter to that 
phase of the subject. You can find plenty 
of illustrations. 


tomers 


there was some 


Grandfather Currency 


I'm only sixty years old —mere infant 
compared to Methuselah—but I have seen 
great changes in our currency system which 
are not mentioned in the textbooks. For 
example, what has become of the kind of 
currency my grandfather used? The books 
don’t say that it has been withdrawn from 
circulation, but I'd like to know where you 
can find any of it now. 

Grandfather carried his currency in a big 
leather wallet that had been worn shiny 
before I first saw it. The wallet was fastened 
with a long leather strap that went all the 
way round it. He carried it always in the 
nner breast pocket of his vest. Usually he 
carried mere change in an outside pocket; 
but to get at the wallet he had to unbutton 
and down to the inside 
pocket, and then undo the long strap. It 
was a deliberate process. The currency had 
You had to dig it up. And it had 
splendid lasting qualities—-warranted to 
keep in all climates. Spending it was like 
pouring out of a jug in cold 
weather 

The books would give you to understand 
it was practically the same kind of currency 
we have now, but a ten-dollar bill in my 
grandfather's sort of money would outlast 
a whole handful of the ten-dollar bills I 
get Maybe there’s a little of that 
kind of money left on some New England 
farms, say. But I doubt it. If there was 
any of it some of these enterprising col- 
lectors of antiques would have discovered 
t and put it on saie. They comb the coun- 
try for grandfather clocks and warming 
pans and grandmother spinning wheels; 
but I’ve never found any grandfather cur- 
rency in their shops. 

Yet grandfather money would sell like 
I would buy it at a round pre- 
mium myself—not for my personal use, 
but to suppl family with spending 
money. I could afford to pay a good pre- 
mium for it 


“he first 


his vest reach 


roots. 


molasses 


now 


hot cakes 


y my 


currency transaction that ever 
a lasting impression on me was in 

Of course I had often 
that. Probably I'd had 
own—a penny, But 
have been anything very 
dramatic about those earlier experiences, 
{ have no recollection of them. 


made 

that kind of money 
seen money befor: 

money of my Say. 

there couldn't 

vDeCAUSE 
“he first impression happened the sum- 

I was six years old. My grandfather 
myself and my sister, two years older, 

’ It was a real circus, traveling 
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over the country roads in its own wagons 
and stopping outside of town right after 
breakfast to make up for the grand street 
parade. There were two lions in a cage 
that was all red and gold; and the band, 
all red and gold, too, rode on top of the 
cage. My uncle, who was musicianly, said 
that once the top of the cage fell in and the 
lions killed all the band, and the coroner’s 
jury returned a verdict of justifiable homi- 
cide. 

Grandfather drove in from the farm, in 
his top buggy, in time to see the street 
parade, and from then on till the afternoon 
performance was the same as waiting for 
it to get dark enough to light the Christ- 
mas tree. I don’t remember about buying 
the tickets at the entrance; but sometime 
during the entertainment a man came 
among the spectators—moving up and 
down the tiers of seats, stepping around and 
over and on people—bawling an invitation 
to remain and witness the grand concert 
and minstrel show, which would take place 
immediately after the main performance. 
This would be the first, last and only oppor- 
tunity to secure tickets for that peerless 
exhibition, at twenty-five cents for grown 
people, children half price. 

This man was louder than the circus, 
and very busy, meandering up and down 
the benches, handing out tickets, making 
change. He carried a lot of money in plain 
sight; bills bent round his middle finger, 
their two ends sticking out. Of course I 
was bursting with eagerness to witness the 
grand concert and minstrel show, but 
politely saying nothing about it, because it 
would cost money and grandfather had 
already spent a lot of money getting us into 
the main show. 

The noisy man approached us and I was 
thrilled to see grandfather begin un- 
buttoning his vest. That meant money. 
Judicially, like a man engaged in grave 
business, grandfather undid the strap and 
opened the wallet. Somehow the five- 
dollar bill that he took out struck me 
vividly. It was part of a momentous trans- 
action. The man had turned aside to serve 
some other customers. Grandfather re- 
strapped the wallet and returned it to his 
inner vest pocket, holding the five-dollar 
bill in his hand—a fatal error. Here was 
the man, noisier and busier than ever. He 
whipped the bill out of grandfather’s fingers 
and stuck it merely in his coat pocket as 
though five-dollar bills were as plenty as 
blackberries where he came from. Silver 
jingled in that coat pocket. Out came a 
handful. 

**One adult, two children,” said the busy 
man; ‘‘that's fifty cents.” He laid a coin 
in grandfather's palm. ‘‘ That’s one dollar.” 
He began counting the ends of dollar bills 
in the sheaf round his middle finger: ‘‘ Two 
dollars, three, four, five. There you are, 
colonel. Who next? Remember, the first, 
last and only chance to secure your tickets 
for the grand concert Allright, cap’n; 
how many?” And on he went, very busy 
and noisy, while grandfather stuffed the 
change into his outside vest pocket and my 
eyes returned to the sawdust ring. 


A Disappearing Act 


Up at our house, after the circus, grand- 
father had occasion to make change; but 
his vest pocket contained only a silver half 
dollar and two one-dollar bills not four 
one-dollar bills; only two. There was a 
long, shocked discussion of this deficit. My 
sister, being older and more dependable 
than myself, was called upon to testify. 
She was positive, just as grandfather was, 
that the man had counted off four one- 
dollar bills. 

After much pondering grandfather hit 
upon the scandalous solution. The man 
had counted the ends of the bills as they 
stuck out between his fingers. Some of the 
bills must have been doubled over so that 
he counted two ends of the same bill. For 


many years afterward grandfather took all 
suitable opportunities to illustrate how this 
trick had been played upon him. 
times he would dredge the old wallet out 
of his inner vest pocket and extract sev- 
eral bills to show how the rascal had done 
it. Sometimes he would bend strips of 
paper round his middle finger. It made a 
great impression on me, because, to grand- 
father, being short-changed out of two dol- 
lars was about like an earthquake or a tidal 
wave. 

When I was a youngster we lived in town 
and our money was different from grand- 
father’s. There were fewer roots to it. Still, 
our monetary system began with a penny, 
and as long as I lived at home ten cents was 
an important piece of currency. By the 
time my children got through college their 
currency system began with a five-dollar 
bill. They knew of small change, of course, 
but nothing under five dollars really 
counted as money. 

Not that they got any more out of their 
money than I used to. for there is a kind of 
currency inflation that economists over- 
look. The college junior whose low unit is 
five dollars gets no more satisfaction out of 
his expenditures than his father got with a 
low unit of fifty cents —-not a bit more. A 
carpenter, doing some work at my house, 
was speaking of that the other day that it 
took half a dollar to give his children the 
same content that he used to get out of a 
nickel. 


Some- 


Misfit Averages 


Economists, you see, merely scratch the 
surface of this matter of money. They look 
at one government report and tell you 
there are so many dollars in the country. 
Then they look at another report and say 
that the price of commodities, taken in the 
lump, has increased or decreased so much 
since 1914, or since any other date; there- 
fore the purchasing power of a dollar has 
risen or fallen by such a per cent since that 
date. With that they are pretty nearly 
through. They take the dollars, at a given 
time, as being all of an equal value. But at 
any given time there is an enormous differ- 
ence in the value of different dollars, de- 
pending on who has them. 

If you read a statistical statement on any 
subject that deals with human living you 
must remember that it tells you nothing 
about the human beings who are doing the 
living. One ton of pig iron is like another. 
If you count up the tons and find there are 
100,000, that tells all you need to know 
about them. But if you count up human 
beings and find there are 100,000, that tells 
you nothing about any one of them, for no 
two are alike. In the past quarter century 
there has been a tremendous output of 
statistics that deal with living—average 
wages, average incomes, average families, 
and so forth. Of course they are very use- 
ful when intelligently used; but they tell 
you nothing about yourself or any other 
actual human being. No human being has 
an average income, an average cost of living 
and an average family consisting of four 
and a half persons. 

Nobody has better statistics than the life- 
insurance companies. Out of 50,000 men of 
a given age, the actuary can tell you, prac- 
tically to a dot, how many will die within a 
year. But as to whether you're going to 
die within a year or live to be a hundred, he 
knows no more than Simple Simon; and 
that, after all, is what you're most interested 
in. The lady who had twelve children but 
wouldn't have another on any account be- 
cause she had read that every thirteenth 
child born in the world was a Chinaman 
was only one out of a great many victims of 
taking statistics literally, whereas they are 
only arithmetical symbols. If you attempt 
to apply statistics to concrete human lives 
you must put in a huge -r to indicate the 
unknown human factors. 

This subject of the currency is full of x’s 
that the books leave out. So far as I have 
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read, they do not mention another currency 
law as sound as old Gresham’s— namely, 
that the more money any man has, the less 
it is worth. But that is a fact of common 
experience. 

If you haven't any money ten dollars is 
life itself. But if you have $10,000,000, a 
ten-spot is only a bore. All through the 
country towns and on farms you will find 
families by the thousand whose yearly in- 
come runs, around $1500. For that 
they can get a sanitary and not uncomfort- 
able place to live in, food, clothing, light, 
heat, schooling for the children, everything 
to read that the public library affords, and a 
good many diversions. The difference be- 
tween what they get and what a big-city 
family on $15,000 a year gets will consist 
pretty largely of embellishments 
amusements. 

The $15,000 family will have a guest 
room. Father and mother will sleep in twin 
beds of wood painted blue instead of in a 
double bed of cast iron painted white. They 
will be better supplied with bathtubs. They 
he play on the stage with the 
original cast, whereas the $1500 family sees 
itin the movies. Father will have a regular 
two or three weeks’ vacation, but probably 
get less fishing in the course of a year than 
the head of the $1500 country-town family 
enjoys. 

I don’t mean that the 
$15,000 family has are not well worth while 


say, 


and 


will see 


extra things the 


but in any rational view of the satisfactions 
and opportunities of life, does the $15,000 
family get ten times as much as the $1500 
family? Of course it doesn't. Maybe if 
you could reduce all the intangibles to 
arithmetical terms, it gets three times as 
much. In other words, its dollars are worth 
less than half as much as the dollars of the 
$1500 family. 

Of course, in every actual case it will all 
depend upon the actual family. But by 
and large, after you have got a decent 
living, according to the standards of your 
community, the value of money is in in- 
verse ratio to the size of the income. Given 
a decent living, men want happiness, which 
can't be bought. Fifteen-hundred-a-year 
thinks $15,000 will buy it, and Fifteen- 
thousand thinks he might purchase it for 
$50,000. The rule is that the more money a 
man has, the less value he gets for it. As 
you go upward from $15,000 the law of 
diminishing returns works still more ruth 
lessly; $100,000 a year means, probably, a 
big apartment in town and a big house in 
the country that drive mother to distraction 
with servant tribulations and introduce a 
whole library cf social rivalries and heart- 
burnings, to say nothing of complicating 
the problem of the children. 


When Dollars Seem Nickels 


Fifteen-thousand goes abroad in a state 
room without a bath, a Hundred-thousand 
goes in a suite on B deck. But they go in the 
same ship, eat the same food and dance to 
the same orchestra. A Hundred-thousand’s 
money isn’t worth nearly half as much per 
dollar as Fifteen-thousand’s. If you have 
very few dollars, each one is worth a large 
premium, for it keeps you alive. Maybe 
somewhere around $10,000 a year a dollar 
is worth par. After that 
ngly to a discount. We might put it in 
diagram like this: 


it goes increas 


YEA 


1 OOO 000 


The value of money fluctuates also with 
the temper of the times. Of course in a 
time of depression commodity prices will 
most likely fall, and economists take that 
into account. But that doesn’t measur: 
the whole difference. In boom times, as we 
have been seeing in Florida, the value of 

Continued on Page 36 
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Every day Oldsmobile owners recommend 
their car to theirfriends ... andthisis why: 


They selected Oldsmobile for what it could 
do and how it did it. 

They chose it for the quality of craftsman- 
ship so evident in even minor details; for its 
beauty, for its smoothness, for its power: 
for its nimbleness in traffic and its han- 
dling ease. 

Then in the crucial test of trial by mile, 
they found it asked no favors and feared 
no road. 


Their judgment stands confirmed! 


S35 OLDSMOBILE 


@s Product of GENERAL MOTORS 


BODY BY FISHER 
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LAURA LA PLANTE in “POKER FACES” 


The fact that you can’t see 


all that is best in pictures unless 
you see UNIVERSAL is accentuated by 
the GREATER MOVIE LIST which UNI- 
VERSAL has created for 1926-27. The 
stories are chosen from the work of brilliant 
writers and the players from among the 
best the screen world affords. 


Here is a partial list which 
I commend warmly to your con- 
sideration. In succeeding advertisements, 
| will give you the others. If you will pre- 
serve this list, it ‘will prove a guide to your 
best entertainment fer months to come. 


“Poker Faces’’— starring 
EDWARD EVERETT HORTON, one 
of the funniest men on the New York stage, 
and LAURA LA PLANTE. Adapted from 
the popular novel by Edgar Franklin. 
Directed by Harry Pollard. 


“The Old Soak’’—star- 


ring JEAN HERSHOLT with JUNE 
MARLOWE and GEORGE LEWIS. From 
the play by the well-known humorist, Don 
Marquis. Directed by Edward Sloman. 


“The Marriage Clause” — 
featuring FRANCIS X. BUSHMAN, 
BILLY DOVE and WARNER OLAND. 
From The Saturday Evening Post story 
“Technic,” by Dana Burnet. A Lois Weber 
production, 


“The Runaway Express’”’ 
-featuring JACK DAUGHERTY and 
BLANCHE MEHAFFEY. From the inter- 
nationally famous stories, “The Nerve of 
Foley,” by Frank H. Spearman. 


“Her Big Night’’— star- 
ring LAURA LA PLANTE, assisted by 
EINAR HANSON, a newcomer in the 
world of stars. Picture adapted from Peggy 
Gaddis’ magazine story, “Doubling for 
Lora.” Direc ted by Melville Brown. 


HOUSE PETERS in ‘‘Prison- 


ers of the Storm’’—a tale of the snow 
country. Directed by Lynn Reynolds. 


Please remember that I am always sincerely 


giad to receive your comments, criticisms and 


suggestions. Write me 


(arl Li zemmile 


President 


{To be continued next week) 


Send 10c each for autographed photographs of 
Reginald Denny, Hoot Gibson and 
aura La Plante 


UNIVERSAL 
PICTURES 


730 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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dollar tends to fall because everybody, or 
a great many people, spend it more care- 
lessly. And in a time of depression, aside 
from the change in commodity 
people tend a nd money more carefully. 

I can give you an illustration of fluctua- 
tion in the value of money, aside from 
change in commodity prices, right here. In 
three years the deposits in our bank have 
doubled—grown from $7,000,000 to $14,- 
000,000. But the $14,000,000 isn’t so good, 
dollar for dollar, as the $7,000,000 was. 
much easy money in it, for one thing. 
That’s been the only important trouble 
with Florida the past three years—too much 
easy money. Industrially and agricultur- 
ally, we’re a new state with enormous room 
for expansion; more or less in the condition 
of Kansas and Nebraska fifty years ago. 
Any expanding state needs capital. We 
used to have need of all the money we could 
get hold of. If you deposited $100 in the 
bank somebody here stood ready to borrow 
about seventy-five of it to buy goods for 
consumption, or to carry his orange crop 
through to harvest or toset up a jam factory. 
In short, the money, by and large, went into 
local production and distribution. It was 
worth par, or a premium, to the com- 
munity. 

Then along 


prices, 


Too 


came this gorgeous real- 
estate development. Money poured in here 
to buy lots and build subdivisions. But a 
commercial bank can’t lend money on real 
estate. So for three years we have been 
filled up with money that couldn’t be used 
locally. The expansion was one-sided; the 
money and energy that went into real- 
estate development were out of all propor- 
tion to the money and energy that went 
into agriculture or manufacturing or mer- 
chandising. Money must be put at work 
somewhere, however; so we had to send the 
surplus funds up to New York to buy 
Northern commercial paper or to be loaned 
on call on the Stock Exchange. Every bank 
in Florida has been doing that. 


Lending Cheap; Borrowing Dear 


On the other hand, have needed 
money all tne while for permanent improve- 
ments—roads, hotels, apartment houses, 
dwellings, and so forth; long-term things 
that a commercial bank can't put its money 
into. The result is that we have been lend- 
ing New York short-term money at 4 per 
cent interest and at the same time borrow- 
ing from New York as many millions of 
long-term money at 8 per cent interest. I 
could match transactions from the books of 
our little bank, where we have loaned at 4 
and borrowed at 8 on the same day. We 
had too much of one kind of money and not 
enough of another kind. 

That’s one way of illustrating that the 
$14,000,000 isn’t so good, dollar for dollar, 
as the $7 but it touches the 
least important phase of it. Economists 
distinguish between hard money 
money; but a more important distir 
is between hard money and easy money. 

Lord only knows how many men flocked 
to Florida the past three years to get rich 
quick in the real-estate line. A great ma- 
jority of them took to selling lots for some- 
body else. In 1923, 1924 and 1925, selli 
lots in Florida was about like selling « 
tickets. Anybody could do it. No end 
enterprising young men made more money 
in a month than they’d made before in a 

I know some chaps with no enter- 
» at all who made handsome incomes 

lots; and others, who would have 

first-rate salesmen of anything, who 

were making a fortune. I 
have seen enough of it here in this one spot 
to know that of that easy money 
turned out to be stage money. 

Some hard-headed individuals may be 
able to stand easy money, but it isn’t good 
for a community. For one thing, it calls 
the rats. Wherever there is a lot of easy 
money there will be a lot of rascals. Every 
gold rush and oil boom illustrates that 

And in spite of all that moralists may say, 
people, in the f 


we 
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Last year was the 
$60,000 ne t, in round fig 

‘But | worked my head off to make it,”’ 
he wailed. “I’ve been working my head off 
on that fifteen Two 
years ago I bought a couple of lots on 
Second Street. I never did anything to ’em 
or about ’em, except to walk past once in a 
while and look at ’em. I sold ’em last fall 
at a net profit of $75,000—25 per cent more 
than I made working myself to a shadow in 
the store for a whole year. It makes me 
feel like a fool.” 

I sympathized with him. It does make 
you feel like a fool to work hard for money 
when you can make more by doing nothir WZ. 
The easy money your affec- 
tions. I’ve made some money myself specu- 
lating in real estate here. It tickles me a 
lot more than the money I have really done 
something to earn. That’s corrupting, you 
know. A drink of whisky makes you feel 
better, for a little while, than going through 
a set of physical exercises does; but we al 
know it’s not so healthy. Easy 
financial whisky drinking 


business for years. 


comes first in 


money is 


corrupting 


Regulating Money’s Morals 


In the end, don’t forget money lives 
off hard money. It’s plain enough that no 
dollar would be worth anything unless 
somebody had made a dollar’s worth of 
something that a man could eat, wear, play 

with or otherwise consume. If t here wasn’t 
a corre sponding dollar’s worth of something 
that a man could eat, play with or 
otherwise consume, your dollar would be 
only waste paper, or a souvenir. So if you 
get a dollar without having made something 
that can be eaten, worn, played with or 
consumed, you are riding on a 
I can illustrate that for you: 

Four and a half years ago Jim Weyburn 
bought a couple of hundred acres of sand 
and cabbage palms over on Mackerel Key. 
He was going to build a bri 
shallow water—wooden thing, to be 
but enough for temporary purposes 
key could be reached from the mainland by 
automobile. He was going to level the 
land, build streets, 
system, houses—make a town over there 
It looked pretty wild to me at the time; but 
Jim had some money and no end of en- 
thusiasm. He went to work. 

Then that Detroit bunch came down here 
and bought a tract south of Jim’s land. 
They were going to build a million-dollar 
hotel, and streets, sidewalks, sewer system, 
and so forth. I knew they had more money 
than Jim, and maybe as much enthusiasm. 
by that time there were signs of a 
It didn’t sige so wild. I happened 
to know of thirty acres on the that 
could be bought + Reset Pn so I bought it. 
I never did anything to it, but Jim and the 
Detroiters tore up their part of the | 
made it manufactured 
the raw so it was fit for human consumption. 
I sold my thirty acres last spring at a very 
satisfactory profit, all of which I grafted out 
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Servvin Americas America has its aristocracy of intelligence and culture, of achievement and wealth, 
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Use YALE Mono-Cells—the only 
flashiight batteries that havea posi- 
tive power protector—the Safety 
Seal. It grips the cardboard jacket to 
the cell, preventing the exposure of 
metal; absolutely repelling that ruth- 
less thief of energy-—short circuit! 


YALE Mono-Cells GUARANTEE 
powerful, uniform battery light. Fit 
all tubular cases; make any flash- 
light better and YALE Flashlights 
BEST! Demand YALE! 

YALE ELECTRIC CORP. 
BROOKLYN San Francisco 
Manufacturers of 


FLASHLIGHTS + MONO-CELLS 
RADIO “‘A””, “B"", “C"", STORAGE 
and DRY BATTERIES 


Chicago 





| dog races drew $6000. 





“A YALE Battery for Every 
Battery Need”’ 
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(Continued from Page 36 
boom is over, nothing is left of it; the 
stocks are exactly what they were when the 
boom began; but I reckon that 80 per cent 
or more of all the money that’s been put 
into lot speculation in Florida has been 
spent for permanent improvements—that 
much added to the solid wealth of the state. 

The lads who devote themselves most ex- 
clusively to the pursuit of easy money 
seldom have any real coin to speak of. 
They've been saying for some time that 
American suckers lose $1,000,000,000 a 
year through fake stocks and other swindles. 
I'll bet that if $1,000,000,000 was garnered 
in that manner in 1924, the fakers haven’t 
got 10 per cent of it left in 1926. Almost 
always when one of ’em is pinched it turns 
out that he is broke. They used to say of 
the stock market that bears all die broke. 
They didn’t say, what is just as true, that 
bulls die broke, too, if they stick to specu- 
lation. 

I’ve often wished our currency system 
was more discriminating. Sitting in the 
bank day after day, I see deposits roll in. 
It all goes down in our books just as so 
many dollars, one dollar exactly like an- 
other. There is no way, under our system, 
of distinguishing one dollar from another. 
Yet there often is a great difference between 
one dollar and another. Month ago I took 
seven dollars out of the till and bought two 
tickets to Fritz Kreisler’s concert. When I 
came away from that concert I wouldn’t 
have pushed my wife off a pier for any- 
thing. Probably I'd have given her some 
money to buy a bar pin if she’d asked me 
for it then. I was anxious about the chil- 
dren’s education and pretty humble about 
myself. I would have been pleased to do 
something nice for somebody. 


Sheep Dollars and Goat Dollars 


Well, a friend had been after me to go 
out to see the dog races, so three or four 
evenings later I went. Noisy sort of place; 
big crowd. Took half an hour to get a race 
started and half a minute torun it. You're 
supposed to employ the half hour milling 
around downstairs, placing your bets on 
the next race. I bet ten dollars and lost it. 
Incidentally, I saw a couple of our young 
men from the bank out there and wasn't 
much pleased. Soon’s I got to the bank 
next morning, after making myself unpop- 
ular at breakfast, I began looking around 


| for a mortgage on a widow’s only bedstead 


that I could foreclose. 

The Kreisler concert drew $6000. The 
Both sums go into 
the bank on an exact equality. Under a 
discriminating currency system, every 


| Kreisler dollar would be worth a five-dollar 
| gold piece and every dog dollar a nickel. It 


isn’t only the currency system. A wise 
Government puts both enterprises down 
under the head of amusements, taxes them 
alike and gives both the same encourage- 
ment or discouragement. Everything has 
to go in broad sweeps. 

We have made a great effort, the past 
four years, to attract people and money to 
Florida—any kind of people except the kind 


| that come under the criminal statutes, and 


any kind of money. But some money is 
worth more than other money. How is a 
town to tell which kind is best? 

For example, man comes here with a 
couple of thousand dollars and makes a first 
payment on a lot on South Main Street, 
then sits around until somebody else builds 
a public garage down that way, when he 
sells his lot at a profit of $5000 and goes 
home with the loot. He hasn’t done much 
for us, has he? 

Another man comes in with a couple of 
thousand dollars and starts a cash-and- 
carry grocery on South Main. That’s a 
convenience to a good many people down 
that way; saves ‘em time every day in 
their marketing. The grocer has a job fora 
couple of boys, and a girl at the cashier’s 
desk, which helps them. You’d say he earns 
his passage. 

You may take another man with $2000 
who buys a bit of that heavy soil south of 
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town and turns it into a first-rate truck 
garden—gives you good early vegetables 
where only weeds used to grow. That’s 
better than as though he had put the $2000 
in a mortgaged launch to take thumb- 
fingers out fishing in. No $2000 will be just 
like any other $2000. Ought to be a chapter 
in your currency book that would guide a 
town in its effort to attract men and money. 

But none of those people had the kind of 
money we have been trying hardest to get. 
The kind we’ve been after hardest was ex- 
emplified by the gentleman—you met him 
who came down here with his wife and 
daughter and took a suite at a large hotel. 
He stayed four weeks and I happen to know 
that his hotel bill came to just over $2000. 
Now that money went first to Northern 
persons who hold the bonds on the hotel. 
The hotel buys a good deal of its provender 
wholesale, so that part of the money went 
out of town immediately. Also it imports 
most of its help for the season, feeding and 
lodging them in the hotel, so part of what- 
ever the gentleman paid for service went 
out of town. 

Doesn’t look as though we locally got 
very much of the man’s $2000, but he is a 
very rich and famous man; therefore he’s 
good advertising. Newspapers all over the 
country will print that So-and-So is stay- 
ing for a month at Pearly Gates. That 
naturally raises an implication in millions 
of minds that Pearly Gates must be a fine 
place to stay in, because So-and-So is rich 
enough to pick and choose his sojourning 
places. We can afford to meet him with a 
brass band and print his picture every day 
whether we get any of his money or not. 
It’s first-rate advertising. We're trying to 
sell our town to the public, same’s every- 
body else in America is. Who that has any- 
thing to sell wouldn’t give a glad hand to 
5000 lines of pure reading matter? That’s 
what So-and-So is. 

He calls tourists. But tourists are an 
export trade, and I don’t believe any ex- 
port trade is quite as good as domestic 
trade. I'd rather make chewing gum to 
sell to Americans than make locomotives to 
sell to all the rest of the world. By and 
large, there’ll be less bother; you can con- 
trol it better. I used to grow the best citrus 
fruit in the world before this boom came 
along and I cut the grove up for town lots. 
There was much bother and disappoint- 
ment in selling the stuff in Northern mar- 
kets. Finally I canvassed the hotels, 
restaurants, fruit stands and even homes 
all around here—within a radius that a 
truck would reach economically—and got 
a home market. Sometimes I sold fruit for 
considerably less than I might have got by 
shipping it North, but on the whole it was 
much more satisfactory and profitable. 


Wanted—Men With Ideas 


There are a lot of little intangibles in 
selling to your neighbors, as against ex- 
porting. 

Of course, tourist business is all among 
us fellow Americans, but something of the 
same principle comes in; it’s a sort of 
export trade. You’re an illustration. I re- 
member you used to come here some win- 
ters and go somewhere else other winters. 
You were an uncertain factor, to be worried 
about. Then you bought a house here, and 
we needn’t bother any more. Your trade 
was cinched. You'd changed over from a 
foreign customer to a home customer. If 
we can get a tourist to spend his money 
buying a home, that’s better than thesame 
amount of money spent in rent. We needn't 
worry about him any more. There’s no 
overhead of advertising, and so on, to be 
charged against him. 

But there’s more than that. New York, 
Chicago and Philadelphia have got so big 
and rich that what they’re mostly conscious 
of, collectively speaking, is indigestion. If 
you ask them what they want they’ll prob- 
ably say better workingmen’s habitations 
or more children’s playgrounds or a new 
subway. But if you drop in on any other 
American community, from 500 inhabi- 
tants up to 1,000,000, and ask what’s 
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wanted, they'll tell you they want their 
natural resources developed, more and bet- 
ter agriculture and industry—especially 
industry —manufactures. 

Manufactures is the word now. Detroit 
wants more automobile factories and Lone 
Oak—whether it is North, South, East or 
West—is agitated by rumors that some- 
body is going to start a pickle factory or a 
barrel factory. Manufactures is the word. 
Every town wants ’em. We hear it all over 
Florida especially, and we’re looking around 
for natural resources that are suitable for 
manufactures. 

But the place where the most important 
natural resources, for manufacturing pur- 
poses, are located is under somebody’s bald 
spot. Ideas, not coal or iron ore, are the 
great resource for manufactures. The right 
bald spot is just as apt to step off the train 
here as anywhere else. 

The Swiss export goods, mostly manu- 
factures, to the yearly value of $100 for 
every man, woman and child in the coun- 
try. They have no coal, iron, copper or any 
other of the big raw materials of industry. 

3ut they have brains and perseverance. 
If you can get enough ingenious and enter- 
prising people settled in any ten square 
miles, you will have industry. Soit’s better 
for us to get people to settle here rather 
than simply to visit here. If they’ve got 
a good idea under their topknots, and settle 
here, we shall get the benefit of it. 


Acorns of Industry 


I’m on a survey committee to look over 
this part of the state and see where there 
may be some opportunities for new indus- 
tries. Nearly every live town has some 
such committee. We've got a couple of 
prospects now that are ready to start if 
we'll help ’em raise $1,000,000. But in- 
dustry starts with ideas, not with money 
always has since the first man chipped a 
piece of flint into an arrowhead. Anybody 
can start anything if you’ll give him enough 
money. The man I’m anxious to find is one 
that can show his goods without charging 
$1,000,000 admission fee. 

To get new industries started, we’ve got 
to find the right men and back them up. 
But I’m not at all excited about the man 
who wants the community, through private 
solicitation or advertised stock subscrip- 
tions, to build him a million-dollar .plant 
to begin with. If any man has demonstrated 
a million-dollar ability he can build his 
own plant. If he hasn’t demonstrated it 
yet, let him begin on a modest scale, as any 
experiment should. 

I’m interested in the so-called small man. 
Encourage him. Every big industry was a 
small man once; and every time some 
blockhead says the days of small beginnings 
are ended in the United States you can 
turn to your daily newspaper and read 
that the man who started making a new 
kind of hairpin ten years ago, with a capi- 
tal of $250, has just bought a $250,000 
estate on Long Island. I say, watch for 
the little fellow who has growth in him. 

You should devote a chapter of your cur- 
rency book to conspicuous successes like 
Rockefeller, Carnegie, Ford, who started 
with very little capital and ended with a 
great deal; and then to conspicuous faili- 
ures who started with considerable capital 
and ended with none. Fortunately for you, 
examples of conspicuous failure can be 
found in every community. Then you can 
draw up a diagram to illustrate the true 
ratio of capital increase like this: 


1,000 Mw) 


vhility ’ 
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If you are too lazy to do it yourself, you 
can get somebody to work it out in proper 


curves. 
dom suggestions. But I 
apply yourself to the subject and make 
something worth while out of that book. 


Of course all these are only ran- 
hope you will 
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CHAMPION 


REG.U.S_ PAT. OFF 





When Lockhart 
was flagged in as 
the winner at the 
Indianapolis Speed- 
way on May 31, a 
Champion equipped 
car had won this 
great motor classic 
for the third succes- 
sive time. 





Champion — 
for cars other 
than Fords— 
packed in the 
Blue Box— 


75 cents each. 











Champion X 
exclusively for 
Fords — packed 
in the Red Box 


60 cents each. 
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us No matter how fine or well made the 
Oo motor car you drive, its satisfactory 
performance is absolutely dependent on 
its spark plugs. That is why engineers 
who design the finest cars made, both in 
this country and Europe, have selected 
Champions as standard equipment and 
why two out of three motorists the 
world over buy Champions regularly. 


HAMPION 


Dependable for Every Engine 
Toledo, Ohio 


Dependable Champion Spark Plugs render better service for a 
longer time. But even Champions should be replaced after 10,000 
miles service. Power, speed and acceleration will be restored 
and their cost saved many times over in less gas and oil used 
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T takes substance to give 

a keen edge—sowe make 
Ever-Ready Blades of rigid, 
rugged, reinforced steel, tem- 
pered to perfection, ground 
to microscopic fineness. 


It takes a blade with 
backbone to give a clean 
shave—so we put a back- 
bone of solid steel on each 


Ever-Ready Blade. 
Contrast the Ever-Ready 
(A) to the wafer-like blade 
(B). Notice the heavy steel 
body of the Ever-Ready. 
the perfect bevel 
edge which can be compared 


Notice 
only to the edge of an old- 
fashioned straight razor. 
Ever-Ready 


out-shaves, 


No wonder 


outlasts, out- 
economizes everything that 


ever tackled a beard! 


lhout Ever-Ready Razors 


Ever-Ready is the perfectly bal 


unced razor. It gives faster shaves 
and makes faster friends. If your 
Ever-Ready Razor isn’t batting 
1.000, our service department 
will repair it or replace it! Send it 


to the 


AMERICAN SAFETY RAZOR CORP. 
Brocklyn, N. Y 


Blades are sold everywhere 


Ready Razors and 


Ever-Ready 
Blades 
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Tig ROMAN UMPIRE 


Che bel dentin! 
Che Mussolin’!”’ 
Which, freely translated, means, ‘Bully 
for Ben! 
You can tell by his teeth he’s a leader of 
men.” 


The King Grants an Audience 
to a Humble Blacksmith 


One day within the Quirinal the king was 
sitting pensively, 
Reading news and book reviews while 
sipping cups of tea, 
When he murmured to his queenie, ‘This 
Benito Mussolini 
Has done his bit for sunny It, it rather 
seems to me. 
Don’t you think we should invite him to our 
palace and requite him? 
3ut he’s lowly born and wholly strange 
to regal pomp, ’tis said. 
Yet I'll pay his service loyal with approving 
words and royal, 
Though he’s humble and may mumble.” 
Quoth the queen, “Oh, go ahead!” 
So they sent the king’s equerry to produce 
the hero hairy; 
Entered soon a brawny blacksmith in a 
uniform quite sweeto. 
Said the king, “Pray don’t be nervous. 
Let me say how well you serve us. 
We will treat you as an equal. Please 
sit down, my good Benito. 


“Now, my worthy Mussolini, I was saying 
to my queenie a 
“Izzat so?”’ remarked I] Duce, leaning 
gently on the throne. 
“Sire, my time you mustn't fritter with 
orations sweet or bitter; 
Public speaking I’ve discouraged 
exception of my own. 
Good my liege, I’ve made this journey 
with a power of attorney —— 
No, you needn't stop to read it. 
the proper place to sign. 
Also here’s a proclamation which you're 
giving to the nation 
And awaits your royal signature along 
the dotted line. 
There! Now put your mind to rest, sire. 
I admit I’ve done my best, sire. 
I've crushed the malefactors and the 
Short and Ugs I've beat. 
As you doubtless have diskivvered, while 
the spineless sat and shivered 
Your fair country I’ve delivered 
I'm holding the receipt.” 





with 


Here's 


and 


The kingly mouth was opening, but 
Mussolin’ was garrulous: 
“Now take my Roman Empire 
be a load of fun! 
Though the overhead might irk us, we 
could start a Roman circus, 
And we've lots of ruined hippodromes 
‘where chariot teams could run. 
Each policeman in a tunic with a sword 
extremely Punic 
And our senators in togas, weaving vine 
leaves in their hair; 
Roman flappers wearing sandals, Roman 
sheiks enacting scandals 
And Petronius to write his views on 
What the Men Will Wear! 
We'll revive the ancient glory, do it multo 
con amore, 
And the part of Julius Czesar must be 
powerfully portrayed.” 

“Cxsar!” gasped the king. “What kind, 
sir, of a man have you in mind, 
sir?’’ 

Smiled Benito, “I can find, sir, just the 
model, ready made.” 


won't it 


So Benito left his monarch sitting pretty in 
the Quirinal, 
A-blinking and a-thinking of the law of 
the majority, 
And he sighed, “If there is any psycho- 
analyzing Bennie 
We can find this fellow’s complex. 
Maybe it’s inferiority.” 


Continued from Page 5) 
The Course of Empire—Continued 


The U. S. ambassador, living in Rome, 
Was making himself, so he thought, quite 
at home; 
But the empire was giving him pains in the 
dome. 
Day after day marched the new Roman 
legions, 
Kicking up dust round the Appian regions. 
Bersaglieri 
And carabinieri, 
Armed with thick books, were beginning to 
stammer 
Nouns and subjunctives from Green's 
Latin Grammar. 
Round the old rivers with back fires and 
shivers 
Chariot racers in secondhand flivvers 
Practiced their stuff 
Till the boss said, “Enuf.” 


Then the embassy shook with a crisis 
quite rough, 
When a very wild Harvard boy, siding with 
Mars, 
Bunched up his paw 
And punched in the jaw 
A guide named Astrologo, Seer of Stars. 
The lad went to jail, where he tried to 
explain 
How he'd taken the name Mussolini in 
vain. 
Pretty soon he was freed, at Benito’s 
command, 
To study some laws that I can’t understand. 


Soon after this the ambassador met 
The great Mussolin’ o’er a plate of spaghet’. 
“Well, Mussolinissimo,”” thus he began, 
“How goes the new empire according to 
plan?” 
“Oh, so-so.”” Il Duce sat twisting a length 
Of that tape-measure food which gives 
Italy strength. 
“Too bad,” the ambassador gently pursued, 
“That a wild lady Irisher acted so rude 
And attempted to shoot 
Off the end of your snoot.” 
“It's allin the day,” shrugged the strenuous 
gent. 

““My nose wasn’t scratched, but the bul- 
let was bent. 
Speaking of empires” 

wistful 
“The fellow who starts one does sure get a 
fistful. 
Twenty-four hours in the day isn’t ample. 


Il Duce looked 


“Yesterday now—let’s take that for exam- 

ple. 

Rising at five, I awoke my stenographer, 

Dictated notes for my autobiographer ; 

Dictated speeches to stir up that saucy 
man 

Known to Berliners as Chancellor 
Stresemann; 

Dictated one to the mayor of Venice, 

Sternly discouraging gondola tennis. 

Two hours of steady dictating, they say, 
Is a very good start for a dictator's day. 
“Breakfast at seven with twenty-six en- 

voys, 
Scientists, poets and newspaper pen beys 
Whom I asked for advice in their epigrams 
speedy, 
Limited mostly to, ““Yes—yes, indeedy!”’ 
lime being short, | was through at 9:30, 
Mentioning some who were doing us 
dirty, 
Rapidly taking a few referenda 
On how we could capture some more 


Irredenta. 

*Twas all confidential. By this you may 
guess 

My speech wasn’t mentioned except in the 
press. 


“Then to the radio, where I addressed 
A million Fascisti, my bravest and best, 
Pleasing the boys of the Po and the Arno 
With humorous anecdotes touching 
Locarno. 


“IT spoke at a Quirinal luncheon at one 
And showed how our destiny follows the 
sun. 
Old Gabe D’Annunzio flew in a rage 
At the thought of another man’s holding 
the stage. 
“Right after luncheon I did some odd 
jobs 
Like posing for statues and drilling my 
gobs, 
Holding my box at a bicycle race 
And cornerstone laying all over the place. 


“At three, in an airplane which veered like 
a ship a-lee, 
Off through the clouds to my province in 
Tripoli. 
There midst the mullas 
And dusky Abdullahs 
I uttered a sermon more ringing than 
Sulla’s. 
rhen gesturing wide o’er the landscape so 
palmy, 
I thundered, ‘Che bel! 
With a summer hotel 
And Addison Mizner and land salesmen 
balmy 
We'll have a Miami!’”’ 


The Course of Empire—Concluded 


He paused momentarily, spooned zabaione 
And looked like a bust of Napoleon Bony. 
“My!” the ambassador said. ‘You're 
sublime! 
But what do you do with the rest of you 
time?” 
“I wait,”” he remarked, “‘till emergencies 
rise, 
Then trust in my talent to spring a surprise. 


**But’’—here a small shadow obscured his 
bold gaze 
‘My empire is baffling in several ways. 
I've standardized glory and subsidized 
wealth, 
Stabilized schools and a new board of 
health; 
I've fitted our banners with S. P. Q. R.’s, 
Opened the temples of Neptune and 
Mars, 
Taught each policeman to stick out his 
beezer 
And flag all the traffic with cries, 
‘Ave Cxsar!’ 
Yet spite of my plan 
The average man, 

Milanese peasant or Florentine yeoman, 
Looks "bout as much like a classical Roman 
As Governor Smith like the Prince of 

Sudan. 


““Now, signor, you see what the need of ou 
race is 
Efficiency worked on a quantity basis. 
A man with a dream 
And a practical scheme 
To turn all our lung power 
And throat power and tongue power 
Back into steam. 
A two-fisted fighter who's out for the 
pennant 
And able to be Mussolini's lieutenant. 
Now who in America can you suggest 


lhe U. S. ambassador pulled down his 
vest. 
‘The job you require 
Is plenty for two, sir. 
I think I might wire 
And see what I can do, sir.” 
“Bellissima!” fearless Benito exclaims. 
“What are their claims? 
What are their names ?”’ 
‘The one is our champion human gorilla, 
Sniffing fresh blood so you think it’s 
vanilla. 
His name’s Giovanni 
And Lordy! 
rhe other’s adroit, 
For he lives in Detroit 
And is known to the neighbors as Enrico 
Fordi.”’ 


Jack—Dempsi. 
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Mid-summer, nosnow or ice this side @ of Yukon 
Territory. So you sail along over smooth con- 
crete roads with never a thought of anti-skid 
chains—even after the first drops of rain turn 


into a steady shower. 


But remember: Wet rubber always slips, and it 
isn’t only when you jam on your brakes that you'll 
start skidding. It’s the unexpected side slip—the 
terrible skid—that catches you unawares and 
throws your car out of control. 


Don’t take a chance! Put on WEED Chains and 

drive a little slower at the first drop of rain. 
{you can’t hurry once you land in the 
hospital). 


WEED Chains have stopped wet rubber from 
skidding for 23 years. You can identify them 
by their red connecting hooks, galvanized 
side chains, and brass-plated cross chains with 


the name WEED stamped on every hook. 
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(Continued from Page 19 


and the bacon crisp. Mr. Tutt laid the 
trout in the fat and held the pan over the 
fire. A delicious smell of bacon, coffee and 
wood smoke filled the air. The young man 
had thrown himself at full length on his 
back, his hat over his eyes. 

“This is the life!”’ he sighed ecstatically. 
““What does anybody live in the city for? 
I'd rather have a morning like this than a 
whole winter of plays and movies and jazz 
parlors!” 

Mr. Tutt lifted the frying pan off the fire, 
poured out the coffee and took from his 
waistcoat pocket the bottle containing the 
opaque liquid—condensed milk. 

“Hash pile. Come and get it,” he said. 
**Chow, I suppose you'd call it.” 

“‘How’d you guess that?” 

“Way you hold yourself, and 
know a soldier when I see one.” 

Reuben Hayes sat down cross-legged be- 
fore the fire and unwrapped a paper parcel. 

“That’s right! I was top sergeant for 
eighteen months. Buta lot of good the war 
did me! I came out as hard-boiled as those 


well, ] 


eggs. 

He did not look it. There was nothing 
cynical in his expression, which was rather 
that of discontent. Mr. Tutt offered him a 
stogy. ‘‘Come from around here?” 

“Yep. My folks have always lived in 
Pottsville. I went to school in that old red 
shack on top of the hill—-Number Three. 
It’s all fallen to pieces now.” 

Mr. Tutt passed him the so-called malt 
extract again. 

“‘That’s the Hayes wiped 
his lips with the back of hishand. ‘‘I hada 
girl here, too, but I never came back after 
the war. It filled me up with a lot of no- 
Seeing the world—all that sort of 
I wish it hadn’t. I married 
and—oh, hell!—I know now the country’s 
the only thing I care for! I haven't hada 
since I went into the 


wee 
Il 


real stu 


tions. 
rot, you know. 


vacation-—a real one 
‘ve had my nose to 


I’m 


insurance company. I 
the grindstone now for seven years. 
< of it!” 
‘Any kids?” 
The young man’s face lightened. 
“Yep. Two-—boy and girl. They're al 
right. But I hate to bring ’em up in the 
city. It’s no place for children.” 
He lifted his rod aff 
ately. It was warped, the 
showed through the nickel of the fe 
and the most of the varnish h: 
peared. 
‘First time I’ve used my 
left here. It used to belong to my dad 


was a great old scout. I keep it in the cor- 


T 
SICr 


lanc ewood 


badly 


ner back of my bed in the flat. My wife 
wanted to chuck it out.” 

“Ts she a country girl?” 

Hayes grunted. 

‘*Minnie? She can’t breathe out of the 
Subway. But I must hand it to her for the 
way she put it over me, pretending she was 
all for the big 


She had some poetry she 


open spaces where men were 
males used to 
shoot at me: 

vide and starry Y 


Gladly did I] live and gladly die. . . 


“To hear her talk you'd have thought 
hat she was the original simple home-loving 
country girl, with domesticity for her mid- 
name. Spends most of her time at the 
She’d have me out 
every night in the week if I'd let her.” 

‘Don't you like to dance?”’ 

‘‘Me? I'm usually too dog-gone tired! 
Besides, I object to the way the women get 
themselves up nowadays. I hate to see her 
with practically nothing on above her waist 
and her legs showing from the knees down. 


dle 
movies. to a cabaret 


I like some hair on the head and clothes on 
the body. Too much paint!” 
““Weren't you in love with her when you 
married her ys , 
“IT suppose I was.” 
th the ch 


is she w arer 


** How 


‘Oh, all ri They’re fine kids. 


It 


. . 
ght enough 


But this is what they ought to have 


‘em the right start.’ 


give 


would 
back luxuriously agair | 
ought to be able to get away every 
while | 
intended to spend his life | 
cage, running round and round until he 
dies. Ain’t this great? I could lie here all 
day—but I can’t!” 

He had taken apart his rod a 
got up and held out his hand. 

“I spoiled your sport this morning, Mr 
Tutt. You go ahead now and fish the rest 
of the stream by yourself. I’ve got to go 


back anyway. So long!”’ 
\ ITH a wave of his hand Hay 
plunged into the woods. He ha 
fear of getting lost, for he had shot 
trapped through them from boyhood. In- 
stinctively, turning away from the brook, 
he soon came upon a disused path — the 
path he had once habitually taken when a 
boy as a short cut to school. How wonder 
ful to be looking up through the trees at 
that immaculate blue sky again! It was al 
most as if he had never been away at all 
The heat and the weight of his catch soor 
slowed his pace, and by the time he had 
reached the edge of the pond he was ready 
to rest and smoke a pipe. A patch of grass 
invited him. There was something familiar 
about the spot. That big canoe birch over 
there seemed like an old friend. And ther 
he remembered. Somewhere on the trun 
of the birch he and Mary Smith had carved 
their initials. Could it have been ten years 
ago? First he had carved his and then she 
had borrowed his knife and cut hers. H 
was sure that day that she cared for him, 
Neverthe 
less, he had not dared to carve a heart 
around the initials. If only he had, how 
different everything might Yet 
I uld tell? She h: never an- 
his letter! i 


stun 


have a little ft wasn’ 


juirrel ina 


nd now he 


i 


although nothing had been said. 


have been! 


one 


snap a 
through the 
ving the patl t could not } 


other 


someone was com 


he caught a f 
i that a woman had come out from 
} } 


| beside 


> trees and was standing 

For a moment the ill 
He Wa 
Then 


was turned 


usion Was 


vas consider: 


: . 
nim, an 


be startled 


»h id not seen 
night not 
rustled the leav 


Ihe 


es besi 
woman turned round 
staking the tilt of that 
uben Hayes scrambled to his feet 
{ as though he were 
about to ! 
** Hello, 


irowning 


irst. 


embarrassment 


possession 


US sell-f 


J do.” 


came back 


he answered coolly 
the old place 


met! 


to give 


over. Some time since we 


you're 


Continued on Page 44 
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Lh 
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“‘Hammerton.” 

“Hammerton!” he repeated. ‘‘Ham- 
merton! ny, doesn’t it? 
Mary Hammerton! 

He came close and looked down at her 
She was prettier than ever. At two inches 


she was a million miles from him. 

“That was a nice trick you played me,” 
he said. 

“Trick! What trick?” 

“Dumping me that way. Not answering 
my letter!”’ 

The blood left her cheeks. 

“I never got any letter!”’ 

“Never got my letter! Not the 
mailed from Camp Upton?” 


“I never received it!’’ she told him in 


frightened voice. ‘‘I thought—I thought 
you weren’t— interested in me! 

“Not interested—after walkin 
you all those years. What did you 

“You never said anything!” 
hung on him, pleading. 

‘“*I guess you knew how I felt all 
he grumbled. ‘The last time I saw you v 
right under this very tree. You were |] 
ing next day for a month’s visit to 
aunt in Troy—-that’s right, isn’t it? 
wanted to ask you to marry me, but some- 
how I didn’t have the nerve. We carved 
our initials—yours just under mine. I re- 
member wondering what you'd say if I 
took the knife and carved a heart around 
*em—whether that wouldn’t be a good way 


to propose to you. But 1 was too much of a 


- 


e 


saphead! Sol wrote you instead—to Troy! 
And you never answered!” 
She put her hand to her breast. ‘‘ You 
you—wanted—to marry me!” 

“Sure! And when I didn’t hear from 
you, I enlisted. Now I’m married myself. 


Curse the lucl 


Her eyes fill 
from the 
handker« ; 
“Oh, Reuben!” 
She had gone 
lipped from the trunk 
his arms 
ig, if I'd only known 
im, sobt ng It was 
hey had ever embraced ar 
strained her him fiercely, as if to comp 
her temples, her eyes, her hair. 
“Mary!” 


**Reuber 


sate for what he had lost. H 


S ilps sol 


Over 


MS 


them someone 


mandec 
“I did,” sh red, ‘‘after came 


back from Troy that nd found 


t 


bl 


you'd gone away. always hoped tl 
vou’d ceme back! 


For a brief space there was nothing to be 
heard except the tinkle of the brook. Ov 
head a Peabody bird was calling to i 
seen mate. 

“Well, I have, Mary!”’ he assured her. 
“Here I am!” 

mI 

T WAS half-past six o’clock before Mr 

Tutt unjointed his rod, and lighting his 
last stogy, turned his back on Chasm Pond 
and started homeward through the woods. 
He had had a long day; but though his 
basket was heavy, his heart was light. 
Could it be that already he had compassed 
the allotted span of years? It seemed no 
time at all since he had been a barefoot boy 
wading the brook on his father’s farm and 
trudging the dusty road to the old school- 
house. It was all so much more vivid than 
the years between. That village school hac 
shaped his life, such as it had been. And 
now that life was nearly over, sinking like 
the sun which was floodin I] 
about him with a mellow 


such a mellow light flooded the old man’s 
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soul as he tramped along the pa 
hroad, and the song in 
that of the flutings of 
wood thrushes among 
branches above his 
‘A fellow has got to quit sometime,” 
hought. ‘ After all 


g t’s not when you 


1 
but how y« ie. I’ve beaten my Egy 
namesake | 
Soon he 
1 the path led into the 
Tier on 
one beh 
of the west 
was spre yut li a map, the 


green fiel akin 1e place 
a map ited by a Leonard 
opalescent, glowing vith ladders of my 


tic light ieaning 


il nn ABR 


if eternity. 


crossed th 
ld Number Three stood on 
ll, just above the road. Surely it had 
place for a schoolhouse! 
zing down upon the brim 
ocean of field, farm and forest that 
horizon’s edge, but must 


answer 


Breathes 


1 
' 


Obviously, it had been abandoned a long 
time, for the windows were empty of glass, 
the roof had partially fallen in, and alders 
and burdocks had crowded up about the 
open door. A shaft from the sun, now ona 
level with the old man’s eyes, shot throu 
the windows and ill nated the 
He pushed I 
razed sadly upon 

l thin, wt 
animals and < 
dren 
dd and played 


ers id bi 


m 
ved by woodchucks 
ith the evidences of the 


with empty cans, | 


bricks and mortar from 
>in ‘ 


me pli it I rot 


( 
and a poor li 


he excavation with its leg 
Mr. Tutt, stepping ginger; 
lébris, made his way to the ] 
h had stood the tea ‘sd 
vere no windows here and 
f ckboard, \ 
ngs of name 


“nd 


1da¢ 


attempt a 
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ploma in dietetics, i 
nd a moving-picture mz Did these 
perfectly equipped buildin; and 

equally elevated set of ideals? Did such a 

two hundred and fifty thousand dollar in 

stitution teach a higher standard of 

than the little old red school} 


crossroads? 


1or ar 


He put on his glasses and s 
names—pioneer names from V« 
Massachusetts, wh 
west in their covered wagons 
centuries or more ago. He shi 
doubtfully. Were we holding uy 


rugged virtues of 


> owners hat 


dermined by mater 
guise of individu 
their place 
seemed to be 
the hindmost* 


dt 
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ing at top speed with utter smoothness, utter 
ease, sparkling swiftness. 

Low to the road — gracefully poised — modeled 
with expert artistry, it’s a MASTERPIECE of fine 
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Next test the BRAKES—and you're at a dead stop 
nearly before you know it. 
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/ | / " . . Continued from Page 44 this mornin’? Mary Sr 
He Worlds E A S I Easy Chair the parents, having brought them there, just too sweet for anyt 
- refused to acknowledge any duty on the come for a three weeks’ \ 
ground that they themselves were entitled Sheriff Higgins abru 
to live their own lives! What sort of lives and turned around 
vere the boys and girls on that roll of honor “Holy crickets!” 
leading now? don't say! Didy 
The sunlight faded as he stood there, and in town?” 
by the time he made his exit the bonfire in “No!” 
the west had sunk to smoldering embers. “Well, he is 
A hundred yards down the road Sheriff fishing up on Chasm 


Moses Higgins was waiting in his flivver to Ma Best shrugged her sto 








take him back to Pottsville. “‘T don’t see what business 
“Any luck?” he asked, as Mr. Tutt they both are here togethe 
climbed in beside him. tested. “The poor things!” 
“‘Well,”’ answered the lawyer, “‘as the 
old Nantucket skipper said, after a three Iv 
years’ cruise, ‘We didn’t get no whales, but TEVER, since the trial 
we had a darn fine sail!’ I didn't get no 4N Tramp for the murder 
whales, but I had a grand day.” Turkey Hollow, had the tov 
“Folks most always gits something at boiled with such excitement 
Chasm Brook.” erated by the simultaneou 
“There were trout enough—only I didn’t Smith and Reuben Hayes 
hook ’em. There was another fellow just Pottsville are apt to be hot! 
ahead of me. He got a fine string.” cion, and in this instance ev 
““Who was the son of a gun?” inquired justify it, for the two former ar 
the sheriff. nade no concealment of the fact that they 
“A young man who sayd his name was’ were passing most of their time in eact 
Hayes.” other’s company. They had both been pop 
“Rube! Iheard he wasin town. Well,I ular in the town as young people, so long as 
guess he deserves a day’s sport. He’s had they had lived there, but now the fact that 
tough luck. Everybody thought he was they had deserted the home of their yout! 
going to marry Mary Smith—Doc Smith’s’ was held up against them as an added caus¢ 
daughter—over to Patterson Corners. for resentment. 
They was just about the same age and al- There were, in short, but two opinior 
ways together—childhood sweethearts, you among the inhabitants as to the supposed 
know. But the war come along and turned action of Mary Smith and Reuben Hayes 
everything topsy-turvy, and Rube, he ran _ in utilizing their native place as a rendez 


into a flibbertigibbet of a girl over on vous—on the one hand that it was indis 


t’other side—one o’ them  war-workin’ creet if not indelicate, and upon the ot} 
vamps in uniform that handed out ciga- that it was simply scandalous. Even C 


, 
rettes—-and married her. She’s led hima  Pennypacker, who in view of his histor 


adventure with Zaida, the zingaré 
“What happened to the other girl?”’ in- m 
quire d Mr. Tutt eggs iells, ventured the 


“Oh, she hung round awhile and finally that eonsiderin’ Pottsy 


fine chase ever since, they tell m« 


ight have hesitated to juggl 


married a dry-goods man named Hammet enough for Reuben Hay 
ton from Chicago. I kin remember when _ to stay in, t] 


’ — A 
scholar back there or , cumstances 


she was the prize \ an 
hill in old Number Three and pretty us a and ethical sentiment of th 
picter. She’s had a rough time, too, | general f : 

reckon. This here feller she married is one Menelik in 


o’ them fly guys that knows it all. Wants Gossip, 


anc 


her to doll up all the time and go caperin’ nest of straws ar 
round with him. Mary was always th ben and Mary ha 
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Ma Best was standing on the front steps , 
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‘Supper’s waiting for you. Thought you Now, don’t you do it 
must ‘a’ fallen into the pond and drownded ind there ain’ 


yourself or suthin’!”"’ she declared. ‘* Where 


on earth have you been all day? Ketch any 
fish? Won’t you join us, sheriff?” 


But the sheriff had other 
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the yardmaster, as the butting switch 
engines make up the train... . “Hurry,” 
ays the engineer, as he waits tor the The value of the merchandise cart 
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letter, everything 
I'm only twenty- 
' it 
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by a mistake. We want 
and the 


vorce and marry. 


Start; 3 


| settle 


down 
somewhere in the country and be happy. 
You know : 
us how to do it. 
Mary, isn’t it?”’ 

TI eg lowered her eyes. 

Perhaps she would rather talk to me 
suggested Mr. Tutt. “These things 
are embarrassing to discuss until the ice is 
You and I made a start up on the 
brook, but Mary i 

**T guess that would be better,” 
Hayes. “‘T’ll out and 
chance. But don’t take too long.” 

The door closed behind him and Mr. Tutt 
was left alone with Mary Smith. His heart 
went out to this dazed child. If he could 
only have had a daughter like that! 

“*So you don’t like Chicago?”’ he asked. 

She raised her eyes again. “I loathe it! 
I hate the dirt and noise and the traffic and 
the soft-coal smoke—everything about it. 
I long for the country all the time. There 
are days when I don’t think of anything 
Especially in the spring. Herbert, 
my husband, is crazy about the city. He 
never wants to go away, not even for the 
sake of the children.” 

“How old are they?” 

“Seven and both girls. 


| about such things and can tell 


That’s what you want, 


alone,” 
broken. 


replied 


step give her a 
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gir I'd give 
anything to be able to bring them up in the 
country, the way I was. I've tried to per- 
suade Herbert to move out into the sub- 
urbs, but he won’t. 
stand commuting and there wouldn't 
He’s wild about society. It 
wouldn't try to 


five 


He Says he couldn't 
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wouldn’t be so bad if he 
drag me into it 

**No doubt he’s proud of you and wants 
to show you off.” 

‘Perhaps.”’ 

She moved her head impatiently. 
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my happiness. I 
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Mr. Tutt laid his hand on her shoulder. 
**Poor Mary!” hesaid. ‘‘ When have y« 
got to decide?” 
“Tomorrow. 

New York.”’ 

She sat up and wiped her eyes. 

‘IT mustn’t be silly,” she said. 
come for your advice and I want you to give 
it tome. Of course I had hoped I could get 
a divorce which would give me the custody 
of my children.” 

Mr. Tutt shook his head. 

“Neither of you have any ground for di 
vorce which the law recogniz 
importance to justify breaking up the fam 
ily. Of course it would be possible for you 
to dodge the law in some way, either by a 
collusive proceeding arranged beforehand, 
or by going to Mexico, where one 
decree merely by asking for it. 

a divorce would not give you custod 
your children unless your 
sented, and would be inoperative in the 
state of your domicile, where you would 
still be married in the eyes of the law. At 
best it would only serve as an ex 
living with a man who was not lawfully 
your husband; under the claim that you 
had been divorced. Miserable business al 
ways! At best it spells boredom and dis- 
grace; at worst hatred and suicide. 
not that kind of people!”’ 

He patted her hand as he would a child's. 

“Take another piece of maple 
Mary. I know just how you feel!” he 
added thoughtfully. ‘The world 
times seems a pretty tough place tu 
the penalties for our unwisdom so dispro- 
portionate to the offense. We call it unjust. 
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To the top of the world with Byr 


JOSEPHINE FORD 
BYRD ARCTIC FAPEDI 





The Fokker Monoplane, fosephine Ford. Motored by three 
200 h.p., 9-cylinder Wright engines. Consumes about 
134 gallons of Mobiloil and 28 gallons of gasoline per 


hour. Cruising radius about 1,400 miles. 


Kings Bay, Spitzbergen. North 
ernmost port open to naviga 
tion 
Byrd 


left SS. Chantier here 


Lieut. Commander Byrd 
dressed for the Arctic. 


a Norwegian possession. 
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Mobiloil-lubricated plane 
safely flies over Polar regions 


HE Byrd Arctic flight marks 
another great achievement 
for flying, for a Naval aviator, 
and for a Mobiloil-lubricated air 
plane. 
Facing great hazards in the 
Arctic ice, fog and winds, Com 
Byrd take no 


chances on faulty lubrication. 


mander could 
To the ordinary perils of flying 
country was 

Arctic ¢ Id 


made engine operation, 
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tremely difficult. 
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Before you buy 
your next 
automobile 





: 765 
% Ton Truck 395 
(Chassis Only) 


1 Ton Truck. 550 
(Chassis Only) 
Prices f. o. b. Flint, Mich. 
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QUALITY. AT LOW COST 
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for Economical Transportation 


Be guided by the experience of over two 
million owners who have discovered— 


that it is possible to obtain in a Chev- 
rolet all of the advantages of a truly 
modern gear-shift automobile at the 
lowest cost. And if you consider 
what you get for the price you pay, 
you, too, will learn that a Chevrolet 
is your most economical purchase. 

The comforts and conveniences of 
modern motoring are based on 
many features developed by engineer- 
ing progress during the past 12 years — 
all of which are a part of Chevrolet 
design and need not be purchased at 
extra cost. 

The price you pay for a Chevrolet 
enables you to enjoy the superior 
flexibility of a modern 3-speed trans- 
mission— 

—the superior efficiency of a power- 
ful, valve-in-head motor— 

—the comfort and road stability of 
long, resilient, semi-elliptic springs— 

—the smooth, light action of Chev- 
rolet’s dry-plate disc-clutch — 

—the safety and handling ease of a 
semi-reversible steering gear — 

—the beauty and lasting qualities 
of genuine Duco finishes in attrac- 
tive colors— 

—and on all closed models, the 
superior riding qualities of full bal- 
loon tires. 

Whether you select an open model 
or a closed car with body by Fisher, 
your Chevrolet gives you all the satis- 
faction of driving a car of modern 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, 


so Smooth - 





appearance with graceful proportions 
and stream-line effects. 

The longer you drive your Chevro- 
let, the more you will realize its re- 
markable economy. 

Thousands of owners have proved 
that it is most economical in gasoline 
and oil; and that Chevrolet quality 
construction assures very low main- 
tenance costs and small depreciation. 

If you have never driven the Im- 
proved Chevrolet and tested its 
amazing oOperation—so smooth—so 
powerful—if you have never gone 
over its scores of quality features, such 
as are found on the highest priced 
cars; if you have never learned why 
Chevrolet is the largest builder of gear 
shift cars in the world— 

—now is the time tc see the nearest 
Chevrolet dealer. 

Get a demonstration from him be- 
fore you buy any low-priced car. Learn 
what low price really means — what 
your automobile dollar really buys. 
Don’t be misled by any discussion of 
list price. Deal in facts and figures! 

Find out the delivered price! Inves- 
tigate the time financing charges! 
Know what it actually costs you to 
become the owner of a car that is 
equipped as you want your car 
equipped — 

—and you will agree with over two 
million owners who say, “Chevrolet 
costs less to own and to operate.” 


MICHIGAN, Division of General Motors Corporation 


so Powerful 
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When it comes to the 
care of ‘Your Car 


Important Man 


—is the Man 
Behind Veedol 


IMES CHANGE! In 1900, the 
most important man in the 
care of your car was a chap with a 
stout tow-rope and a team of well- 
fed horses that weren't too auto-shy. 


In 1910, the most important man 
became that rare person who could 
take a motor apart and pat it to- 
gether again with few, if any, 
parts left over. 


Fe now, in 1926, when all cars 
are masterpieces of engineering 
skill, there is still another man, more 
important in the care of your car 
than all the others. Instead of mak- 
ing repairs he prevents them. 


He knows every friction-spot in 
your car, the places where trouble 
starts. And he knows exactly how 
each one of those friction-spots 
should be lubricated and just what 
lubricant is best. 


He is the man behind Veedol. He 
specializes in Complete Veedol 
Lubrication Service. 

Drive to the filling-station or 


garage in your neighborhood that 
gives complete Veedol Lubrication. 


Let the Man Behind Veedol 
take complete charge of the 
lubrication of your car 





The entire job takes but a few min- 
utes. It consists of these three steps: 


1. First; your crankcase is drained 
of the old, worn motor-oil and re- 
filled with the correct Veedol oil 
for your particular car. 


2. Second; your transmission and 
differential are refilled with fresh 
Veedol transmission and differen- 
tial lubricants. 


3. Third; the chassis-points are 
newly lubricated with Veedol 
chassis lubricant. 


Each of these lubricants, being a 
Veedol lubricant, is uniformly high 
in quality. Each gives the famous 
“film of protection” which masters 
deadly heat and friction. 


Let the ‘‘man behind Veedol”’ 
take complete charge of the lubrica- 
tion of your car, lubricating all 
friction-spots at regular intervals as 
specified in your book of instructions. 


The sooner you take advantage of 
Complete Veedol Lubrication 
Service the sooner you'll get the best 
performance from your car and the 
greatest freedom from repairs. 


Watch for the orange and black 
Veedol lubrication sign today. 


Tide Water Oil Sales Corporation, 
11 Broadway, New York. Branches 
or warehouses in all principal cities. 
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futt dragged himself up Schoolhouse H not yet lo the overgrown and aba fering Si a stog \ they are d ‘ > f > " 7 
Main Street and here and there he could se¢ the flivver Reuben and Ma ere nea ng time 
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Gosh,” thought the old m t's good have seemed rude had she refused; andshe marked the apy the trair Si gave ~JIl tsthly reinforced 
to bea ‘ gave a hand to each of them as she leaped a series of frant t \ se l tw . 
It was broad daylight when he reached to the ground. Mr. Tutt led them to the iter Reuben Hay me t of the ; 
the schoolhouse. What a pathetic little ruir aperture in the v through which the itl ise alone. Wit} t ng at M lutt, all OUVCr 
yr t had doubtless once been! Did ey at their fee I n had pushed er ar é I [i> 
t it fluence continue to affect the ves of through § the rn t that enshrouded the ihere was? siv? Ml nd present t tec Hurt 
those who had been scholars there, he wor meadow land along the river bottom and Mr. Tutt f we th to the er \ 
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Continued from Page 4 
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HIGH SPEED 
ADDING-CALCULATOR 


More than 175 Models 


PRICED 
ASLow 9 15 0 
AS . 


Easy Terms arranged if desired. 


QPEED is often appar- 
Went rather than real. 
Speed in figuring without 
first-time accuracy is waste. 


The Monroe gives a 
visible proof of accuracy 
with every step,—all the 
factors of any problem ap- 
pear in large distinet figures. 
Addition, Subtraction, Mul- 
tiplication and Division are 
accomplished simply by 
touching the Plus or Minus 
Bar of the Monroe Auto- 
matic. 


The Monroe has be- 
invaluable in 
of thousands of offices—in 
offices like vours—because it 
accomplishes the aims of fig- 
uring with lightning speed, 


8 
while maintaining Accu- 
racy. 


come scores 


To appreciate what 
real speed with proven ac- 
curacy in figuring means, 
arrange for Free Trial on 
your own work. No obliga- 
tion, 


CALCULATING 
COMPANY, INC. 


Orange, N. J. 


MONRO! 
MACHINI 


General Offices 


ne: Zz > 
THE MACHINE THAT MAKES 
FIGURES TELL THE TRUTH 
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But to get back to Dawes and why I 
went slumming around with him. I wanted 
him to give me some tips on Europe. You 
know, he was over there during the Dawes 
European Campaign. He has two plans 
his European Plan and his American Plan. 
The European one worked. I got along fine 
with him. I dident mention the 
“‘Senate Rules.”’ You know, if you get him 
off that subject he is pretty near sane as 
anybody. He surprised me. He eats right 
there in his office by the Senate door. He 
said he don’t take any more chances on be- 
ing caught asleep away down at the Willard. 
He sleeps while he is presiding in the chair. 
He says Jim Reed is his best nap. 

Well, he gave me letters to everybody in 
Europe that was on that Dawes Plan over 
there with him. So if there is any little 
thing that he dident settle, why, I will take 
it up when I meet them. I hope he settled. 
After I left Dawes I went down to see 
Borah. I mean Up to see Borah. We had 
quite a talk. I told him I was going to 
Europe. But I dident mention your name. 
I dident want to have to stop to explain 
who you were. I made him think that the 
trip would be in behalf of him. So he gave 
me a letter; just one of those ‘*To Whom 
It May Concern.”’ Now can you imagine 
me pulling that letter over in Europe—say, 
France for instance? I would be incarcer- 
ated in the Bastile from now hence. I asked 
him how he had everything running here in 
this country, and he said, ‘Oh, things are 
going along pretty good here now if some 
President don’t butt in and spoil it. But in 
our foreign affairs, we meet and vote more 
money to furope every day.” 

Went out to Alice’s for dinner that night. 
Nick and the Wadsworths were the other 
Guests. Alice asked how your strength was 
all over the country. I replied that outside 
of the Corn Belt you were pretty strong. 
She wanted to know why they couldent 
raise corn everywhere. Nick brought his 
Violin, but I got away before he could start 
to play. Jim Begg called up while I was 
there and told Nick what time to be at work 
in the morning. Garner and Garrett had 
quite a heavy schedule layed out for him 
the next day. 

Wadsworth was worried more about the 
coming election than he was the welfare of 
the Commonwealth. He suggested I take 
Al Smith with me to Europe. In fact he 
offered to defray the expenses of it if I 
would include a year’s travel. 

They all gave me an informal note to 
Ambassador Fletcher at Rome, as I was 
desirous of being present at the next open- 
air shooting in Rome. Alice and Mrs. 
Wadsworth and all of them informed me 
that I was fortunate in going to Italy, as 
this Fletcher was not a Stuffed Shirt. There 
is one for Slang hunters-- you on Broadway 
and Main Street that think High Hat is the 
latest thing in the way of slang about a fel- 
low who takes himself kinder serious. Alice 
comes to our rescue again with ‘‘Stuffed 
Shirt."”. Mrs. Wadsworth pulled a good 
one. She said, “Now you might be disap- 
pointed when you meet Fletcher. He wears 
Spats. But they don’t go any further up 
than meaning that he wore 
them, but that he dident mean that he wore 
them. Well, we had a very pleasant time 
as you can always have out there. And 
Alice also gave me a letter to Lady Astor 
over in the House of Commons in England. 
She is the Alice Longworth of England. 

On leaving the Longworths I started to 
come by and see you; but it was nearly 9:30 
and I knew you were in bed, so I went by 
Sol Bloom’s instead. Congressman Bloom 
was entertaining a big Party of distin- 
guised friends, including the Members of 
the Italian Embassy, and they gave me let- 
ters to various Officials in Italy, as I want to 


see this Mussolini. He is the Red Grange of 


words 


his ankle,” 


Europe now, and I want to see him before 
he turns proffesional. 

The Minister 
He wanted to know if I dident want to go 


from Greece was there. 
to greece too. Soif anything comes up here 
over the Restaurant situation that needs 
fixing, why, | am at your command to go 


immediately to Athens. A Cable “ paid” 
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will always reach me in care of the Amer- 
ican Express Company. 

Well, I got back to New York this morn- 
ing, and that is about all of importance 
that I can think that happened yesterday. 
Have sent my laundry out and will be ready 
to sail Friday night on the Leviathan. 
Have enough money, so don’t bother Con- 
gress with another appropriation. But, 
however, will do as you say and draw on 
Melon if nessasary. Am going down today 
to get passport. Devotedly yours. 

CoL. WILLIAM ROGERS. 
Am sending this Spaecial Delivery 
by Secretary New. 


P.S. 


NEw York, April 29th. 

My Dear President: A matter come up 
which I[ think is of the gravest importance, 
and I think you should know of it, as it is 
things of importance that I know you want 
me to find out for you. Well, I said I would 
like to get a Passport to go to Europe: 
“Here is the application and here is an 
affadavid that someone that we know will 
have to swear that they know of your birth 
and you will have to produce your Birth 
Certificate.” 

Well, I told her Lady I have no birth 
certificate; and as for someone here in New 
York that was present at my birth and can 
swear to it, I am afraid that will be rather 
difficult. ‘‘Havent you somebody here 
that was there?’”’ she asked. You know the 
old-time Lady’s of which I am a direct 
descendant. They were of a rather modest 
and retiring nature, and being born was 
rather a private affair, and not a public 
function. 

I have no one here in New York that 
witnessed that historical event, and I doubt 
very much if even in Oklahoma I could 
produce any great amount of witnesses. 
My Parents are dead, Our old Family 
Doctor, bless his old heart, is no more. So 
what would you advise that I do? Will it 
be nessasary for me to be born again, and 
just what proceedure would you advise for 
me doing so? I remember Billy Sunday 
once remarking to us just before a collection 
that ‘‘we must be born again,’ I dident 
take it so literally untill now. Billy had 
evidentally been to Europe. You see, in 
the early days of the Indian Territory where 
I was born there was no such things as 
birth certificates. You being there was 
certificate enough. We generally took it 
for granted if you were there you must have 
at some time been born. In fact that is 
about the only thing we dident dispute. 
While you were going through the trouble 
of getting a birth certificate you could be 
raising another child in that time. 

Having a certificate of being born was 
like wearing a raincoat in the water over a 
bathing suit. I have no doubt if my folks 

nad had the least premonition at my birth 
that I would some day wander beyond any 
further than a cow can stray, they would 
have made provisions for a proof of birth. 
The only place we ever had to get a Pass- 
port for in those days was to go into 
Kansas. And I looked to have the average 
amount of intelligence of a child of my age 
and they knew that I would never want to 
yo to Kansas. 

Well, then the Girl finally compromised 
by saying, ‘“*Who here in New York knew 
your Parents? We know you, Mr. Rogers, 
but it’s a form that we have to go through 
with before you can get the Passport. We 
have to have proof that you are an Amer- 
ican Citizen.” 

That was the first time I had ever been 
called on to prove that. Here my Father 
and Mother were both one-eighth Cherokee 
Indians and I have been on the Cherokee 
rolls since I was named, and my family had 
lived on one ranch for 75 years. But just 
offhand, how was I going to show that I 
was born in America? The English that I 
spoke had none of the earmarks of the May- 
tlower. 

She asked, ‘‘ Are you in Who’s Who?” 

I said, “‘ My Lord, I am not even in the 
New York Telephone Directory, and that 
is perhaps without a doubt the most ordi- 
nary collection of humans ever assembled in 
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America.”” I asked her, ‘‘Would you sug 
gest waiting for a Passport untill I have 
done something to get into Who's Who’ 
If you do, I can see my trip to Europe 
fading. I will be dead of old age before 
making that Press sheet."’ But I was ad 
vised to go ahead and make out my appli- 
cation and that I would have to have a 
Picture of myself. She directed me to a 
place around there where I could get one 
taken quick. Well, that the way I 
wanted one taken juick 

The fellow as I walked in said, ‘* Want to 
get mugged?” I replied, ‘‘ Yes, sir.” 

“Sit down, hats off, heads up. You 


to shoot another one. 


was 


moved I will have 
Keep still.” 

My goodness, what speed! I thought I 
would get time to fix my tie or comb my 
hair, but not in that place. They shot you 
looking As Is. ‘‘ How many do you want?”’ 
I asked him if I could see them first, as if 
by accident they were good I might take 
a dozen and have a Crayon enlargement 
made in addition. 

I took the Pictures back and they pasted 

them on the passport and said, 
$10.00 please.’’ You see, with the 
cation it you $10.00 to get out In 
other words, they bet you $10.00 that you 
can leave the Country and you like a fool 
bet them that you can’t. It’s like betting a 
Life Insurance . that you will die, when 
they have every ¢ ble information from 
Doctors and everybody that you will live 
If it looks like won't bet 
you 

Well, the Girl 
about this swor 


two of 


an ] 
a i. 
appil 


cost 


You Will die, they 


sis Now 


someone who 


ther how 


ny ahoten 
knows your Parents?’ 

Here is what I 
only couldent prove that I w an 
ican but I couldent think 
American in New York to vouch for me. 
It was as hard to find an American in New 
York as it was to get a Passport. I told the 
Lady, ‘“‘If youthink I wasent born here: 
will name me the country that you think 
was born in, I will be glad to go there. It 
makes no particular difference to me where 
I go, so if you will just tell me where I 
might have originated from, why, that will 
be my destination.” 

You see, I was doing all in my 
to be agreeable. So I went to a 
friend of mine--Sam Kingston—assumed 
name —General Manager for Mr. Florenz 
Zeigfeld, and I told him my troubles and he 
said, ‘‘Why, sure 1 knew your Father well, 
and I know that you are an American 
Not 100 per cent ones like the Rotarray’s 
and Kiawanises and Lions, but enough to 
pay taxes.”” Now 1ad never been 
west of the Hudson River in his life and my 
Father had never been east of the Missis- 


one of the longest 


was up against: I not 
Amer- 
otner 


power 


Sam } 


sippi, so it was really 
distance acquaintanceships on record. I 
thought it was funny Sam had never men- 
Father before to me. All 
r spoken to me about was reduc- 
I hope nothir 
comes of it in the way of hanging 
ing Sam. 
So I took 


$10.00 


tioned knowin 
he had eve 
tion of Salaries. Anyway 
or shoot 
Sam's statement back and they 
won mj But one nice thin 
the whole thing was the good nature and 
courtesy that the people in that Depart- 
ment showed Mr. Hoyt, who 
charge, and Miss Baer and all of them. If 
it hadent been for them I would have felt 
like going out without one and trusting to 
you 


y ubpout 


Was in 


luck to never get back again. So if 
Foreigners think it is hard to get in here, 
you ain’t seen nothing. You ought to be an 
American and try to get out once. 

So as you sail down the Mayflower to- 
morrow to keep away from the Congress- 
on the Leviathan with my 
also a naturalized 


men, I will be 


oldest son of 14 
American Citizen. So as one Ocean traveler 
\ 


says to another, Bon Voyage, Ci 


who Is 


alvin. 
Yours cheerfully and well till we reach 
Sandy Hook. 
Your devoted Envoy without papers or 
CoL. WILLIAM ROGERS. 


sense. 


Editor’s Note f a series of let 
ters by Mr. Rogers. The second will 


early issuc 


-This is the first 


appear in an 
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NOW it is Surprisingly Easy to Secure Charming 
and Livable Room-Effects at Small Cost! 
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TRIAL MARRIAGE 


“You love me,” he questioned sternly, 
“but you don’t love me enough. Is that 
to”? 

Her patience snapped. She felt her good 
nature had been imposed upon. 

“‘T don’t love you enough,” she declared 
briskly, “‘ just to shut my eyes, and bury my 
head in the sand, and hope if I don’t look 
at unhappiness it won't see me.” 

“Then you never intended,” he asked, 
slowly, “‘to live up to the conditions of the 
trial? I mean honestly to make an effort to 
adapt yourself to my life, and to what I 
could give you?”’ 

“What was the use? I knew 
would all turn out. The only way it possi- 
bly could. Please be nice, Thor! Think 
how much better work you could do if you 
weren't worried about money, ever!” 

“You talk exactly like Rita!” he ex- 
claimed, carried away by his bitter disap- 
pointment and anger at being tricked. 
‘And if I accepted your point of view, no 
doubt you'd treat me as Rita would treat an 
artist.” 

‘And how is that?” she asked coolly. 

“You'd tell me exactly what to paint, and 
how to paint, though you don’t know one 
damn thing about it!” 

“If damn were still swearing,” she re- 
plied, coolly, “‘I should tell you not to swear 
at me, but not how to paint.” 

“Then your father would. Someone. 
And they’d have the right to—whoever 
supported us. I'd just become an employe 
of your father’s —a salaried son-in-law, paid 
to make you happy.” 

“Darling, don’t boast.” 

He ignored her flippancy. 

“T’d be expected to produce fame, and 
friends’ portraits, and create a nice artistic 
atmosphere for parties.” 

“‘We aren’t quite such a dumb family, 
Thor! You ought to know that.” 

‘*Well even so--no matter how sympa- 
thetic and charming you'd be-all of you! 
No, I couldn’t! I wouldn't.” 

She stared at him with hard, brilliant 


how it 


eye is 

“Even—even if it came to a choice?” 

“A choice?”’ 

“Between me and your silly pride.” 

“Between you and my work, Con- 
stance,” he pleaded earnestly. His eyes 
begged her to understand. He blushed for 
the pretentiousness of his phrase, but he 
uttered it doggedly, bravely. ‘‘The—the 
absolute integrity of my work.” 

“Well, then, do you care more about 
your work, or about me?” 

Her tone was triumphantly assured of 
the answer. 

He hesitated an instant, and then—fool- 
ishly or bravely —told the truth. She re- 
ceived it in blank, incredulous silence. Her 
eyes refused to believe what her ears had 
heard. 

Then her voice came out in a whisper, 
“More about your work-—than me? 
Than—me, Thor?” 

“I didn’t want to say it,’’ he muttered 
wretchedly. “You made me.” 

The telephone bell rasped through their 
dismay. Tollie’s car was waiting. 


XXIX 

\ ITH an expression triumphantly fu- 

nereal, as if to say “I told you so! 
But, man and brother, I’m sorry!”’ Mike 
rolled the big easel out of Thor's studio, the 
next morning, and carried it down one 
flight to Charlerot’s place—which was for 
rent while its owner was abroad. Thor, 
meanwhile, packed his personal possessions, 
and gave up his hotel room. For he had 
mapped out a schedule of incessant work, 
and it would be more convenient, as well as 
cheaper, to live where he was working. 

He explained his intention to Constance 
as soon as she was up the party had lasted 
until five—and he also issued an ultimatum. 
There were to be no more parties while he 
was at work in the evenings. He had bor- 
rowed money on his apartment to pay her 


Continued from Page 32 


bills, and meet their current expenses. His 
bank had refused the loan, he had been 
forced to get it from a company which 
charged a ruinous rate of interest. And, 
now, he must work day and night, to pay it 
back as quickly as possible. Then they 
would start all over again. In the mean- 
time, he sorry--he knew she'd be 
bored —-but he couldn’t take her out him- 
self, and he couldn’t, and wouldn’t, endure 
the torture of jealousy. He didn’t care what 
her friends did, what they thought, what 
she herself thought, he simply wouldn’t 
have his wife play around with other men. 
So Constance might as well get used to it 
now. 

Finally—this was the ultimatum, de- 
livered in a rather low, nervous voice 
finally and forever—if Constance wouldn't 
give up other men for his sake, then —then 
she must give him up! 

Constance was quite thrilled, impressed, 
and flattered. She submitted with a docil- 
ity that amazed Thor—who, like most 
tamers of the shrew, was secretly trembling 
in his boots—and the new régime began. 

Thor rose at seven, prepared his own 
breakfast, worked all morning, and went 
upstairs to lunch, or, if he was so absorbed 
that he forgot about eating, Gay took his 
luncheon down to him. At four o'clock, 
rather grimly and impatiently, and just for 
the sake of exercise, he went for a walk. Gay 
accompanied him. Constance thought walk- 
ing was silly unless you were going some- 
where—and then she preferred to motor. 
Thor, with his head down, frowning, ab- 
sorbed, silent, marching with long strides; 
Gay trotting along, somewhat breathlessly, 
in the manner of a loyal puppy. Some- 
times they circled about aimlessly, some- 
times forged ahead straight through the 
park, all the way up to One Hundred and 
Tenth Street and back. Occasionally they 
stopped at the Metropolitan Museum, or 
had a cup of tea somewhere, but usually it 
was just tramp, tramp, tramp and little con- 
versation. However, you can’t walk, every 
day, with anyone without feeling a special 
bond grow up between you. At any rate, 
you both belong to the ancient order of 
walking brethren of the world, and though 
you may not exchange many words, you 
have shared the sensations of wind on the 
cheek, rain in the face, sunshine, and the 
dancing delight of the eye. You have mu- 
tually, though mutely, observed the human 
parade—everyone so much funnier, so 
much crazier than ourselves! And you be- 
gin to exchange secret signals of lifted 
eyebrow and quick smiles, almost equal in 
significance to the sign language that goes 
on continually between husband and wife. 
Until, one day, perhaps, you and your 
brother of the road become shy with each 
other. On a path in the park, a baby stum- 
bles against your knee, and clutches for 
safety with trusting hands, and lifts blue 
swimming eyes to yours. And you laugh, 
and pretend to be too old, and manly, and 
worldly wise, to be touched by so sentimen- 
tal an appeal. You say, ‘Silly baby! 
What a dirty little frog face it had!’ And 
you walk very fast, and talk very artificially, 
all the way home. But, that night, in your 
dream, you are wandering through spring 
meadows, until all at once, to your incred- 
ible, aching delight, you discover that the 
first flower has opened in the grass—a blue 
flower, heavenly blue as a child’s eyes 
misted over with tears. 

In the meantime, though, somebody had 
to cook dinner, and of course it was Gay. 
She had learned to be very clever about it, 
and prepared the vegetables, and made the 
dessert in the morning, and the roast was 
ready for the oven or the steak for the 
broiler. So that there was time, after 
the walk, for Gay to change her frock, and 
set the table, and mix the salad, and put the 
finishing touches to the meal. And Con- 
stance would come down, at the last 
moment, looking perfectly lovely in a lovely 
frock, and Thor would come up from his 


was 


studio looking terribly tired, for he } 
been working again. 

After dinner, Thor wanted to help with 
the dishes, but Gay made him lie down 
the sofa for an hour before he went back 
his studio. Constance couldn’t help, 
course, her frock and her hands were muct 
too nice. 

3esides,’’ said Gay, ‘“‘Thor wants to 
talk to you,” and she held her chin up gal 
lantly, and went away into the kitchen, and 
shut the door honorably tight. 

Constance and Thor, left alone, had sur- 
prisingly little to say to each other. There 
are always kisses, of course, but if you have 
worked hard for eight or nine hours, and 
have three or four more ahead of you, 
somehow, kisses are not the absolute neces- 
sity they once seemed. I am afraid that, 
once or twice, Thor was so tired he suddenly 
fell asleep, and even snored a little, before 
he woke up again, as suddenly, and apolo 
gized. 

But Constance amazingly 
good, amazingly patient, and docile. In the 
evenings, she went to the neighborhood 
movie with Gay, or read the more inflam 
matory of the new novels at home, or prac- 
ticed the Charleston to the music of the 
phonograph, or took all her stockings and 
handkerchiefs out of one drawer, and put 
them into another—this latter occupation 
she regarded as being very domestic. And 
she did all this, or rather abstained from all 
doing, for two whole weeks, almost three 
And then, one night, her endurance snapped 
off short, and she paced up and down the 
studio, up and down, like a lovely black 
panther in a cage, and in a voice that posi- 
tively thrilled with despair, she cried: 

“Good heavens, Gay! What do 
people do in the evenings?” 

“Is it a riddle?”’ asked Gay, looking up 
from her sewing, where the lamp cast a 
bright circle on her fair hair, a shadow on 
her white, absorbed forehead 

“It’s a riddle to me!” cried Constance 
“Oh, Iam bored! Bored! Bored!” 

She flung herself prone on the sofa, and 
lay with closed eyes, faintly breathing, like 
a poor caged animal that has given up the 
struggle to break the bars 

“You haven't enough to do,” 
Gay, under her breath. 

With one angry motion, Constance flung 
herself upright. 

“But that’s just what I say! There's 
nothing todo! Whatisthere todo? People 
can't live like this. Even if they are poor 
They don’t! They can’t! It simply isn't 
possible!’ 

“Tf you had cooked breakfast, lunch, and 
dinner, and washed all the dishes, and made 
the beds, and swept, and dusted, and waxed 
the floors Gay began mildly. 

“Oh, that’s all right for you! 
domestic. Like that sort of thing. 
Never could!” 

“You could, too, just as well as I!” cried 
Gay, with a sudden flare of anger. The 
color rose in her cheeks. ‘‘I used simply to 
shut my eyes, and shudder, when I first 
had to wash dishes! My hands are nice, if 
they aren’t so pretty as yours, and I was 
brought up to be just as useless as you are!”’ 

“Why, Gay, how amusing!” 

“Until I got ashamed of it,” finished Gay 
sturdily. ‘“‘And you needn’t think house- 
keeping is just done with your hands, 
either, Constance Bannester! You've got 
to use your bean. And it takes loads of 
imagination to cook well. And it’s simply 
your own fault if you let things be disgust- 
ing, and disagreeable. Go look at my 
kitchen! It’s as clean, and pretty, and 
dainty 2 

“‘T think you’re wonderful, Gay!” 
stance soothingly interrupted. 
point is I could never r 

**Yes, you could too,”’ declared Gay im- 
placably. ‘‘You are either a vertebrate or 
an invertebrate animal—that’s all. And if 
I'd been born and brought up without a 


was being 
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Before the Village Smith 
Became a Garage 


ONG years before the first clumsy “horseless carriage” 
careened its noisy but triumphant way down the street, 
















G & J had earned a leading position in the tire industry. A 

The science of tire building was “old stuff’ to G & J] when | 
the practicability of the motor car was generally accepted 
back in 1902. 

To the begoggled, gauntleted motorist of the earliest days 
the G & J Tire was even then “the good old G & J.” 

Today G & J Tires are old friends to millions of motorists who 
know that G & J has always made tires that are up-to-the-minute 
in construction and appearance—and above all are dependable. 


To know true tire economy—see the G & J Dealer. 


G & J TIRE COMPANY 
1790 Broadway New York 







The G & J Balloon 


A true balloon tire, 
built to renderlong and 
comfortable service at 
true low pressure. Its 
wide, flat tread gives 
longer wear, and better 
traction and anti-skid 
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The “G” Tread Balloon 


A tire of rare economy 
for the car owner who 








does not require the 
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extra service of regular 
G & J Balloons. Ideal 
for Fords and other 
light cars. 
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Sedan *895— De Luxe Sedan *1075 
f. o. b. Detroit 
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Look to details if you would judge 
a car’s intrinsic worth. 


Make sure that surface improve- 
ments are not made at a sacrifice 
of fundamentals. 


Make sure, too, that the hidden 
sources of motor car value have 
not been lowered to permit lower 
prices. 


Submit Dodge Brothers product to 
these vital tests and you will better 
understand the unique and enviable 
position it holds in public regard. 


Greater beauty and comfort than 
ever before—but greater depend- 
ability, too. 


Finer performance than ever—but 
also longer life and sturdier de- 
sign throughout. 


Peter not robbed to pay Paul. 


Quality not sacrificed on the altar 
of Price. 


Supremacy, as always, in drop 
forgings. Supremacy, as always, 
in fine steel. Supremacy in the 


goodness of those numberless de- 
tails that in their sum total con- 
stitute the car itself. 


Drop- forged spring brackets, for 
instance, instead of the usual mal- 
leable iron....Every leaf of every 
spring costly chrome vanadium 
steel.... The only one-piece chrome 
vanadium front axle on a motor car 
.... The same fine steel in crank- 
shaft, camshaft, axle shafts and 
connecting rods.... Big, oversized 
ball-bearings. Bigger than strictly 
necessary. Better than strictly 
necessary, as are all working parts 
.... Starter and electrical equip- 
ment the most dependable money 
can buy.... Genuine leather seats 
and cushions, wherever leather is 
used....Genuine mohair velvet....! 


Details! And only a few of all that 
might be cited. But impressive 
examples of strict engineering 
standards long since established 
and always maintained — the 
true source of Dodge Brothers 
dependability and long Iife. 


DonoGe BROTHERS INC. DETROIT 


DonvGce BrotHers (CANADA) LIMITED 


TORONTO, 


Noose HROTHERS 
MOTOR @ 
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How to lubricate a For 
in JO minutes 


—without getting 


underneath 
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A new high pressure 
lubricating system that 
makes it easy to reduce 
your operating costs 





A Ford, like any other car, is as good as 
the care you give it. 


Lubrication, lack of proper lubrication, is 
the real cause of 80% of all repair bills. 
Just ask any mechanic. Sheer neglect of lu- 
brication causes most high operating costs. 


That’s why you want an easy way to 
lubricate your car. And a sure way. It 
will save you money. 


With the new Alemite-Zerk system for 
Fords you can lubricate the entire car in 
10 minutes—without getting underneath. 
It’s the same high pressure system used 
on over 8,000,000 other cars. 


No more grease or oil cups 


Grease and oil cups are permanently re- 
placed by patented dust-proof Alemite- 
Zerk fittings on every bearing. Your 
handy Alemiite-Zerk ,compressor shoots 
fresh lubricant entirely through the bear- 
ing with one easy push. No oil can, no 
grease paddle. ZIP—ZIP—ZIP and the 
job is done. Old gritty grease is forced 
out at the same time. No more squeaks. 
Positive high pressure forces lubricant 
to every spot. 


Invites lubrication 


It’s so easy to lubricate your car this 
way you won't negiect it. You don’t have 


























to get underneath to reach any part. Ten 
minutes—every 500 miles—-will prob- 
ably cut your repair bills in half. 


And if you are too busy to do it yourself, 
you can have your car lubricated in any 
Alemite Service Station—while you wait. 
Many motorists use this service alto- 
gether. They never lubricate their own 
cars. If you wish to use this service, too, 
you do not need the compressor set for 
your car. All you need is the 19 fittings 
to replace oil and grease cups. The cost 
of these fittings is only $2.50. 


Easily installed 
Anyone can equip a Ford with this new 
lubricating system. No drilling or cutting. 
A hammer and pliers are all you need. 
Simple directions come with every set. 


The Alemite-Zerk system will save its 
cost in repairs alone, five times over, in 
one year. And it makes the one hard 
job about a Ford easy. If your regular 
dealer hasn’t a set in stock, please write 
us direct. 


THE BASSICK MANUFACTURING CO. 
2660 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, Ill, 
Canadian Address 


Alemite Products Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
Belleville, Ontario 





ae complete 
including compressor and 
19 fittings to replace all 


grease and oil cups q 


$50 


for set of 19 fittings 
without compressor 


Prices in Canada and 
West of Rockies 
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Continued from Page 56 


spine, I'd be soashamed of it, I'd get me one, 
somehow !"’ 


Her voice changed from its stern and 


practical note, grew husky and sl} like a 






boy’s who speaks 





‘Oh, and I guess it’s cz 


ig about some- 
one enough, Wanting to help them. 
Well, anyway, I about 
mous man who called his housekeeper an 
: That’s a pretty 
good job, if you think about it that way. 
Isn’t it?”’ 


too 


some fa- 


read 


architect of happiness.’ 


‘onstanc ] } . ‘ f 

Constance closed her eyes, as if ex- 
} a 
| 


auste 
yi murmured, ‘‘‘An architect of 
But, Gay, 


lifferent styles of architecture 


Chen she 


happiness! 


there are so many 
And, really, 





lam d that dear little cottages are not 
juite in my line. Villas in Spain, per- 
haps - 


Gay supplied 
every woman is con- 
that 


“Love nests, I suppose,”’ 


“RP 
ut 





neari 
lented in 
lot of competition there. 
over to a field that isn’t 


She grinned. ‘Darn’ few 


y 
she’s ta direction 


nave a 





come 
SO crowded ” 
women who can keep house, and keep their 
tempers 

‘I don’t see why you bother, though, 
remarked Constance. ‘‘ You aren’t going to 
marry a poor man.” 

Her tone was rather envious. 

oa 





“How do you know? retorted Gay 
placidly. ‘‘Nobody thought you would, 
e1cner 

The thing I can’t understand,” Con- 


stance burst out, “is why Thor doesn’t 
want to make money!” 
“How can you say 


this very 


When he’s 


slaving 


that? 
minute, 


iownstalrs, 
iway tg 

“Yes, I Temporarily. But as 
soon as those debts are paid, he will go right 
back to the same old way of not caring 
whether he ever makes a cent. My good- 
nobody minds marrying a poor man. 
But you don’t expect him to stay poor! 
Thor has absolutely no ambition.” 

“Why, Constance Bannester, you must 
be crazy!” 


““You’d think I was crazy if you knew 


know 


ness, 


what I’ve been doing for the last two 
weeks.”’ 
“Well, what have you? I’ve wondered 
where you were every day.” 
] 





ll my pride!” de- 
“*And I've 


‘ve thrown away a 


ired Constance, dramatically. 


hegged— ves, begged — everyone we know 
all our friends—-for jobs.” 
“Jobs! For you?” 
Thor.” 


“No, for 
“Why, Constance Bannester! 


How hor 


“Yes, it was horrid. But I was willing to 


io anything to help Thor.” 


“Holy 


always 





Gay. ‘You're 


you? 


cow ! groaned 


helping him, aren't 
sort of jobs? 

‘All sorts I 
business friend men 


s 
knew. But they were all perfect 


went to everybody. 


I scarcely 
é . 


ly lovely to 





me. I don’t see why people say big bi 
so hard to approach. The: 
And 


job he 


ness men are ley 





irly all asked me out to luncheon 
Thor could have had any kind of 


he doesn’t want any job except his 


“That’s what he said,’ replied Con- 
stance bitterly. 
Then I told him about a friend 
a man who owns an art gal- 


“He threw away every op- 
portunity! 
of Caroline’s 
lery, and has made millions. 
the 


Of course he 


made some of it on stock market, too 
His customers gave him tips. You see, I 
thought Thor mind a 
that was connected with art, but he said an 
art gallery wasn’t. And in 
son no one buys pictures in the summer 


Thor could paint as much as he liked. But 


Nusiness 


wouldn't 


the dull sea- 


e was so nasty and sarcastic about it. He 
said: ‘Any extra time I'd have left over 
from selling pictures, and playing the stock 
market, could be devoted to art? Is that 
your idea So I told him my idea was 
simply for him to start out in something 
and then he could 


9) 





' , , e é 
and make a lot of money, 





go back to painting He 1id hear 
people had tried tha bu hey made 


money, their wants grew with their ir 











and they never went bacl so 
provoked, Gay! After all I'd i 
“We what if you int go bach 
I Suppose there d be enoug! 
painters left in the world. You can't be the 
only liv ng gen is! 

Gay turned qu white 

“Oh, vou didn’t!” he gasped ““Cone- 
stance Bannester, you--pig! You couldn't 


say that to Thor! 


“Well, I did. He 


me so angry. And then’ tu 
and _selfis} | tterly selfish ! We have 
scarcely spoken to each other since,”’ she 
added coolly 

“Yes, I noticed something of the sort at 


dinner,”” remarked Gay 
me.” 

“You don’t have tostay. Why do you?” 
Gay flushed, and her 


eyes fell beneath 


Constance’s steady and cold stare 
“T’'d like 
without me ’ she 


to know how you'd get along 


stammered 


I might bring Thor to his senses much 
sooner,” replied Constance, “if you didn’t 


spoil him. ou’re making him believe that 


it’s possible to have everything very nice 
and pleasant without money.” 
“Tt is!” 
“But, Gay, that 
man from wanting to be 
That’s the 


sort of thing keeps a 
a Su cess ad 
of thing that will 


sort make 


him asuccess. You'd better take a tip from 


ll never make a slave out of myself, 
; 


Don't think it for one 





Constance considered the matter. 
him in Mid- 


and,”’ she said, “‘and sometimes I am now. 
3 


about 





3ut Thor’s changed 


“He 


and 


hasn’t! You didn’t know him, 
he didn’t know you.’ 
‘Oh,” said Constance, with a superior 
‘I don’t mean he’s changed toward 


So don't worry. 


smile, 
me. Thor’s mad about ms 
I can make him 

“Do you want to sp 


1) 
give in, finally. 


his whole life?” 
cried Gay. 


Spoll mine, 


certainly don’t want him to 
‘retorted Constance, very rea- 
sonably. 

She her 
above her head, and let them fall in a grace- 
ful gesture. 

‘I think I'll ask Caroline to come over 
ind play isn’t doing anything. 
And, oh, Gay, you might call up Tollie to 
a fourth.” 


Call him up yourself, if you want to see 


rose, yawned, stretched arms 


bridge, if she 
make 


him 


Constance frowned, and turned an impa- 


tient face toward her little sister 
Gay 


, whv have you 
about Tollie 


> Are 


‘For heaven's sake, 
been acting so queerly 
you jealous of me, by any chance?” 
‘ Jealous-—-of you 


“Yes 


for vour refusing to see Tollie for the last 


I mean, I can’t see any other reason 


two weeks. You're perf tly free Thor 
can't make you promise to stay at home, or 
not see anybody I think you're awfu 
silly, and rude, besides.” 

+ Naga a a 

Rude 

“To Tollie! He's been awfu nice to 
you to both of us You can’t st 1a 
denly cut him, forno reason. He must have 
telephoned at least twenty times in the ist 
two weeks I don’t know what he must 


think of you, Gay 
“Look here, Constance Bannester, don 
try to use me as your cat's 


‘I don’t know what on earth you mean 





declared Constance with dignity ‘Il was 
only thin] ; 

‘ ed Gay atirica 
“T could kiss you right on the moutl 


You're too good to me 
She went on with her sewing. Constance 


+ 


about rest Then all at 


she 


lessly. 


wandered 
once, with an air of brisk competence, 
moved toward the telephone 
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a ea nytnhn measure eing 
pounds now woke wit} tart. H id 
gone to bed at half-past ten. so t he’d 
ept like one drugged. H i is " 
fog, and refused to respond to a ter 
troubling impression that still nagged from 
the fringe fsleep. He ed on the ht 
Two o’'clo He stened intent and 
everything was pertect st UT irse 
t had only been a dream. But, no, there it 
gain! A high, pie ng eam, and 
H ing himself out of bed, and into a 
dres ng gowr and wit } ‘ 4 n hie 
throat, was hurd g up the st S Gay! 
Gay he was whispering vith t being 
aware of what hesaid. He threw himself at 
the door of his apartment. expecting t nd 
it locked. He lunged with the full weight of 
his bod teeled for resistance, but the door 
yielded instantly, sury ng and sicker 
ngly. And he throwr aggerit ! 
strong glare of light, 4nd a murmuring hun 
of voices. And stunned, complete ev 
ae 1 wild and eyes d from sleet 
el ly in pajamas i a striped 
flannel dressing gown, Thor found himself 
in his own studio, and in the midst 
group of people rather more conservative 
dressed in dinner coats, and evening fr 
Well, surely this was a dream Une 1 
those morti ne } ' 
and then ne en! 
he was a litt i thar 1 
usuall) é ! ised 
nin And at i 





real one. A girl's voice, high pitched wit! 


ntense surprise, and amusement, and per 
haps elevated half an octave, too, by chan 
pagne For there were bottles about 


neariy eve 


and 


their lips 


everywhere, 





glass at Only one girl let hers 


fall, 


with a tinkling smash, at 


a 

trance, and that was not Constance, but 
Gay 

And it was Gay who ran to him, and 
cried out ever so contritely, ““Oh, Thor, did 
we wake you” 

Then there was a shrieking choru f 
laughter, and the hum of voices broke up 
into glittering, stinging bits of laughter 


sharp as broken glass. And blushing fur 


ously, angrier than he had ever been in } 
whole life, Thor, 
about him. All 


some he knew, dozens of 
all about him, all over the 


now fully awake, stared 
about him laughing faces 


strangers And 


room, ¢g 


and sandwiches, a great hamper, flowers 
and chocolates, and cakes, and stuff ir 
flaming chafing dishes And, over in on 
corner, by the phonograph, a drum, and 
at accounted for his dream —and 
yr negroes, with guitars and banjo 
ng careless on tr sof Ke one 
preposterou yng-legged a 
mp a you see insoler vied 
snop windows va i yy mp womal A ) 
surveved Thor with cool admiration. Fo 
evenini t ng £ NT A t { | 
hair tumbled, he was traordir ha 
4 re 
Getting better lo ¢ po 
ite, as I ( e ana i 
es! ized 
in? ed ait \T VW re ry rn ‘ 
the ad » +} | t her to + 
+} i hy ¢ , P i + ‘ Th A 
int ed, in fact, found it amusing You 
don’t remen meé I'm Tollie’s f 
Tollie came up, then, as composed as ever, 
but with a note of sincere regret in | re 
able mp onal v¢ ‘ 

I’m afraid I owe you an apology, T! 
Frightfully cheeky of me —tt t 
you know I should have 
mission, of course, | 
on any account, disturb you 


“Oh, so this was Gay’s idea?”’ said Thor. 
His lips felt stiff, as if he could hardly 
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their crispness 
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A double-goodness that children love 


How children love the flavor and crispness of 
Post Toasties, Double-Thick corn flakes. Watch 
them ply their spoons until the last golden 
flake vanishes with the milk from every bowl. 
Post ‘Loasties are Double-Good because they are 
oven-fresh corn flakes, laked Double-Thick and 
protected by three wrappings to insure their 
freshness at your table. We want you to try 
Post Toasties. We want you to make the Milk 


or Cream ‘lest vourself. We want vou to see 


Post Toasties 


how their flavor and crispness last even in milk 
or cream. be sure you get the genuine Post 
‘Toasties in the red and yellow package. ‘These 
corn flakes are Double-Crisp and Double-Good 
because they’re Double-Thick. At your grocer’s 
or send for a free tess package, and make the 
Milk or Cream ‘Test for flavor and crispness. 


Postum Cereal C mpany, In ., Dept. SI P 2T 26, Battle Creek, M higan. 
Makers of Post Health Products: Post Toasties (Double-Thick Corn Flakes) 
Grape its, tum Cereal, Instant Postum, Post’s Bran Cl 
’ ress: Canadian Postum Cereal 
2, Ontario. 
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1OC olate 


Corn Flakes stay crisp in milk\ 





| Make the 
| Milk or Cream 
‘Test 
Buy a pac kage f Pos 
Toasties, or send for a free 
st package. Pour 
the golden, sp flakes 
a bowl. N Wagga MIA 
cream and t 
these corn flakes 
their flavor and cr spness 
to the last spoonful, 
Double-Crisp and Double 
Good because they’re 
Double-Thick! 





or cream 


nN 











(Continued from Page 61) 
them, and a cold, determined anger took the 
place of his first fury. 

‘No, it’s my party,”’ Tollie repeated, 
“and absolutely all my fault. I insisted on 
coming.” 

‘“‘And bringing all his guests,’’ supplied 
the lady on the sofa, feebly waving a limp 
arm. ‘ Wewere dining at Tollie’s, when they 
telephoned. It was too fearfully insipid. 
But it’s been marvelous here.’’ She raised 
her head a little to look at Thor, but let it 
drop back instantly on the pillow, and again 
her voice died away, as if nothing in all the 
world was worth talking about, really. “So 
Bohemian,”’ she whispered. 

Tollie put his arm through Thor’s, and 
tried to draw him out into the hall. 

‘“*Come along, old chap, and I’ll tell you 
all about it— exactly how it happened,” he 
began soothingly. 

But Thor resisted, stopped short, and 
stared intently at a young lady who, a few 
paces removed from them, was coolly pre- 
tending that nothing at all unusual had oc- 
curred. 

“‘T think I'd prefer to have Constance ex- 
plain, if you don’t mind.” 

“Darling!’’ Angrily conscious of all eyes 
upon her, Constance moved toward him, 
her face a mask of polite scorn. ‘‘ Dar- 
ling!’’—she even managed a light laugh 
‘“*hadn’t you better get into a more appro- 
priate costume, first? As soon as you have 
on a dinner coat, you will be more in the 
mood for a party. And as soon as you 
have had a glass of Tollie’s champagne,” 
she added, with a mocking smile, “I can 
explain anything!” 

With the shout of laughter that greeted 
this retort, there was a simultaneous burst 
of jazz from the negroes. With impromptu 
vocal accompaniment, and the aid of the 
phonograph, and a cowbell, and cymbals, 
and drum, and with the exuberant good will 
of their race, they pretended, quite success- 
fully, to be a whole orchestra. Everybody 
instantly forgot Thor, and his unusual ap- 
pearance, and clutched someone else. And 
Thor, deserted in the midst of the party 
which still raged—and still without per- 
mission—-in his own studio, and observing, 
once more, the elaborate equipment which 
Tollie had assembled in order to play host 
here, reflected resentfully, “I’m surprised 
they didn’t move in a grand piano!” 

Then, all at once, and to his further 
amazement, Thor saw the door of a little 
cupboard under the stairs swing outward, 
and staggering forth, bent double from the 
confined space, a flushed and disheveled 
youth and maiden, who finished, in public, 
an embrace begun in the extreme privacy of 
the cupboard. And still ecstatically close 
clasped, they dived into the jazz stream, 
jostling, and jostled, while the floor of 
Thor’s studio shook, and seemed visibly to 
bend, beneath the thundering onslaught of 
the heavily rhythmic Charleston. Perspir- 
ing, and wide grinning, the negroes ululated 
melodious yells of encouragement to the 
dancers, and the dancers, those who were 
most visibly exhilarated by Tollie’s cham- 
pagne, at any rate, responded, each with 
his own particular brand of yodel. 

The noise was simply terrific. Thor won- 
dered how he could have slept through it so 
long. Then the same shrill scream he had 
heard before—the one he had to thank for 
waking him—thrilled out again. Though, 
this time, seeing its cause, Thor recognized 
the scream as one of pure pleasure. Dickie 
Lawrence, slight of build, but magnified 
mentally, in the well-known heroic stage of 
stimulation, was attempting to imitate a 
Russian dancer, and throw his partner, a 
robust and solidly constructed young golf 
champion, over his shoulder. She was re- 
sisting, pleasurably, and screaming with de- 
light, and when Dickie’s foot slipped they 
went crashing down together, with the very 
healthy young lady on top. 

Dickie was rescued, pale and breathless, 
and somewhat flattened out. His partner 
was unhurt, but Dickie’s ankle was 
sprained. The dance stopped, and there was 
a great chattering of excitement and 
sympathy. 


’ 
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The Countess relu tantly got off the 
couch, and allowed Dickie to be placed 
there, and he was just demanding, indig- 
nantly, of his equally indignant injurer, her 
exact weight, when Thor, who had been 
quite forgotten, pushed once more into the 
limelight. 

Wrapping his bath robe about him as 
majestically as a toga, he declared in a loud, 
peremptory voice, ‘‘I think this has gone 
far enough!”’ 

“Oh, don’t be a prude!”” A quick, angry 
whisper from Constance, at his side. She 
put one hand on his arm, and drew him 
away from the crowd. ‘Go and get dressed, 
Thor! Or else go back to bed, and don’t 
spoil the party.” 

“The party is over.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“IT mean I don’t intend for this to go on.”’ 

“Oh, for heaven's sake, Thor, hush! 
They'll hear you.” 

““T want them to hear me!” 

“You can’t order people out of your 
house.” 

“T can, and will.” 

“Are you absolutely crazy?” 

“I’m crazy mad. I can tell you that!” 

But, by this time, she had maneuvered 
him into the breakfast room, and shut the 
door, and she spoke in a low, furious voice. 

“If you insult my friends, my 
guests ——”’ 

“So it’s your party? 
I'd like to get this straight. 
planned all this?” 

“Oh, Thor, I was so bored tonight! I 
simply couldn't stand it any longer. But I 
didn’t intend it to be a party, really, at the 
time. It just happened. Wait until they've 
gone, and I'll tell you all about it.” 

“They're going now.”’ 

“Thor, if you—Thor, if you do that, I'll 
never ——”’ 

““Don’t say you'll never forgive me. Be- 
cause I shall never forgive you.” 

“But what for? What have I done? 
Can’t I have a little innocent amuse- 
ment 

‘I don’t know whether it’s so innocent 
or not. But, at any rate, it doesn’t amuse 
me.”’ 

“And you don’t care a bit-whether I’m 
bored to death!”’ 

‘**And you don’t care whether I’m turned 
out of this building— asked to give up my 
studio—this hell of a racket at half-past 
two in the morning! Working people here 
everybody works hard al] day, and wants to 
sleep at night. I’m surprised Mike hasn’t 
been up before this; and if he should report 
me to the directors : 

“Oh, so that’s what’s troubling you?” 

“No, not altegether. Not principally. 
It’s you! Breaking your promise again.” 

‘**What promise?”’ 

“You know very well you promised not 
to have any parties, while I . 

“No, not to go out on parties, Thor! 
That’s what you made me promise.” 

“Oh, don’t stoop to quibbling! You 
understood well enough what I meant. 
This amounts to the same thing, and you 
know it! Playing around with other 
men i 

“But, we’re chaperoned, Thor! Besides, 
you can’t prevent Gay from having a good 
time, I suppose.”’ 

! Why do you drag Gay into it? 


Tollie said it was 


Who 


his. 


“Gay! 
Was it Gay who 

“I only meant that she’s perfectly free, 
anyway! 
and can’t say that she’s not to have her 
friends here.”’ 

“No. All I can say about Gay is I’m dis- 
appointed in her.’’ And he was surprised at 
the bitterness of his own tone, the sudden 
bitterness that welled up in his heart 

“Disappointed in Gay? Why?”’ 

**Because I thought she had a sense of 
honor, even if you haven't.” 

“Oh, you and your honor’! 
Honor! ! I’m absolutely sick of 


You've got no control over her, 


‘sense of 
Promises! 
those words! I’ve heard nothing else since 
I came here. And I'll tell you exactly what 
it amounts to: Your sense of honor is noth 
ing but a puritanical fear of doing what you 
really want!” 
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blow on 
And on both their faces the 


was reflected, with 


the mouth with her open hand 





shame and scorn, ar 
the desire for revenge on hers, with con 
tempt, and cold fury on his. And he spoke 
coldly, but with the furious rapidity of one 
who is drunken with anger 


‘*My sense of honor keeps me from what 


I want? Why don’t you speak the truth, 
and say it keeps me from doing what you 
want?” 

“Oh!” The color fell away from the 
warm ivory of her skin, “Oh, you un 
speakable— cad!" 

He took a step toward her. She drew 
back, slimly forbidding as a sword. His re- 


} 


morseful hands fell to his side 

“T’msorry,”’ he muttered. ‘‘ Wasn't true, 
either. What we both wanted, of course 

But her white, 
from him, like the glint of asword, and then 
he heard her voice from the next room, her 
voice white and flashing, too, in 
pressed scorn, its pretense of light amuse- 
ment. 

“I’m really terribly sorry 
her guests. ‘But I'm afraid we shall have 
poor Thor put out of the buildi: 
don’t stop. The superintendent has just 
telephoned up about the noise!"’ 

A confused clamor of exclamations and 
laughter, as the guests made ready to de- 
part. Then Constance’s voice, again, sooth- 
ing and caressing 

“Oh, Tollie, of course it’s all right. Don't 
say another word to Thor. He isn’t really 
cross. But you know how it is when you're 
suddenly waked up 

And then, in answer to a girl's laughingly 
unintelligible remark, Constance’s voice, 
simulating great amusement 

“Yes, aren't we rowdy, my dear? I feel 
exactly as if we’d been raided, don’t you? 
A night club, or something! Isn’t it too 
thrilling! And wouldn't Thor look simply 
stunning in a policeman’s uniform?” 

Even while he stood there disliking Con- 
stance, Thor admired her alittle, too. Then, 
he heard Gay’s voice, comforting, and di- 
recting, as they moved Dickie Lawrence 
some of the men had volunteered to carry 
him And a almost 
voluptuous thrill of hate, a more convincing 
authentic hate than he had ever felt for 
Constance in his blackest moments, shot 
through Thor, surprising him, thrilling him, 
causing his hands to clench as if he wanted 
to hurt someone 

Hedid want tohurt someone. He wanted 
to hurt Gay. He strode into the room, 
empty now of all its revelers. Even Con- 
stance had fled upstairs. Gay, alone, was 
left, picking up things, straightening things, 
as usual, after a party. 

**Gay,” said Thor in a cold, hard voice. 

And she turned a trusting and joyous face 
to his. And, just for a second, his whole 
heart, all his body, his flesh, cringed, as if he 


scornful face flashed away 


Its sup 


!"’ she cried to 





if we 


downstairs. curious, 


were about to see someone else give a child 
a cruel and brutal blow 
He stood and himself, 
amazed and aghast, but he this 
strange self that had sprung up suddenly 
within himself 
“Gay,” he 


aside watched 


went on 


said, in a harsh, strange 
voice, ‘‘] want you to pack up your 
in the morning, 

She just stared at him. 

“T thought I could trust you,” he 
“but, now 
you to tell the truth, Is Ap} 
know whether Constance broke 
ise! Was it 
Tollie, or was it you?” 


mouth twice before she 


and go.’ 


said, 
well, anyway, I can still trust 
yose. I want to 
her prom 


Constance who telephoned 


Gay opened her 
could speak. Then she said, qu 
ishly, and ungrammatically, “* Me 
She stood there so little and defense less, 
with her hurt, wide so like a puppy 
faithful unto death, so like a brave child 
who waits to be punished, that even the 
stranger within Thor almost wavered. But, 
somehow, the thought of Tollie, and the 
thought that Gay had wanted to see Tollie 
even enough to be treacherous to him, 
those vibrations of 


eves, 


caused hate again to 


Continued on Page 67 
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Continued from Page 63 
quiver in Thor’s heart, and his voice was 
frozen with anger as he said 

‘You are free to do as you please, of 
course. Call up Tollie as much as you 


IlKe@: 
Again that curious thrill, so painful it was 
almost pleasure. 

“But you’re making trouble between 
Constance and me,” said Thor, with an odd 
feeling, though, as if he were not telling the 
truth. “‘So you'd better go.” 

“All right, Thor.”’ 

Her voice was steady, her eyes, though 
they suddenly brimmed with tears, wer 
full of loving-kindness. They reminded him 


of something those tear-filled blue eyes 


that baby they'd seen in the park 

“Gay!” 

Sut she was running upstairs, stumbling 
a little. 

“Petit Asticot!”’ 


filled witha desperate need to see her aga 


he called, desperately, 








l. 
She looked down at him from the baleony 
“It’s all right, Thor. 


right, of course.” 


You're absolutely 

Her kind face, her good little loving face, 
looking down at him, for a moment, smiling 
th rough her tears, comforting him for the 
hurt he had done her. 

A story he’d read somewhere, heard some 
where, long ago —-something his mother 
he could searce!] 

patient Griselda 


had told him long ago 
remember — Griselda 


XXXII 
I USK in the studio, and Gay sitting 
alone there, not bothering to turn on 
the lights, for, in only a few minutes, she was 
going away. ‘‘ Forever,” 
solemnly, inside of her. But she was all 


t 


through crying. Besides, she was too tired 


said something, 


to care, now. She had worked so hard all 
day, determined to leave the apartment 
spotlessly in order—not on Thor's account, 
of course, but for her own reputation as a 
housekeeper. & he had got up at six-thirty, 
and it must have been half-past two or three 
when she went to bed Coming upstairs 
after the party, trying to hide her own 
tears, she had been amazed to find Con- 


stance crying, too. Crying, and flinging 





things furiously into a suitcase, and as furi- 


ously muttering: 

‘Fool! Fool!” 

‘Are you talking to me, or about me 
asked Gay. 

“No! Thor! Insulting me! All my 
friends! Making a fool out of me. He hasn’t 
the slightest idea of how civilized people 
hehave,”’ 

Gay bestowed a quizzical glance on her 
elder sister. 

“Well, he certainly ought to have 
learned something from that bunch to- 
night,’’ she commented. 

“Oh, don’t be as prudish as he is! I 
don’t know what's happened to you, Gay! 
You always liked a good time at home.”’ 

“Yes, at home,” replied Gay, thought 
fully. ‘But isn’t that a little bit different? 
I mean, honestly. Adelaide’s a darn’ goo 
sport, you know, but I don’t believe she’¢ 
have cared much for our party tonight, 
either. You’ll tear that dress!’’ she remon 
strated, as Constance continued to snatch 
clothes from her closet, and hurl them in the 
general direction of her luggage. 

“*T don’t care! 
minute, and be insulted.” 

“Well, Thor can’t very well 
any more until tomorrow,” replied Gay 


‘So you might as well wait, and let me do 


1 


I won't stay here another 


insult you 


your packing.” 


This consideration visibly swayed Con- 


stance, who loathed having anything to do 


with clothes except wear them. She 
juieted down, and accepted the news thai 
Gay was returning to Midland with the 
For she had 


already decided to go to Caroline’s, in order 


most unflattering equanimity 


to punish Thor, as she had done once be- 
fore, and now this dis} osed of the problem 
of little sister. She didn’t even ask for an 
explanation of this sudden departure, and 
though Gay would have died rather than 
tell the true reason, still she was hurt at 


Constance’s indifference For, after all, she 


had done quite as much to make Constance 


comfortable as Thor, and it did seem that 





Constance might have expressed some litt 
gratitude, or regret However, that was not 
Constance’s way. Nor : 


to brood ove rgrievances, and cherish resent 


was It Gay’s hal 





ment. And, the next morning, when she 
took up the breakfast tray, she de ided that 


Constance was rather fond of her 





considerate, after all. For the el 
who was just finishing a telephone conve 
sation, turned to say that she had arranged 


with Tollie to take Gay to the station 


‘ Oh, but that wasn't necessar\ Ga 
protested ‘I'd just as soon get a tax 
‘Had you?” retorted Constance We 


I hadn't 
“You?” 


Of course I’m 


yoing down to see you 0 
Gay,” replied Constance, with the dignified 
her duty, “and 


air of one w ho always lo« Ss A 


Tollie will see about a drawing-room fo 
you So you've nothing to do now 

Masking a smile at this information, Gay 
hastened downstairs. She had already 
cleaned most of the apartment, and sh« 
would have to do the packing after lunch 
Thor had not appeared as yet, but he might 
come up to lunch. Oh, surely he would 
come up to lunch. Even if he were still so 
very angry, he was surely coming up to say 
good-by. Just for a minute, anyway, t 
say good-by. But Thor did not come up 
either for food, or farewells. 

Gay ate her lunch alone, with tears per- 
petually running down her cheeks, and being 
angrily mopped up 

‘Darn’ fool! You little darn’ fool!”’ she 
raged. digging her handkerchief into her 
eyes. “Stop it! Stop it, I tell you!” 

gut the tears kept rolling down, rolling 
down, and she was as powerless to prevent 
them as to stop rain falling. Oh, how she 


thanked all her lucky stars that Constance 





had gone out to lunch somewhere— rather 
mysteriously, and hastily, whisking through 
tne hall, all dressed up, and just calling, as 
she passed the kitchen: 
“*See you later, darling. Lunching out.’ 
‘You'll come back in time, Constance?” 
punctuality 
not being one of Constance’s virtues 
“Now, Gay, Tollie and I will put you or 
that train in plenty of time! Don't 
worry. 





Gay called, rather anxiously 


Lie down and rest, sweetie!"’ her 
voice floated back, amiably 
“Yes, fat chance!”’ th oug! 
riedly, but neatly, folding her own clothes, 
and Constance’s. Pac} 


rather desperate as the time slipped by 


Gay, hur- 


ng steadily, getting 





faster and faster, growing a little dizzy 


she had cried so much—suddenly longing 
above all things to be in Midland, and wit! 
her mother. Oh, how glad she was that 
Adelaide had come back from Palm Beac!} 
She could cry as much as she liked in the 
comfort of those fragile, electric arms, and 
“She's a gentleman, a 
perfect gentleman!”’ thought Gay. “ Per- 
fect lady won’t do—that only means re 
fined, and refined people can just snoop the 
life out of you.” 

Cheered by thoughts of the comfortir 


Adelaide, Gay finished her packing sooner 


no questions asked 


than she expected There was time. after 
all, for a cold bath, and ice rubbed on her 


swollen eyelids, and a few minutes’ rest, ar 





she didn’t look so frightful as she shoul 
have, with all that crying. She was pale 
and there were lavender shadows unde 
her eyes, but the eyes themselves were 
bright and blue again, and the little greer 
tweed traveling dress and coat she wort 
were really most becoming. Just in case 
Thor should happen, even now 
didn’t know, of course, what time she was 
going! He hadn't even te lephoned he 
might have telephoned just to say good-by. 

Heavens, though—what time was it? 


The clock in a near-by tower was chiming 





She looked at her wrist watch, and dis- 
covered that there were only twenty min- 
utes before her train left. Wasn’t that just 
like Constance? But perhaps Tollie would 
come without her. Anyway, if they didn’t 
appear in five minutes she'd take a taxi 
There'd been a Busy sign on Thor's door 


when she took his lunch down to him 
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Busy, Do Not Knock. She had set the 
tray down outside the door, tiptoed up- 
looking back over her shoulder, 
though, just in case he might have heard 
the dishes rattle as she set the tray down, 
but his door had remained tight shut. 

She wondered, now, if he had ever dis- 
covered the tray. He would have an awful 
headache if he worked all day without eat- 
ing. Perhaps she should have knocked any- 
way, in spite of that forbidding sign. No! 
Then Thor might have thought she was 
making an excuse to see him—to tell him 
good-by. 

But why hadn’t he wanted to tell her 
good-by? Surely—surely, even if he were 
still angry, after all this time together 
their walks—everything. Well, she would 
just slip down quietly to see about the 
tray, and in case the sign had been taken 
down, perhaps 

But when she reached Thor’s door, the 
sign still hung there, as if frowning— Busy, 
Do Not Knock—and the tray still re- 
mained outside. She picked it up, and 
moved slowly toward the stairs, hesitating, 
not knowing what to do, not even knowing 
what she wanted to do. Her heart throbbed 
so heavily, so painfully, that she could 
scarcely breathe. At one moment, she felt 
that she must see Thor, just once more, just 
for a second, just to see him, though neither 
of them uttered a word. And the next in- 
stant, she had such dread of seeing him, 
such fear that he might suddenly open the 
door, that she felt quite sick and faint. And 
this inexplicable fear so overcame her long- 
ing, that she began to run upstairs, though 
her knees threatened to crumple up under 
her, any second 

When she reached the top of the stairs, 
she heard the telephone ringing, with that 
long, exasperated snarl which means that 
the goaded operator has been trying, in 
vain, for some time, to reach you. Gay 
hastily set down the tray in the kitchen, and 
Perhaps 
but when she lifted the 
receiver the bell kept on ringing, whining 
and buzzing in her ear, and she had to 
shout against it: 

“Yes! Yes! Hello!”’ 

No answer at all for sometime, andthena 
very faint, far-away murmur, quite unintel- 
ligible And Gay, whosuddenly remembered 


stairs, 


ran to the telephone, breathless. 


Thor, even now 


her train again, was just about to hang up, 
thinking there had been a mistake, when 
Constance’s voice came over the wire quite 
clearly, and with a distinct note of annoy- 
ance 

“Gay! Is that you, Gay 

“Of course it’s me.”’ 

“Well, for heaven's sal 
answer?” 

‘I did! 
Where 


“Greenwich.” 


There’ 
are you , 
‘Village?”’ 

‘No, Connecticut.” 
“Connecticut! 


ITow do you expect to take me to the train, 


) ' 
oud 


r\ 
ry 


For crying out 
then? 

‘Oh, Oh, 
forgot all about your train 

‘Well, if that isn’t just 

“Oh, don’t fuss, Gay! I’m so happy.” 

“Who cares? And how about me? Do 
you think I’m happy to miss 6 

“Gay, darling, listen!’ There 
slight pause, and the voice came over the 
wire rather breathlessly. ‘*‘ Listen, 
I’m —mart = 

““Wha-at?”’ 

** Married.” 

“You're joking!” 

“T hate jokes, and you Know it We 
motored out here right after lunch, and got 
married.” 

Suddenly 
around. 
self from falling 

That explained Thor’s mysterious ab- 
the sign They had 
hadn't wanted her to know 


! What a 


darling! Gay, I’m sorry! 


e99 


ike 


Was a 


Gray 


ve | 


the entire worl 
} 


ing to the wall to keep her- 


Gay ch 


sence on the door. 
slipped away 
until it was over 


cruel trick! 


‘Congratulatior 


Oh, how cruel 


mail, thin vores 


€ xpect me to telephone Thor 


e\ 
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I’ve wired mother!" Constanc 
happily. ‘Qf course I’m terribly 
to see her, before we go . 
*““What do you mean?” 
“Oh, I forgot. There a 
things—I’'m so excited —it 
den! We’re sailing tomorrow on the Beren- 
garia. Wasn’t it lucky Tollie could get 
something for us, at the last minute?”’ 
“Tollie? Why, did he it 
you?” 
“Of course.”’ 
“He certainly 
Gay dryly. ‘“‘I just wis 
about getting me down to my train.” 
“Oh, for heaven’s sake, Gay! T 
plenty of trains to Midland. You can go in 
the morning.” 

“I’m going right now,” declare 
““Maybe I can make it, if I os 
“Wait! Li , Gay! 
voice was now almost a wail 

up!” 
‘Well, what is it? 
“Listen 
“Yes.” 
“Well, I send for them And 
Gay. You'll just have to wait until Tollie’ 
chauffeur can get there.”’ 
“You certainly don’t mi 
f to Tollie’s possessions ! 
7 hy should 1?” 
Constance’s laughter rang over the wire, 
and, before Gay could answer, 
joined the 
evenly pitched, 
and cool, as ever, but with 
triumphant delight. 
“Hello, little sister! Let’ 
tal.”’ 
“What?” 


Tollie?”’ 


ewenton, 


not 


sorry 


re so 


many 


was all so sud- 


about for 


see 


ivi 
lg 


he’d been as efti- 


is obliging,’”’ remarked 
cient 


1ere are 


d Gay. 
Constance’ 
* Don’t har 


sten 


Hurry!” 
are my things packed?” 


1) 


ll listen, 


sei 


anew voice 
conversation, a man’s voice, a 
as agreeably impersonal, 


an overtone ol 


“In person. Gis 
“Oh, God!” 

“T be 
“ said God 


good. 


g your pardon?” 
In I mean it’s 
I marry 


leant good 
awfully n—did 
Constance? 

“Tee: it’s Don't 
Hastily, but thoroughly done. § 
couldn't be the maid of honor, Gay, 
hadn’t any of the usual adornments. We 
suddenly de¢ ided, at luncheon. A clear case 
of love at sight. That is, with 
I was bowled over, of course, 


mea you 


quite legal. worry. 
you 


but we 


orry 


sixteenth 
Constance 
the first 


“Oh, sl 


ime. 
ut 


voice, again. 


Constance’ 


I’ve 


up, Tollie!” 
“And goaway. Please! 
got something important to tell 


Her tone, so blithe and confident, 


Gay.” 
U be- 
came tense 

“Listen, Gay—about my clothes. You 
will you, darling, until the 


won't go away, ig, uN 
chauffeur has come for them? You prom- 


¢ 


‘Wi y, yes, of course. But what makes 


you so nervous?”’ 
‘Well, I just thought it 


fy 


Tul lf nO One Was there 


would be rather 


when the chauf- 
feur came, and he'd have to ask Thor 
“Oh, I'd forgotten Thor! Gay’ 
a wail of self-reproacl 
ly! Poor Thor! Ot} 
ng to do, Constance?” 
“Why, what 
riskly —a 


can I do ss 

mean — of 

wired Thor —about this 
Natural] 
d out from the? 

‘But, C ff 

“My 


, at once 


onstance 
goodness, Gay, you 
) 
have been embarrassing, for 
But, 
“How could I what?” 

“Marry Tollie.”’ 
‘‘Why, I’ve 


only 


Constance, how couk 


been in love with | 


ver so long, I didn’t know it, 


pose. And he’s been simply mad about me 


t 


first 


sneak, 


} 


‘ 


-ver since 
‘But, I mean, wh 
» Oh, I think 


Constance 


y didn’t you tell iy 
you 1 


ry 


are a Ga 
Bannester, and 
ate you!” 

The 


stood there pale, and brea 


receiver clattered into the hook, and 


ray thiess, and 


Continued on Page 70 
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1 ast at what he had said For, deep 
er heart, she knew that her sudden 

as against herself, not Constance. It 

she ho was a little sneak, and she 





hated herself. Because she had been glad 

triumphantly glad—when she 
hat it was Tollie who had married 
Constance, forgetting all about Thor’s suf- 
fering when he should find out. Perhaps he 
already knew. They had wired him. He 
must know. She had been glad, while Thor 
T He was alone there, suffer- 


fring 
lering. 





was sul 





ng, now. 
XXXII 
"fi peeliei-t gently and cautiously, Gay 
J pushed the door, and it yielded. And, 
on tiptoe, she crept through the dark, nar- 
row hall toward the studio. Empty. Un- 
lighted. Only a faint gray fog indicating 
the north window. Everything else in deep 
nadow. 

But, now, from the blackest of all the 
shadows, there came a sound. A sound so 
, so terrible, that Gay’s heart leaped 
up in her throat, and she stood frozen. 
Was it someone laughing? Laughing in a 

1, and dreadful way? Or 
gasping. Thor was hurt! 
Perhaps he had tried to kill 





ty 
etr 


range, strangle 
gaspi r Thor 
Wounded! 
himself. 

She couldn’t look. She wouldn’t. 

And then the low, strange, sound again. 
And Gay flew toward it. Thor, flung face 
downward on the couch, his head in his 
arms, his shoulders moving. 

Thor?” she whispered, awe-struck. 

No answer, 
hor, are you sick? Are you hurt? 
Th: rt’? 

‘Go away!” he cried, in a muffled and 
avage voice, flinging his arms out wildly. 
His elbow caught Gay’s shoulder, as she 
bent over him. She was thrown aside. 

For a second, she stood motionless, dis- 
mayed. That strange, gasping sound that 
came from Thor, that shaking as of fever. 
Now she knew. He was crying. Thor was 
crying. Oh, how horrible! And he was 
horribly ashamed. 

‘he crept toward him softly, knelt down 
by his side. She did not try to touch him, 
now. Dared not touch him in his agony. 
But, in a voice that was shaken with ten- 





f 


derness, she whispered: 

‘*Hit me again, Thor.” 

That brought him upright. He sat up, 
and stared at her, horrified. 

I didn’t!” 

‘You did. Hit me again. I don't care 
If it'll do you any good es 

He tlushed darkly. 


‘Oh Thor!” she wailed. ‘‘I want to help 








Then, as he only continued to stare, 
larkly hostile, drawing back from her. 
1 love you,”’ she whispered, still on her 
knees before him. “Thor! I love you. I 
e you ss 
For a long moment, therg was silence. 
I stared at each other, in silence. Then, 
in a voice that was weak with wonder, he 


‘You, Gay? You?’ 

Uncertainly, his arms went out toward 
her. With the sweetness of a docile child, 
And, docilely, she 
fted her lips, and gave him a sweet child’s 


1 came into them. 


whispered, as her lips met 
, so innocently. ‘I love 


‘Oh Gay,” } 
oO generously 
uu. I've loved you for a long time.” 

3 was most surprising. 
She tore herself out of his arms, flaming 


ith anger. And quivering with anger and 
nurt {| ide, her v t 
Oh! For God's sake, Thor! Don't be 
f tleman 
XXXII 
poles minute iiter Gay had fled up- 
stairs, refusing to listen to anything that 
ihor mignt say, there was a Knock on the 
and Mike handed Thor a telegram. 
e ope t ar read 
“Fr e and [| married this afternoon 
pie tr forgive me stop Con- 
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And, at once, Thor’s thoughts flashed 
back to that night, less than two months 
ago, when his infatuation for Constance had 
been at its height. Less than two months 
ago, and yet it seemed so far away as to re- 
semble a dream. They had come home to- 
gether from Rita’s party, walking through 
the snow, and he had carried Constance up- 
stairs in his arms. Then, he couldn’t re- 
member very clearly—a delirium of fevered 
kisses, and tightly clinging arms, and the 
desperate feeling that it was impossible for 
them ever, ever again to part. And sud- 
denly Constance’s voice murmuring against 
his cheek, so softly that he had to ask her 
what she had said. And she said again: 

“Let’s not wait, Thor. Let’s run away 
and be married now!” 

He had found, somehow, almost incred- 
ibly, the strength to refuse to break his 
promises to Adelaide, his word of honor. 
And Constance had hated him for it ever 
since! Acted, ever since, in the traditional 
manner of the woman scorned, failing to 
see, or refusing to understand, what a battle 
he had fought against himself that night, 
what a victory he had won over his own de- 
sire. For he had been terribly infatuated, 
then. He saw his love for Constance, now, 
only as an infatuation. A sort of fever and 
illness, a delirium out of which he had 
come back safely to health, and the recog- 
nition of his own true love. For it seemed to 
him, now, that he had always loved Gay 
always! 

And, yet, he had thought, only today, be- 
fore the arrival of this blessed telegram 
wouldn’t Constance be furious, though, if 
she knew how readily he forgave her—he 
had thought that he would have to let Gay 
go away, without even seeing her again. 
And, his nerves frayed from overwork, and 
his heart lacerated by its problem, he had 
yielded to a mood of utter despair. The fu- 
ture had looked so black —he’d made such a 
mess of his life-—-the future with Con- 
stance, the inevitable succession of bicker- 
ing, and wrangling, and poisonous quarrels, 
money troubles always hanging over them 
ke a storm cloud, threatening his work, his 
career. And then Gay had found him—he 
blushed hotly as he remembered his weak- 
ness —and she had thought, of course, that 
he was grieving over Constance’s elope- 
ment. Gay had thought, of course, that he 
had only declared his love for her out of 
pity and chivalry. Oh, how was he ever to 
convince her? And suddenly this problem 
seemed as hopeless as the other. For Gay 
was such a proud little devil —so loving, so 
generous, so tender and kind —but horribly 
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proud, too. And how could he make her be- 
lieve that he had loved her always? Al- 
ways! 

“Tf I only knew 
women!” groaned Thor. For he was that 
rarest of all rare creatures——-a man who will 
admit that he doesn’t know all there is to 
know on the subject. 

“And I learned about women from ’er. 
He found the words and tune unaccount- 
ably on his lips. Well, wasn’t there some- 
thing he had learned from Constance that 
might help him with Gay, even though the 
two sisters were so entirely different? Then, 
oddly enough, his thoughts jumped back 
to that night in his studio, after Rita’s 
party 

All at once, Thor smiled broadly, happily, 
a little derisively, but very tenderly. 
Women, he thought, are the practical sex. 
It’s deeds, not words, that convince 
women. 


something abou 





XXXIV 

HAT they were conspirators, Adelaide 

could see at once, as soon as they stepped 
off the train. Gay’s smile, alone, was 
enough. That mischievous, yet shy, and 
secret smile she gave her companion, as 
Adelaide exclaimed in surprise at seeing 
him. 

“Why, Thor, how nice of you to bring my 
child all the way home!” 

But was this really her child? That pale 
and woebegone little mouse she had taken 
to New York, was transformed into a young 
woman so glowing that she seemed to ra- 
diate light from within. And Thor had the 
slightly sheepish, and altogether dazed, 
manner of a man who realizes that he must 
look idiotically happy. People on the sta- 
tion platform turned around to stare, and to 
smile sympathetically, yet regretfully, at 
the young couple. 

“Darling, you’re too enchantingly pretty 
for words! Frankly, I didn’t know you 
could look so beautiful!’’ Adelaide mur- 
mured, squeezing her daughter’s hand—no 
longer a cold little hand —all warm and 
vibrant. 

Thor heard, and his eyes agreed 
gray eyes which he couldn’t take away from 
Gay for one second —eyes spilling over with 
such bright light that they seemed to send 
out vibrations like a violet ray. 

“Gracious! I don't know whether I 
ean bear it,” thought Adelaide, seated be- 
tween them, in her town car. ‘‘I wonder if, 
at my age, so much electricity is good for 
me.” 

And, of course, she was conscious that, 








those 


though they were absolutely silent all the 
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didn’t, on that account, 


she was just 


way nome, they 
hear one word of her chatter. 
some sort of an object, a barrier, placed be 
tween them, and over her apparently obliy 
ious head, and past her smiling and talking 
face, they were constantly exchanging wire 
less messages, nods, and smiles, and thos« 
swiftly veiled glances which, from their \ 
secrecy, betray the secret. So Adelaide 
not surprised, though she politely 
tended, when Gay, after all the greetings 
and small talk of tHeir arrival were over 
clutched her hand, and whispered 

*‘Mommie, I want to see you!”’ 

And, with her other hand apologeticall) 
squeezing Thor’s: 

“Darling, do you mind if I run up to 
mommie’s room, just for one minute?” 

And Thor whispering against her ear: 

**You may have two minutes, but you’ve 
got to kiss me first.” 

In Adelaide’s sitting room, Gay curled 

I round her 








up on a sofa, with her arm 
mother’s waist. 

‘“Mommie,” she said bravely, thoug} 
concealing her face still against Adelaide’ 
shoulder, ‘I s’pose you’re just terribly 
surprised about Thor —and me.” 

“Well, Adelaide, 
smiling, ‘“‘but I wouldn’t call it just 
terrible.”’ 

“Oh, I’m so glad,”’ Gay breathed, lifting 
her face now, and meeting Adelaide’s eyes 
bravely. ‘“‘And—and you don’t think it’ 
terrible about Thor and Constance? 

‘I mean, you don’t think he’s awfully 
fickle, or anything, mother? I mean ~— get 
ting over Constance so soon. I know 
looks that way! But, honestly, Thor was 
he cared about me a long time, before that 
really! Do you believe that, mommie?” 

“My darling, I don’t think anyone could 
help loving you!” 

Gay breathed a deep sigh of relief, sat up 


surprised,”’ replied 


? 


t 


straight on the sofa, and plunged into mort 
practical matters. 

**Look here, mommie, I don’t think it’s a 
bit fair, do you, for Thor to have spent 
that money on Constance?” 

And then she told the whole story ol 
Constance’s extravagance, and how The 
had given up his own work to pay her debts, 
and Adelaide agreed that t 
lair 

‘Besides, darling,”’ she said, “it was ir 


nat was not 


the agreement, you know, that if the trial 
failed, daddy was to pay for everything.’ 

“a suppose,” said Gay, with a return of 
her old impertinence 


daddy thought it was worth any pric 


~—_ suppose you ar 


to have Thor for a son-in-law 
Adelaide 


“*And now you are going to give him a 


} 


laughed 
trial?”’ 
Gay's smiling face sobered. 
“Well, you know,” she said, “‘that was a 
very good idea of yours, mother. There was 
just one thing wrong with your plan.” 
**And what was that?”’ 
“It wasn’t a fair trial, because — the) 
weren't really married.” 
“Gay!” cried Adelaide 
‘Yes. Thor made me 


*’ Gay Sede 


He wouldn't 


' 





wait! Oh, darling, are you frightfull 
angry?” 

‘I am—a little bit—-stunned, I think! 
declared Adelaide weakly. “I’ve heard of 


double weddings before, but never a double 
elopement.”’ 
Then she burst out laughing 


nately, Adelaide could appreciate a Joke O 





herself. She had not added the fillip of 


parental opposition to either of her daug 


ters’ romances, and yet they had botl 





eloped, just as she herself had done , and 
both this was rez the ream of the 
jest both u t 


suitably than 
them. Because 
and Taliaferro—Tolliver— and Gay ar 
Thorvald had been, as the saying goe 


‘just made for each other 





‘I am afraid we have a 1 
mused Adelaide ‘It seems to run in our! 
blood to be nappuy : 
added, “‘without many trials eit! 





married 





THE END 
























































Blueprint sketch of Goodyear Dredging Sleeve typical of 
for Jahncke 
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OM Fe) 1 | 
GOODYEAR DREDGING. SLEEVES 


FOR JAHNCKE SERVICE, INC. NEW ORLEANS, LA, 


I2 PLY 
DIAMETERS — 10’to18” AS REQUIRED 
LENGTH — ACCORDING TO PONTOON 
y REQUIREMENTS 








G.T. M. ar Sleeves 


specified Go 


Service, Inc., New Orleans, La.; inset photograph of a typical Jahncke plant 


For twenty-five years, Jahnc ke Service, Incorporated, have been 
operating hydraulic machinery and dredging units in the waters 
about New Orleans. They know what grit, shell and gravel can 
do to dredging sleeves and sand suction hose. Their verdict 
after trying many makes is that “for all purpose s, the best re- 
sults are given by the Goodyear product,” specified to the job 


by the G. T. M.—Goodyear Technical Man. 


“‘We use dredging sleeves and suction hose ranging in size 
from 10 inches to 18 inc he s in diameter,’ writes Mr. Paul F 
Jahncke, Vice President. “We have found that when we take up 
our requirements with your Technical Department, a careful 
analysis of conditions is gone into before recommendations are 


made, and almost invariably with satisfactory results.” 


As high as 400,000 to 600,000 cubic yards of sharp, flinty 
material have been handled through the same set of Goodyear 
sleeves on one of the Jahnc ke lines. That means eight months of 
sleeve life at 50,000 to 75,000 cubic yards a month. “This is prac- 
tically double the average sleeve life,”’ says Mr. Jahncke “Ttis 
most satisfactory tous, and we unhesitatingly recommend Good 
year sleeves and hose, as we I] as Goodyear service.” 


The careful analysis which the G. T. M. makes is one of the most 
important reasons why Goodyear mec hank il rubber goods es- 
tablish performanc e records like these. The G. T. M. is an expert 


Goodyear Means Good Wear 


VALVES - PACKING 
{ 























on mechanical rubber goods. Inco operation with theo iting 
officials he studies the actual service conditions ina re 
scribes for these requirements in the light of what he kno so 


well about hose, valves, belts and packing 


The G. T. M.’s recommendation is made the basis fo , 
tific engineering development at the fac tory, to Ice 
exactly the article required. It stands to reason 
sleeves or any other equipment built in this way, to meet 
specific requirements of a job, will do more work, and better 


work, at lower cost 


Goodyear Dredging Sleeves are made in all siz 


6-inch to 30-inch in diameter, the number of fabric 


ployed being in direct ratio to the sleeve diamete: 
proper balance They are speci lly constructed to re 
wearing action caused by the shifting of the pontoor 
up by water in motion. The tube is also specially « 
to stand up staunchly under the severest abrasive 


material discharged. 


All Goodyear Mechanical Rubber Goods ure pre 
built and expertly specifhie 1 to give trou e, ef { 
economical service. For further information 
them, or for details of the Goodyear Analy I 
Goodyear, Akron, Ohio, or Los Angel Califor: 
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Judged by 
these 3 standards 


-\o car at this price equals 


the Overland Six—today | 


JT ERE is a remarkable new-ty pe 
| } 
Ih car...( 


comfort and driving-ease from any 


litferent in performance, 


thing you have ever known before. 
It is a complete new departure in 
automobile engineering. 


The Overland Six was modernly 


designed and engineered as a com 


plete, harmonious, integral unit. 


| rodern bod) acl ist %o 
erely amodern body onachassis that § 


10 vears old. But a new and totally different 
tvpe of car, built to meet present-day perform- 
ince standards. 

You can drive the Overland Six at a road speed 
of 45 to 501 an hour without wear or strain 
on the engine...1t reaches its “comfortable driv- 

g”’ peak at high speed and has been especially 
designed tor modern highway traffic conditions. 


Themot anew-type power plant— hung low 


in the chassis to givea straight line drive. Itsadvanced 
type full pressure oiling system eliminates friction 


... lubricates each part inacontinuous bath ofoil. 


This moder 


n engineering has also made possible 


a lower center of gravity ... thus keeping the 
weight of the car down close to the ground. With- 
out sidesway, slipping or wandering... it is al- 
ways under perfect control. You get an entirely 


new feeling of security when you drive this car. 


cA new departu re in motor car engineering 


The radical difference between the Overland Six 
and other cars built today is this new type of 
unit-engineering. 

All parts are co-related with other parts. Chassis 
and body are designed with strict regard to their 
inter-relation. Thus greater operating safety has 


been obtained... easier control of the car... far 
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easier steering Is par- 


ticularly noticeable 
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plus greater speed 
and power. 


anda out-perform any 


It is an actual fact 
that this big sturdy Six will out-pull, out-run 
out-perform anything else of its size, or weigh 
pric e class. 

The 


2 inches wide. 


It is a car of exceptional comfort. 
broad door openings are 32! 


can get in or out with.the utmost ease. 


Seats are wide, luxuriously comfortable. T 


is more cubic feet of space inside than in any 


of this price... 


size passengers. Room to stretch your legs w 


out feeling cramped or crowded. 
The rear springs are extra long... 

slung. They are 52 inches long and are ma 

Chrome Vanadium Steel... 


the best for absorbing the jolts and jars of the r@ 


The Overland Six will act 


sor 
with plenty of room for five 


and ung 


a costly metal, but 
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High To ~~ Motor 


e motor of the 
® aa ria d Six s 
| en , 
on ew-type high torque 
eninee aliats 
| ! Te . P eT — 
| designed to give al 
} f +5 50 miles 
| 
‘ : il h r 
It will absolutely out-pull, out-ru 
out-perform anything else f its 
weight, or price-class 
Full 40-brake horsepower leliveres 


igh 





| ung 


ma 


butt 


he i 








from the low-swung e: 
rear-ax shatt I} 


ae 
flexibility, a erat 


ina straight line 
gine through to the 
result is power, 


that is positively an 


Low Gravity Center 


engl 


Over 


} 
and pickup 


| er fr} 


made 








Nothing has been spared to make 


this car a positive comfort-revela- 


tion. Owners accustomed to more 


expensive cars tell us this 1s true. 


-Aun artist created it 





The distinguished, smart-looking 





Overland Six you in the illus- 


ually out-pull, out-run tration above 1s not a chance re- 
her car of its class 7° 
sult. An artist created it. Every 
ind line, every curve and contour ts the result of pains- 
,or taking craftsmanship and study. 
Frankly, we took the eighteen best cars of Amer 


: of 


icaand Europe and combined their salient features 


in this remarkable new-type Overland Six. 


obile. Low 


Swung ... it fairly 


"-COM- 


And 1t possesses a singular! 


bination vou'll surely like. 


hand- 


— 
yerlatively 


some ” And women revel in its unobtrusive 





wonder tl 


to fin 


b | 
ask Vou 


up vour min 


The exception 


nat we 


| 


smartness, its beautiful Velour up stery. Doy , j 
urge vou te this car? That we 
‘ out what it offers before 1 g You 
Lf SCC 
Don’t let the low ) price mislead you W 
- ef - MN +} 
ly t t ? 1) e fone} } 


made | 
and manuta 


which are un 


There 


The new W; 
down, s! 


credit-cost 1n 


change prices 


Willys ( )\ 


° «< : v4 28 ite 2 r : 
. : ee 
made such amazing recor rorstam 
fi O.B ina, endurance and dependability 
F the hands of over 100,000 owners. 


Possible 


nto, anada. r 
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ive 


e reason why this O Six } 
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Continued from Page 7 


plenty of sleep and fresh air--and no late 
hours. No parties, remember -eh, do 
tor?’’ Heshook a playful finger at her and 
was gone. 

They sat, then, Miss Hilton an 


+ 


1 Doctor 





( 
each other Prese ntly 





Sewell, 
Miss Hilton’s mouth lifted one corner 
tenderly 

*He’s Just too, too young,’ sne said 

‘But— thyroid inefficiency!’ 

“He needs help “3 

Doctor Sewell spoke disgustedly. ‘* Thy 
roid inefficiency! Such rot! However,” he 
added, “I'll try to see if there isn’t some 
way to talk to him. Are you ready?’ 

““One minute,” she said, rising 


As Doctor Melrose mounted the steps at 
liss Joyce's home, to call on what would 
be his second patient, little birdies sang in 
nis heart, sweet me¢ lodies rode down the two 
thousand miles of capillaries in his system 
and his ventricles throbbed merrily. Nona 


herself, mastering an incipient car 





ilsion, opened the doo 

“Doctor Melrose!’ 

“Ant” 

He entered briskly, laid his hat and 
gloves on a table and preceded her into the 
living room 

“Ah!” he said again 
patient— your father? 

Nona caught her breath “Why 
hy ” she stammered. ‘Why, he’s 
here. You—you wish to see him?” 

“Yes, indeedy!”’ 

She hesitated, distressed, and then catch- 


‘And where is our 








means? 
Mr. Joyce looked startled. ‘No 
admitted worriedly ‘Ain’t it my liver 
“Mr. Joyce, as I suspected, you have 
myxcedema!”’ 


Mr. Joyce's face went ashen and Nona 


7 DID /)ID D) C7 JAVIER D JT (OTD) GO JAS TGS 77 

IT PROBABLY NEVER HAPPENED 
‘ Heaven,” Miss Hilton aid without Mr Joyce peered at it “Tt does kk i 

emotion, “‘ he Ip me! little puffy, don't it?”’ he asked Jt r 
Then he found his hat. ‘Be very car tainly does look a little puffy.’ 

ful,’ he said at the door “Remember, “Of course! Do you know what that 


was prepared for him to swoon 
‘It ain't my liver?’’ he asked plead 
ingly 

“By my professio 


tor Melrose de clared fii 


reputation,”” Do 





‘that’s myxce 
dema 
For two minutes Mr. Joyce seemed ur 

able to speak. Then his lips moved. ‘‘ Myx- 
cedema!”"’ he repeated in a dead voice 
‘“Myxcedema!”’ It had just never occurred 
to him, it seemed, that he, Arnold Joyce 
should have myxoedema. Nona watched 
him compassionately. Then presently 





rose, as one might who is very tired and 
suddenly very old. 

**Nona,”’ he said, *‘tell your ma to make 
the bed down. And if you don’t mind, d 


will you telephone the office and tell 'em 


I won't be in maybe for months? Tell ’em, 
dear, I got myxcedema.” 

He moved toward the door with feeble 
steps. A trembling hand caught the door 
jamb for support. Nona reached his side 
When she returned to the room, Doctor 
Melrose was trying out his new stetho- 
scope on the clock 

“Ah!” he greeted her. ‘‘And now where 
is your mother?”’ 

‘“‘She—she’s not in just now 
‘“‘And Joe, your brother? 


‘He’s out too.” 


> 


This form inside 


means good form outside 





Milton Sills—; 


ur lie 


O¢ 


and up 


all tied 
for you 







































ing up her nerve, left the room. Two min- “‘That’s too bad.”’ His face showed his 

utes later she returned. disappointment. ‘Well, it hasn’t been a 
Doctor Melrose was wearing his new bad day.” 

stethoscope. He advanced to shake hands “They’re both out,” Nona repeated. 

with the rather shaggy, puzzled old gentle- ‘‘ We're alone 

man who followed Nona, a newspaper still ‘First, Miss Hilton, and now 


Good form— 


] ’ 1¢ boeethe rte . 
and always keeps its good form 





in one hand. ““They won't be back for hours,’’ Nona 
“Ant” said. ‘‘ We're alone.” 
“How do?”’ Mr. Joyce mumbled Yes’ He nodded understandingly. 





“Well!” ‘**Doctor Sewell called me in for consulta- 
Mr. Joyce looked at his daughter ques- tion on Miss Hilton’s case. I told him 


tioningly. Nona’s lips were tight-clinched, about the cachets of potassium perman- 


LIP a Spur Tie into your collar—soft o1 


starched. Fasten the elastic band—and that’s 


hadian ganate.” all. You have not a knot to knot. The Spur Tie 
ne To ana o . ' : ; adw .d nert a eon 
‘In a week,”’ Doctor Melrose promised “What did he say, dear? The word comes to you already tied, so smart and good 
1) ¢ } 1) ] roy ‘ ] r } like Vana .t? 1 +, 

cheerfully, ‘‘we’ll have you on your feet slipped out probably accidentally, and Doc- looking that it looks more like a hand-tied tie 


again. The pulse, please?” tor Melrose started and looked at her in a than a hand-tied tie 


Bewildered, Mr. Joyce extended his new way. Nona reddened 


ee Mel ae dae What.” } ' The secret of Spur Tie smartness is the H-shaped 
land. Joctor Melrose thought deeply Pa lat, > asked, “1s your first nam oe ’ 
wpm va ot Pane ii Bi Tees on Innerform, illustrated and described above. It is 
‘Slightly dicrotic,’’ he announced, ‘‘as I ex- Nona. faut otinhie ails ton tek ‘oe 
- ; > e , - : able eno. o let you arrange your t 
pected. My usual experience,”’ he explained He said leave them with him . I : a . : ee + : : 
' “ ; ; as y fant it—as flat and sober as a Latin lex 
to Nona, “‘is to find the pulse dicrotic. I’ve He leaned back on the divan, this time as you want it—as Hat and sobe , 
} ¢ } } ” ) . -@ ac AV nN mo } doar) Thite 
never known it to fail in a glandular cas¢ to reflect comfortably on a picture of Miss ture, or as gay and syncopated as a Paul Whit 
‘I got a liver ail,’’ Mr. Joyce suggested Hilton swallowing a cachet of potassium man concert—and it stays that way 
doubtfully. permanganate. Nona moved softly to the Make sure that vou get the smart g 1 look 





‘*Ah, the liver!”’ He uttered the word door and switched off the wall lights. In 
warmly, as though it brought back to him’ the corner, a floor lamp allowed a soft 
happy memories of dear dead days among orange glow to fall over the room. She sat 
the livers. ‘‘A very, very interesting study, down on the divan beside him 


of the real Spur Tie. You will find 
played on the counters of smart 
Feel in the wings of the ties yc 


H-shaped Innerform. Make sure that 





that of the liver. Yes, indeed! It converts,” “Do you like,”’ she asked presently, 

he explained to Nona, “glucose into glyco- “‘blue eyes?” is the H-shaped Innerform by looking on the 

gen and then the glycogen back into glu- He meditated a minute. ‘‘ Blue eyes”’ back of the tie for the red Spur label. Th Free Romance 
ose.”’ he approached his answer scientifically the way to make sure that you get the smart 


‘“Why doesn’t it leave the glucose alone ‘‘indicate scanty pigmentation in the 


n the first place?’’ Nona asked, puz: 


Spur Tie that has changed America’s tie styl 


ee <4 
Z1€ d connective cells of the iris Eyes are Diue 






t ] 32 looked ) rhtfi \ for th $f >» reasor h 1@ SKV IS - , 
Dox “y Me irOse to KE a ete ag 10! es meg a it rat the SKY 1 HEWES & POTTER, BOSTON, MASS 
ner and then addressed himsell to Air ** Eves, Nona explained, remembering : : 
; : : - Se ; 4 Pacific Coast Office, 120 Battery St., San Francisco, Cal. 

























Joyce. ‘‘How’s your temperature?"’ he something from somewhere incorrectly, 
asked. ‘“‘If your metabolism has dimin ‘that are two spoonfuls of sky?”’ Makers of Bull Dog Belts, Suspenders and G 
shed, as I suspect it has, it should be sub- ‘*Yes,”’ he replied simply, “‘I think I do eit dcaoes 
ormal.” I believe, though I hi: no authority for 
‘It’s my liver,’ Mr. Joyce insisted. ‘‘] it, that a study of glaucoma in its relation . —_- 
had seven doctors. All said it was my er. to pigmentation , | 
\1] of them was liver specialists. It’s a liver ‘“*Eyes,’’ Nona insisted like mine BOYS! Hewes & Potter 
ail I got.”’ maybe? , i St., Bost M 
‘No, no!’’ Doctor Melrose laughed in He turned to face her. ‘‘ Yes,”’ he said, I booklet **¢ 
dulgently ‘““‘Not much room for doubt “I was noticing your eyes. Do you have Do Wint I G Mir 
here, Mr. Joyce. Now that I recall it, I any trouble with them--from the vision, we 
have another patient with just the same I mean?” si 
symptoms you have —dicrotic pulse, sub- Nona sat back. ‘‘No,’’ she said brietly Street 
normal temperature, puffy hands—let me ‘‘There’snothing the matter with my eyes.” ; 
see your hands.”’ Mr. Joyce presented his And there wasn’t . 
hands “Ah, you see ** Doctor Melrose **Miss Hilton,’ he said after a pause, Stat 
pointed See that puff?” “*has brown eyes.” i 
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‘You be the 
umpire 


N the baseball field, the umpire’s 

word is final. We’re giving you 
the same absolute power. 
You’re the court of last resort as to 
whether or not a Middishade Blue 
Serge Suit lives up to its Guarantee. 
If a Middishade Blue Serge Suit fails 
in any particular—take it back to the 
store where you bought it. You'll get 
a new one without any argument, for 
that Guarantee covers everything— 
color fastness, satisfactory wear, 
shapeliness. 
Thirty-one models—all different, but 
all made from the same fadeproof blue 
serge. There’s Middistripe, too—the 
same fadeproof blue serge with a silk 
stripe. 
Speaking of umpires, whenever you go 
to a National League game this sum 
mer, watch the man who calls balls 
and strikes. His suit was furnished by 
Middishade. 
Look up the store that sells Middi- 
shade and Middistripe Blue Serge 
Suits in your town—and send for fold 
er and samples of serge. 


THE MIDDISHADE CoO., 


Philadelphia 


Sergical Specialists + operating on 
Blue Serge Suits only 


Inc. 


MIDDISHADE is not merely a color 
r fabric—it is a surt. None genuine 


without the name MIDDISHADI 


Wuigley 
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EVENING POST 


‘For all I care,’’ Nona said, “they can 
be plaid.”’ 

He looked at her in surprise. 
are,’’ he said, “no plaid eyes.”’ 

Little Miss Joyce studied him and sighed. 
‘*Haven’t you ever,” she asked, “‘seen a 
human being? Not,’ she added quickly as 
he showed signs of interrupting, 
position of cells, but a human being, a per- 
son with a heart that is not all valves, and 
eyes that are not just things to see with, and 
hands that are soft and warm and ~ and not 
just bones covered with—what do you call 
it? epidermis? 
person, a person that breathes and thinks 
things and feels things es 

His eyes widened. ‘‘ Why—why he 
stammered. ‘I just don’t understand es 

“T’m explaining,’ she said. Her two 
spoonfuls of sky were level and cold. ** You 
didn’t meet, just now, a nice old man who 
worries about his liver, nor the father of a 
a girl with blue eyes, nor a human being at 
all. He was just a nice happy example of 
myxcedema ‘i 

“It is myxcedema,”’ he interrupted. 

“And I’m not a human being to you. 
I’m just a composition of cells that you 
suspect has astigmatism and is cockeyed.” 

“Nona!” 

“It’s true! It’s true!’’ She almost 
wailed. ‘Only Miss Hilton, only her—she’s 
myxcedemz, too, but she does get a little 
break. She’s myxcedema with brown eyes 
brown eyes—not scanty pigmentation 


“a com- 


Haven't you ever seen a 


but brown eyes.” 
“That means,”’ 
mentation.” 
“She’s an abundant pig!’ If she had 
been a little more normal at the moment, 
she would never have said such a thing. 
Much distressed and a great deal be- 
wildered, Doctor Melrose stood. ‘I'd bet 
ter call her,’’ he said helplessly. ‘I hay 
to keep in touch with her. I don’t under- 
stand -don’t quite understand % 
“Call her,’”’ Nona snapped, ‘‘and I hope 
you find ia 
He looked shocked, but said nothing 


he said, ‘“‘abundant pig- 





rigor morti has set in 


The phone was at his elbow. Presently he 
got an answer. “ Miss Hilton?” he said. 
“Doctor Melrose speaking.”’ 

His voice was crisp, professional. Nona, 
watching him, felt her bitter anger subsid- 
ing almost at once. He had pursed his lips 
mpatiently and was frowning, and she felt 
again the peculiarly respectful awe of the 
dinner party at Natalie Unger’s. She won- 
dered 

“Wha 
clamation, and his face lost its color. Af 
frighted, Nona caught her breath 

“When?” 

* Dear—dear 

‘Good Lord!” 

“What -dear—what—what has _hap- 
pened?” 

Limply, slowly, he hung up the receiver. 
His eyes were old when he faced her, and 
at that second it was as though she had 


It was a sharp, horrified ex- 


known himten thousand years” that, some 





how, she was his mother, he her 

‘Dear dear ” 

“She's just been taken,’” he said slowly, 
‘to the hospital.” 

For an instant she felt relief. She was 
puzzled too, at hisconcern. Then, ina flash, 
she caught the fear that lay behind his 
dulled eyes 

*'The cachets!” 

‘‘I’m sure,’ he said miserably—‘‘I’m 
pretty sure, anyway, that they were all 
right just as Nott said 
one-half grain of the pure drug 

**Oh, doctor!” 

He paused tragically for a moment and 
then turned to the door. ‘I'd better go, | 
suppose. I'd better go see if I can do any- 
I | I never thought I'd better 
y. Perhaps I can do something 
1 car He stumbled into the hall, still 
murmuring to himself 

Nona sat down on the divan and laid her 


head back on a pillow 


one -eighth ) 





] hope 


Doctor Sewell pressed the end of his 
cigarette in an ash tray, put on his coat and 


went into the rece ption hall 


“There 


July 10,1926 


* Doctor 

“Tlow do you do, doctor 

‘*Doctor, Miss Hilton how he 

‘Nice ly, of course A smooth, ean ex 
traction A pair of splendid cauliflower 


tonsils with 








‘ Tonsils 
“Certainly. A magnificent pair 
" Weakly, Doctor 
caught the back of a chair 
on Miss Hilton 


inefficiency as I ever saw— for tonsils!”’ He 


Me lrose 
You operated 


*Tonsils! 
as clear a case of thyroid 


drew a deep breath. “I have no doubt,” he 

added t} I 

purely empirical.” 
“Well 
‘I thought as much!” 


bitterly, ‘“‘that the matter was 


* Doctor Sewell began 
ghastly smile. ‘‘I suppose the cachets of 
potassium permanganate i 

“Those 
lips over what might have been an im 
patient comment. ‘ Well, you see 4s 


‘I dislike to remind you, doctor, but 


Doctor Sewell closed his 


there are certain courtesies among ethica 
members of the profession—certain con 
siderations among colleagues a 

‘I would have called you in consulta 
tion, doctor, I assure you, had I known 
ou were.” 

‘I left word that I was going to M 
Nona Joyce’s. Her father is a patient of 
mine.’ 

‘A charmi 

“T think sk 

Doctor Sewell smiled. ‘Glaucoma is not 
“You might make 


thorough examination.” 


where 5 


r girl, Miss Joye 






glaucoma 
incurable,’ he said 


Doctor Melrose’s eyes brightened mo 
Then they grew sad agar 
“About Miss Hilton,” he said, pleading 


was her tons 


mentarily 
“‘you’re sure — sure it 
“You should have seen them.” 

Doctor Melrose pic ked up his case He 
‘You've seen Nona, 
“Didn't you get ar 
a suggestion of glaucoma there 

‘Frankly, doctor, I didn’t 


make an examination, you Know 


started for the door. 


he said 


idea there wa 





“It certainly looks like glaucoma to me.”’ 
He turned at the door. “I hope this 
about Miss Hilton turns out for the best,”’ 
“Tell her [’ll call 


I thir she has 


he said pessimistically. 
when she returns home 
thy roid trouble too.”’ 

Doctor Sewell nodded When the door 
closed, he went to the phor ¢ 

It suddenly occurred to him, as he sat 
an beside Nona, 
that he hadn’t consciously intended return- 
ing to her. He couldn’t think of any par- 
ticular reason why he should have He'd 
been thinking deeply when he left the hospi 
tal He | : 


which his steps turned. Something had led 


down with a sigh on the div 


hadn't noticed the direction I 


him here 

“Well, dear?’”’ She reached over and 
caught his hand, and his tingers clutched 
utched it tightl 


her thumb, cl 
*'Tonsille tomy 
“What?” 


‘He removed her tonsils,” he explained 






and added bitte 

‘Not really!” 

He nodded. ‘*‘That woman,”’ he Said, 
‘has thy roid inefficiency, or else I have no 
professional reputation at all.”’ 

‘Like father?”’ 

“Yes,” he said, “like father. But don’t,”’ 
he warned her flatly, “let Angus Sewell se¢ 
him, or he'll probably remove |! | 
A fanatic, that’s all.” 

The mention of Mr. Joyce 
cheer him. A half of his practice, at any 
rate, remained. 

“T’m glad,” 
now, Nona, because I can devote more of 
my attention to Mr. Joyce. I can concen- 


, empirically 


he said simply--‘‘I’m glad 
f 






trate. We can see precisely how the cachets 
work.”’ 

““Excuse me.”’ Startled, he looked up. 
Mr. Joyce, wearing a dressing gown, was 


standing 


n the door. There was a deter- 
mined look on his face. ‘* Excuse me,” he 
repeated, ‘“‘but did you say that a lady you 
was treating for myxcedema turned out to 


have tonsils? 


Continued on Page 78 
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Continued from Page 76 
Doctor Melrose stammered, ‘Why 
that was-—-it was a matter of dis 
eome , 
You said she had myxcedema? 
VW \ yes ‘és 
And it turned out that what she had 
bon le??? 
iS OT) ils 
Wh er ‘ 
4 


Mir. Joyce indicated that he had learned 
‘‘Dear,” he 


that he wished to know 


said to Nona, “will you telephone the office 


ind tell ’em I'll be in tomorrow, after all’ 
As she rose, he had an afterthought. ‘‘ And 
get papa’s pants, dear; papa’s getting up 
Tell ’em at the office a mistake was made 
about that myxcedema, but that there ain’t 
going to be no second one—not on me, any- 
way.” He glared accusingly at Doctor 
“I told you,” he said, “it was a 
er ail I got.’’ He shuffled out of the 


When Nona returned, Doctor Melrose 
as standing by the, window looking 
ioughtfully at-a full moon This time she 
Only a glow 
from the moon he was studying remained in 


witched off all the lights. 


e room 


She went over and steod very close to 


l'n ry lear,’ she whispered. 
Yep,’ admits Slag, cheerful; “but 


vhat one lad named Canavan can do, this 
Canavan cdn.”’ 

“Huh?” I grunts 

“Ever hear of Roger Canavan?” 

‘Your old man?”’ I suggests, polite. 

‘No,” returns Slag. ‘This bird lived 
iround in the 1600's.” 

“On what street?” I asks. 

‘! mean,” says Canavan, “he strutted 
That’s 
thout the time America got Columbus to 


cover it, isn’t it 


his stuff in 1600 and something. 


‘Maybe,” I answers, cautious. ‘ What 
' 


are you going to tell me now —that a Cana- 


van d 
“They could have if they’d thought of 


t,”’ brags Slag; “‘but I want to slip you an 


earful about Rog I get the dope from 
Doak. It seems like this Canavan bloke 


was a big guy in Ireland in the 1600's, with 
] 





h lunch hook, There wasn’t 
ide of the railroad tracks 


a waliop in e: 





a mick on eit 
he couldn’t lick 


eh?” Tremarks. ‘“ How 


‘Railroad tracks, 
was he on beating up radio broadcasters 


“T don’t think,” frowns Canavan, “‘they 


inl hes. 

Slag, ‘‘Roge’d go 
very morning, pull 
down three or four castles, slaughter a couple 


sand muss up the 








ymments. 
Canavan, “that 
1 to call him up 





‘I guess,’ I interrupts, ‘“‘there was no 
trouble getting numbers in those days. Cut 
yarn short, kid. The insurance folks 
tell me | got only twenty-one more years 
lve “ 


“Well,” says Slag, “ Roger ran the roost 
ted grappling with the grape. 


olla 








One night while the boy was sleepi 


iy his enemies surrounded the hut, dragged 





lown over his ears and beat him up some- 
Instead of trying for a come- 
yack, Canavan kept hitting the vino. Ina 


uuple of years he was just a bum and 





“xva}% 
Serves him right,’’ I yawns. ‘‘That’s 
he get r pulling down castles bef 
t Nine bells, bo. Time 
t beg the ¢g t nye 
\ ‘ ivs 1. “One Ly 
A t 1 ! t t atl 


THE SATURDAY 


He caught his breath and forced a smile. 
‘Here today,” he replied philosophically 
‘gone tomorrow. | can start again, I sup- 


ae. 
pose.” 

‘“‘He,” she asked softly —“‘ he was your 
your other patient?’’ He nodded morosely. 

Nona curled a hand on his arm and he 
pressed it against his side. The soft per- 
fume of early spring made her a little dizzy 
and she laid her head beside her hand. 

‘You're just starting, dear,’’ she mur- 
mured. ‘‘You're young. There’s lots of 
time. You mustn’t—mustn’t be discour- 
aged.’”’ She paused. ‘‘ Doctor Sewell tele- 
phoned me just before you got back.”’ 

uid ai 

“He was wondering,” she said slowly, 
“if I had any influence with you, and if I 
had, would I get you to call on him. He 
wants to talk to you,”’ she added gently, 
“about doctoring—and people—and cases. 
He’s an oldman, you know, and you needn’t 
feel hurt ‘i 

Her voice trailed away. There was a 
long silence. 

“Yes’’—slowly 
wrong about some things. I'll try to see 
him tomorrow. Maybe I can—can help 
him too.’’ He paused. Sesides, I'd like 
to show him my stethoscope.” 

**Would you,” she asked, looking up into 


his face, ‘‘show it to me too? 


‘I suppose I must be 


EVENING POST 


‘“Would you really be interested?’’ He 
fumbled in his pocket. ‘* The best,”’ 
bringing it out, ‘“‘that money can buy. Had 
I better turn on the light?”’ 

‘No, no! Don’t! There’s the moon.” 
She leaned lightly against his shoulder as 


she ran ignorant eyes over the stethoscope. 


he said, 


ce, isn’t it?’’ he asked 


‘‘Beautiful—a darling stethoscope I 


4 





love it.” 
““T wouldn’t take anyth 
‘Can you work it now 








“Do you want to hear my 
pulse?”’ 

She nodded and he adjusted the steth- 
oscope to her ears and his chest 

“My!” she said. ‘‘ Your heart is beating 


so fast! 
He looked startled. ‘‘ Really 
doesn’t mean anything serious.” 
“*T hope,” she replied mysteriously, 
she removed. the stethoscope, “‘it does.”’ 


I hope It 





He was silent, and his eyes rested sadly 
on the world outside, not one inhabitant of 
which was his patient. Nona pressed the 
stethoscope against her breast, and then 
suddenly held it closer to her face, blinking 

“Dear,”’ she said, ‘I was going to tell 
you—I can’t seem to see this what-you- 
may-call-it so well I was just going to tell 
you, I’ve been thinking it over and I be- 


lieve I believe I have got glaucon ie 


THE PUG AND THE PROF 


Continued from Page 17 


a bozo came along and insulted a macushla 
that he used to know. Roger got up, 
knocked the guy for a row of Killarney 
lakes, swore off drinking, and the next thing 
you know he was pulling down castles 
again before breakfast.”’ 

‘Something like that,’’ mutters Slag, 
surprised. ‘‘ Did Doak tell you?” 

“No,” Lreplies, truthful; ‘‘ but the Cana- 
van blood line’s like that. They’re the cats 
when it comes to coming back.”’ 

“They sure are,”’ admits the kid. ‘The 
professor was reading mea poetry piece writ- 
ten about ‘em. It goes something like this: 


*“*T am not dead,’ said one of the gang; 


‘I’m just wounded and sore 





lie ine down and hleed a wh ‘ 
: ’ , ’ 
And then I'll rise and fight some more. 


“Doak made me learn it by heart,”’ adds 
Slag. 

“Fine,” I growls; ‘“‘but you'd better lie 
down and rest a while and then get up and 
hit the woodpile 

“T see,” Says I to the professor the next 


morning, ‘‘you've been sprinkling salt in 
Canavan's wound and fattening him up on 
family pride.”’ 

“Yes,” nods Doak, ‘it’s my plan to keep 
Harmon's insult fresh in his mind and also 
to get the idea fast in his head that Cana- 
vans come back.” 

‘Did it ever occur to you,” I asks, “that 


maybe the Harmons never go away? 


‘*A man bounding off the ropes,’’ smiles 
the professor, “‘strikes a harder blow than 
one standing still in the middle of the ring.”’ 

In the next month Slag, who’s shaping up 
better right along, keeps after me constantly 
to get him a match in the city; but I stalls 
him, feeling that it’ll knock him off for 
keeps if he draws a trimming on his first out. 

“Perhaps in another week,” | 
finally; but he gets a fight before that, and 
here’s how it happens: My place being in 
Jersey, right across the river from New 
York, a lot of scrappers use it to put the 
finishing touches on their training before 
big mills. The morning of my talk with 
Canavan a topnotch welter—Ed Camp- 
bell-—arrives for workouts and I invites 
Doak to walk over to the gym with me and 


see a fast boy do his skits. The professor 
has been urging me to make a match for 
Slag, so I’m anxious for him to pipe the 
difference between a young well-trained 
lad and a half-made-over booze hound. 

When we gets there Canavan is sparring 
with an old coupon clipper who could have 
played a game of double solitaire on his 
tummy standing up. While we're watch- 
ing, Campbell drifts in from the shower 
and recognizes Slag 

‘*Hello, has-been,” he greets the kid. 

Canavan just hands him a mean glare 
and goes on with his work. A few minutes 
later Campbell comes over and asks me if 
I'll let Slag box a couple of rounds with hi 
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He turned, surprised. ‘“*Why) 
glaucoma!”’ he said. ‘“‘I love glaucoma 
cases. I'll turn on the light and make ar 
examination.” 

“No, no!” she repeated mpatient! 
“There’s the moon. It will do. Se 
She faced him squarely, turned up her face 
and opened wide her great blue eye 
“Examine them,” she said, ‘“‘now.”’ He 
leaned over her. ‘‘ Closer.” 





They stood there for a minute, two mir 
utes, three minutes, their eyes engaged, and 
then he drew a quick breath 

“There’s something something but 
it it may not be glaucoma.”’ 

“‘No,”’ she agreed in a whisper, “‘it might 


ve something else.’ 


Her arms rose to his nec} He lifted a 
hand suddenly and she bit her lip. “Justa 
minute, dear,” he apologized, ‘‘I want to 

‘t } ” 
il 


take oll my spectacles 


She smiled. ‘‘By all means, dear,’ she 
said. 

Then he held her in his arms 

He stirred, and she removed her bobbed 
hair from his mouth. , 
dear,” he said, ‘“‘that about Miss Hilton, 
bet she dies, being treated e tnat 

**Maybe—maybe 


“Eric,” he said 


‘I was trying to say, 





“Maybe, Er he iit 
“maybe she w 

“He used to have a snappy right ero 
explains the welter, “‘and that’s the longs 








suit of the baby I’m prepping for 
Slag’s through with the Wall Streeter, so 
I sends him over to Ed. I can see Cana 


van’s not happy over the chore, but he 


minds without a word, and pretty soon the 
boys are mixing gentle, Doak looking on, all 
excited and nervous 

“‘Notice,”” says I, “show m i 
Campbell is on his feet. Well, Hooks Ha 
mon is just about three times as fast. What 
kind of a chance do you think Slag would 


uct faster 
r 


have against him in his present shape? 

“*He’s a Canavan,”’ mutters Doak. 

I’m too tired of that cuckoo cackle to 
hear any more of it, so I turns away to 
watch the sparring 

“Come on,” I hears Campbell urge 
“Make it faster and don’t be afraid to let 


ra 
go 


“T don’t want to hurt you,”’ says Slag 

“Hurt me!’’ sneers Ed. “What achance! 
You couldn’t even break a date. Try and 
hit me, ice wagon!” 

With a snarl Canavan steps in, sinks a 
vicious left into the welter’s bread basket 
and crosses a right to the jaw. Campbel 


rocks on his heels in a daze and before he 





can pull himself together Slag’s swarming 





all over him. Another right sends Eds 


pu 
ning to the ropes I suppose I should have 


pulled ’em apart, but Campbell. means 


nothing in my pure life and I’m anxious to 





find out how good Canavan’'s wind is 

There’ question about | wallop 
there, plus and plent 

rhe professor acts like a maniac ump 

ing around and shouting: ‘‘There go the 


Canavans coming back! Am I right? The 
Campbells are going and the Canavans are 
coming. You can't get away from a blood 
line,’’ and a lot of other goofy expressions 

Ed finally manages te cover up and 
weather the storm, but in a couple of sec- 
onds it again starts raining fists. Both 


te or so there’s 


boys are sore, and for a minu 


a beautiful exhibition of give and receive 





Slag takes his puni 
wind’s slipping badly. 


n and call it a day 


about to 





step Canavar 


tricks Campbell into uncovering his chin 
A fist starting from the floor catches Ed on 
the point of 
Hat 


the chin and the welter takes a 
op flat on his back. When they fall that 


way they stay fell 
y? 


away while one of my bucket tote 


n sorry,”” pants Slag, as I leads hin 


bringing Campbell 


) 


Continued on Page 82 





















































ever permitted to enter an ath- 

letic contest until he has donned an 
athletic supporter. 

This isn’t a fad of mine. Today, the 

wearing of athletic supporters is well 

nigh a compulsory, rule in college ath- 


protection is important. Many men 
who are on their feet a great deal, or 
who bend, stretch or walk a lot, are con- 
stantly subjecting tiny nerves and sensi 
tive cords to energy-reducing strains. 








enforced by the physical direc- Such men will derive both comfort 


letics 

and safety from wearing a health sup 
a 

ae ot, Jun soe 


Director of Athlet 


tors of nearly all colleges. 

For even in ordinary exercise, there _ porter. 
are hazards which no man can afford 
to invite. Without proper protection, 
the slightest unexpected slip or strain 
often causes painful and harmful injury. 

Trained athletes know this. But 
men don't. 


TWO TYPES... 

EVERY ACTIVE MAN NEEDS BOTH 
This page presents two types of health su 
porters. Every 

or sportsman . 


] 


active man Workel! 


many other 

Many business men,and men => needs both 
in workaday life, take their 
‘daily dozen” or ‘‘ Saturday 
golt™ blithely ignorant of the dan- 


“A 
o 


\ 
ty 


] { 
safety 1n athletics an 


One 1s tor 
exercise. The other, for personal neat 
ness, comtort and protection in 
everyday lite. 


gers ever lurking when proper Wear the PAL whenever you 





FOR SAFETY IN 


PAL is the standard athletic supporter; so rec 
ognized by leading colleges, gymnasiums and 
physical culture authorities. Knitted (not 
woven), making it light, cool, porous and non- 
chafing. Covered elastic threads knitted into 
fabric give amazing flexibility. Responds to all 
exertions of the body, instantly and pliantly, 
while still rendering firm support. Washable 
and durable. At druggists’ and sporting goods 
stores, one dollar, except in Canada. 


THE ATHLET/IC SUPPORTER 
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Kills all household insects 
Flit is the result of exhaustive research by expert ento- \ a o” | 
mologists and chemists. More than 70 formulas were al 
ested on the various household insects before Flit was 
finally perfected. Flit is the highest quality household 


insecticide that is made by the Standard Oil Co. (N. ]J.). 
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Join the Health Squad 


Made by STAN DAR D 
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Mosquitoes and Flies 
need not wreck your sleep! 


No more wakeftul, restless nights. No more 


mosquitoes. No more flies. Flit kills them all 
—and all at once. Day and night, Flit spray 
will guard your comfort, your health, from 
these annoying filthy pests. 

Insects are dangerous. Thousands of people 
die every year from typhoid, tuberculosis, and 


other diseases carried by insects, according to 




















es BR 





(New Jersey) 


the U.S. Public Health Service. More than 
6,000,000 germs have been found on the body 
of a single fly. 

Flit is clean, safe and easy to use. Flit clears 
the house in a few minutes of disease-bearing 
flies, mosquitoes, bed bugs, roaches and ants. 
It searches out the cracks and crevices where in- 
sects hide and breed, destroying their eggs and 
larvae. Flit kills moths and their tiny worms 
which eat holes. Extensive tests showed that 


Flit spray did not stain the most delicate fabrics. 


4 


Get a can of Flit and a Flit sprayer today. 
] ] ] 1 
For sale throughout the world. Look fo 


“The Yellow Can with the Black Band”’ 





Motor Car 
‘Beauty 


“SIMONIZ ts really the 
way to keep every car 
looking new and beau- 

* tiful and it brings out 
the rich beauty of DUCO 
and the lacquer finishes.” 

The permanence of the 
beautiful luster which 
comes from SIMONIZING 
your Car is easily main- 
tained—SIMONIZ is more 
than a mere polish, it 


is the secret of Motor 
Car Beauty. 


ALWAYS 


SIMONIZ 


A NEW CAR 
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Continued from Page 78 

“Sorry!” Doak. 
about?” 

“T shouldn't have got mad and hit him 
so hard,”’ he mumbles. 

“You didn’t have anything to do with 
it,"’ says the professor. ‘Ten generations 
of Canavans were in back of that last 
blow.” 

“At least that many,’ I grins, “if you 
ask Ed Campbell.” 


“What 


exclaims 


mi 

N ALL my experience as a trainer and 

fight handler, I never saw anyone shake 
off fat and the left-overs of liquor as quick 
as Slag 

With the exception of his wind, which 
you can hardly ever bring back, Canavan 
was as good the day he mixed with Camp- 
bell as he ever was, and his wallop was 
maybe even better. 

“You have done well with him,” says 
Doak, ‘but I o 

“Sure!’’ I cuts in. ‘You threw him the 
blood line and dragged him toshore. Don’t 
be foolish. Slag happens to have a strong 
body, and good chow and hard work have 
brought him around. That’s all there is 
to it.” 

“But you'll admit,”’ returns the pro- 
fessor, ‘‘that it took an insult to arouse the 
Canavan in him and make him want to 
come back.” 

““Maybe,” I grunts; ‘but other folks 
besides the Canavans have come back.” 

“Probably,” agrees Doak; “but only a 
Canavan is certain to.” 

A few days later I runs over to town, 
figuring while I’m there to look up some 
of the crowd and see about lining up a mill 
for Slag. I’m getting kind of weary of him 
and Doak, and my idea's to get one fight 
for Canavan and then give them both the 
raus. The first bird I runs into around the 
Garden is Gil Kennedy, Harmon’s man- 
ager. 

“Still running your reduction plant in 
Jersey?" he asks. 

“Yep,” says I; “but I’m tired of being 
honest all the time and I’ve taken on a 
scrapper to handle temporary.” 

“Who's that?” inquires Gil. 

“Slag Canavan,” I informs him. ‘ He’s 
been over to my joint getting back into 
shape.” 

“Him!” jeers Kennedy. “I saw him a 
couple of months ago. He was hog fat and 


all ginned up like a geranium.’ 

‘Just the same,” says I, “he’s rounded 
into pretty good form. What’s the chance 
of getting a row for him? A cheap prelim 
will do. He’s crazy to put the mitts or 
again.” 

‘**How does he look?” asks Gil, after a 
spell of what goes for thinking around the 
Garden. 

*Vou'’d be 
“Most of the blubber’s gone, 
his dogs and there’s steam in his punches. 
He’s not a world-beater and never will be, 
but ig 

“How,” interrupts Kennedy, “would 
you like to stack him against Hooks?” 

“Can the kidding,” I growls. ‘‘I’m se- 
rious. Slag needs some dough and I want 
to send him against a youngster he might 
be able to lick before his wind gives out.” 

“I’m not kidding,” says Gil. ‘“‘ Here’s 
the lay: The boys have been after Harmon 
to show in a benefit they’re getting up for 
some down-and-outer. I think it would be 
a great play for Hooks to box with a down- 
and-outer who's come back. Get the angle? 
Lot of sentimental hurrah for the sport 
pages. The old-timers all remember Slag 
and that'll bring them out. Harmon could 
let Canavan make a decer.t showing and 
that'll help your boy to get other work. 
How does that 


surprised,” 


I tells him. 
I 


1e’s shifty on 


It’s only a six-round fuss. 
strike your mother’s favorite son?” 
“Great!” I 


suits me perfect. 


answers, enthusiastic. It 
Doak and Canavan will 
get what they've been pointing for and I'll 
get quit of the professor’s bologney blood 
lines. In a six-round go Hooks is certain to 
make a sucker out of Slag, whose wind’s 
just about good for two stanzas. 
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“Listen!” says Kennedy, suspicious, 
when I gets up to go. ‘‘Harmon’s been 
loafing a lot lately and isn’t the same speed 
merchant he was a year ago. There’s no 
chance of Canavan tumbling him over, is 
there?” 

‘I'll take half of all the bets you make on 
Hooks,’’ I tells him. ‘‘Slag soused for three 
years and has been at my place six weeks. 
Write your own ticket.” 

Canavan and the professor are all het up 
when I springs the news on ’em. 

“The fight’s next Monday,” says I, 
“and a 

“Then next Monday,” cuts in Doak, 
‘will see the complete triumph of my 
theories.” 

“T’'ll get him sure,” brags Slag. ‘“‘T’ll 
knock that sucker out of the ring and into 
Jenny’s lap.” 

“Spoken like a Canavan,”’ applauds the 
professor. 

“*Spoken like a fool,”’ I growls. ‘‘ You'll 
be lucky if you got breath enough to stand 
up three rounds.” 

“The Canavan blood,” says Doak, “‘ will 
make up for all physical deficiencies.”’ 

“Sure!”’ seconds Slag, and I ducks away 
in disgust. 

I’m so fed up with the pair that I pays 
little attention to them in the week that 
elapses before the fight, but I does notice 
that Canavan spends more time listening 
to the professor than he does at his train- 
ing. 

That doesn’t worry me any. I've 
reached the point where I hopes Harmon 
will knock Slag dead before they get through 
shaking hands. Not that i got so much 
against the kid, but I’m keen to see Doak’s 
dope kicked for a gool. 

Kennedy’s worked his publicity racket 
to the ace’s taste and the arena is stacked 
to the rafters for the benefit. I’ve brought 
along a couple of handlers to look after 
Canavan, and me and the professor grabs 
ourselves a pair of ringside seats. He’s as 
nervous as a bridegroom with a loose garter 
and a hole in his ring pocket. 

There’s two prelims and then Harmon 
waltzes into the ring. It doesn’t take an ex- 
pert eye to see that he’s not in the pink. 
There’s a tired look in the face and a good 
deal more heft around the middle than a 
well-trained bobo should have; but at that 
he shapes up 100 per cent better than Slag, 
who climbs over the ropes right after him. 
Canavan gets a fine hand from the fans, 
longer and louder than the one which 
greeted Hooks. All the world kicks you 
you when you're down and kisses you 
when you get up. 

From his corner, Slag attracts our atten- 
tion and points with his thumb to some 
seats a few feet away from us. I finally gets 
It’s Jenny he’s tipping us to —-a 
frowzy jane that looks like a cross between 
a hash slinger and a hash slinger out of a 
job. She’s chewing gum and petting her 
bob when I glances over, but the moment 


she pipes me she drops everything and slips 


wise. 


me the glad eye. 

“What a fine hank of peroxide to get 
insulted over,’’ I mutters. 

“To a Canavan,”’ says Doak, “ 
is a woman.” 

“What is she to a Hufnagel?”’ Iasks. “A 
keg of kippered herring? As far as I’m 
concerned, you could knock my head off in 
front of her and I wouldn't even stop to 
pick it up, I’d be in such a rush to get 
away.” 

“You're not a Canavan,” the professor 
reminds me. “If she hadn't seen Harmon 
throw Canavan’'s hat away, we wouldn't be 
here tonight to see a theory vindicated.” 

‘You're sure Slag will win?’’ I asks. 

“The Canavan in him will,” returns 
Doak just as the bell blings. 

The lads start out with some fancy spar- 
ring and it doesn’t surprise me any to see 
Slag breathing heavy when the round ends 
without any damage being done. In the 
second session Canavan gets busy and goes 
right after Hooks, taking three wallops for 
the sake of getting in one, but that one is 
usually a hummer. Before the round’s 
half over Harmon’s middle’s all red from 


a woman 
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punches and there’s a cut over his left eye 
Canavan’s no maiden’s delight either. His 
lips are bleeding and one of his lamps is 
créped. I notices Kennedy motioning at me 
from the other side of the ring and I know 
what he means. He's trying to have me 
order Slag to take it easy, but I just shrugs, 
evasive. 

A half a minute before the round’s due to 
end, Hooks smacks his glove into Cana- 
van’s face. It didn’t look to me like a hard 
blow, but Slag staggers and drops halfway 
to the floor. Harmon goes in to finish the 
job, flailing with both hands. Suddenly 
Canavan gets up straight, but something 
gets up with him. It’s his right fist — and 
blong! You could hear the thud as it met 
Hooks’ chin. Harmon wheels around with a 
kind of silly grin, and then the floor comes 
up to meet him. 

Slag had worked the old gag of pretend- 
ing to be all in, bunked Hooks into leaving 
himself wide open, and waiting his chance, 
had brought up a haymaker from the can- 
vas just as he had done in the case of Ed 
Campbell. All my talk to Kennedy about 
how bad Canavan’s wind was, relayed to 
Harmon, had made it easy for him to get 
away with the mossy racket. 

I looks at the professor while they’re 
counting out Hooks. To my surprise he’s 
calm and smiling. 

“It was bound to happen,”’ says he. ‘‘ Do 
you believe in inherent traits in blood 
lines now?” 

“No, I don’t,” Lyelps. ‘‘ That same blow 
delivered by a Wimplehimer would have 
had the same effect.” 

“Perhaps,” returns Doak; “‘ but nobody 
but a Canavan would have come back after 
three years to deliver it.”’ 

I turns away disgusted, and in the mob 
milling around the ring I finds myself next 
to Jenny. 

“That,’’ says I to her, “is what your 
sweetie gets for insulting Slag in front of 
you.” 

‘““What?”’ she gasps. 

““Weren’t you with Harmon,” I goes on, 
“the day he threw Canavan’s hat in the 
street?”’ 

“‘Change your bootlegger, kid,’’ comes 
back the frill. ‘I ain’t seen Hooks in a 
year and Canavan in two. I didn’t even 
know he had a hat.” 

““Come on,”’ says I, grabbing Doak by 
the arm. “I got something funny to tell 
you.” 

I gets him free of the crowd and spills the 
info I’d got from Jenny. 

“Just like I thought,’’ I gloats. 
member I told you it was booze, not pride, 
that was talking for Slag that night. He 
just dreamt it all on one of his D. T. eve- 
nings. Sure,”’ I adds, sarcastic, ‘‘women 
have always been responsible for the come- 
backs of the Canavans.” 

‘An imagined insult,”’ says the professor, 
‘differs not at all in its effects on the mind 
of the victim from an actual affront.” 

There’s no use arguing with that kind of 
a baby, so I shuts up and leads him back to 
Slag’s dressing room. The kid’s all cut up 
and smeared over, but grinning like a 
Cheshire cat that’s just heard the story of 
the chorus girl and the head waiter. 

‘“‘T guess,’’ I remarks casual, ‘you feel 
now that you’re even with Hooks for toss- 
ing your hat into the street.” 

“Yep,” returns Canavan. 

“Such being the case,” I continues, “let 
me tell you that he never did it at all. I 
was just talking to Jenny and she swears 
she hasn’t seen you or Harmon in a year 
Just a booze pipe, my boy.”’ 

“That so?’’ mumbles Slag. ‘‘Gosh, 
have I gone through all this work for 


“ 2e~ 


Th 
r 


nothing? 

“Not for nothing,”’ says the 
gently. ‘‘You have justified the blood of 
the fighting Canavans and ‘ 

‘*T knew,” cuts in the pug, “that it was 
a scrappy name when I picked it.”’ 

‘Picked it!’’ I exclaims. ‘“‘Isn’t Cana- 
van your right name?” 

‘‘Naw,” grunts Slag. ‘I was christened 
Oscar Diffenderfer, but who in hell could 
fight with that kind of a monniker?”’ 


professor 
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Some of the staff of Piel’s store 

he people in and around Belvi 
dere, Ill, bought 40,000 pounds of Monarch 
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In Circle rhe store 

a trading center for farmers within a radius 
of twenty miles. Could this volume of busi 
ness be achieved if this store was not giving 


good service and quality merchandise at 


reasonable prices 


A Story of 


THE 


for Man and Town 


by MASON WARNER 


eq RIVING intoa thriving and bustling 
y) little city of Northern Illinois, the 
automobilist is greeted by a sign- 
board, “Belvidere, Ill. Population 
7804.” 





The biggest business enterprise in Belvidere is 
the grocery store owned and operated by W. H. Piel. 


It is a genuine mercantile institution that de- 
serves to rank with the best in the United States. 
Mr. Piel employs a staff of forty-five men and 
women—department managers, clerks, delivery 
men, telephone girls and office employes. 


Belvidere is a flourishing town because it en- 
joys a splendid trade with farmers from twenty 
miles around who go there to buy their groceries 
of W. H. Piel. 

It is nothing unusual for the sales of the Piel 
store for one day to total more than $5,000.00. 
On special days, they run much higher than this 
igure. Total sales for the past year amounted to 
$684,982.09. Remember this sum represents gro- 
eries and provisions only, for Piel’s is not a 


general store. 

Mr. Piel is modest and unassuming, not at all 
inclined to talk about himself or his success, but 
“TI began clerking in a retail 
grocery store as a young boy. At the end of four 
and a half years I had a cash capital of 
3y the advice of a Monarch salesman I 

as encouraged to go into business for myself 
[ patina my store May 10, 1890. I bought my 
first bill of goods from Reid, Murdoch & Co. and 
have been handling Monarch Quality Food Prod 
ucts continuously for the past thirty-six years 
I want to give the Monarch Line full credit for 


he told the writer 


about 


S450.00 


its share in whatever success I have made.” 


Mr. Piel was the first retail grocer to buy a full 
carload of Monarch Coffee and has since bought 
two carloads on a single order. Purchases of other 
Monarch items have been 


portions. 


made in like pro- 


Mr. Piel enjoys no advantage as to location 
and his trade has been built solely on the simple 
foundation of personal service and high quality 


merchandise at reasonable prices. There are 


chain stores in Belvidere, and house to house 
large cities. Mail order house 


ound Bels idere 


canvassers from 
catalogs are circulated in and ar 
Yet the thousands who patroni: 


not seem to know of their existence 


1 of Mr 


that nearly all 


» Piel’s store do 
It is worth noting Piel’s 
employes have been with him for periods ranging 
from five to thirty years 


who has been with him 


Every married man 


any considerable ler 





of time owns his home and is a worth-while 


citizen of Belvidere. 
Mr. Piel is one of 


f Belvidere’s leading citizen 
and an active participant in all local ent 


CTprises 





He is proud of Belvidere and Belvidere is proud 
of Mr. Piel. 
SS A MERTENS 





There’s a Grocer in 


your neighborhood who owns 


and operates his own store 
...and there are a lot of reasons why 
he is the right man for you to trade with 
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A few of the hundreds of items packed under the Monarch Label— 


Coffee Mayonnaise Dressing Apricots Corn 
Tea 1000 Island Dressing Pears Tomatoes 
Cocoa Pork and Beans Logan berries Peas 


Hominy 
Pumpkin 


Peanut Butter 
Prepared Mustard 
Grape Juice 

Fruit Salad 
Pineappk 

Cling Peaches 
Sliced Peaches 


Sweet Pickles 
Sweet Relish 
Catsup 

Chili Sauce 
Spaghetti 
Mince Meat 


Red Raspberries 
Strawberries 
Blackberries Stringless Beans 
Cherries Sweet Potatoes 
Beets Sauer Kraut 
Red Kidney Beans Spinach 
Lima Beans Salmo 
Asparagus Ti, Sardines 
Monar 


Some 


Yankee Beans 
thing New 
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ND more than wastefulness, 
is the annoyance of milk 
spattered over your clothing when 
you open bottleswithyour thumb, 
ice-pick or some make-shift im- 
plement. 
Perfection Caps prevent this. Just 
a slight pull and the bottle is 
opened—half way—by a smooth- 
ly working hinge. Pour asmuchas 
you need. Close the hinge. There 
has been no milk wasted and that 
remainingis safely protected from 
germs and food odors. 





Tell your milkman to use Perfection Pull 

ind Hinge Caps. Learn of their advan- 

tages, yourself, with our compliments. 

We'll be glad to send you a month’s 
1 > " 1 

supply FREE if you'll sign and mail the 

ached coupon 


PERFECTION 


MILK-BOTTLE CAP 
MAIL 






The 
Smith-Lee Co., Inc. 
Oneida, N. Y. 
Without obligation please 
send me a month's supply 

of Perfection Caps. 











Address 
AQ 
2) Canadian Manufacturers: 
> / THE ARIDOR COMPANY (Canada)Limited 
a 245 Carlaw Ave., Toronto 





DRINK MORE MILK 
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THE COURTSHIP OF ANDY SKEETS 


In a dark corner they found George, his 
face deep down in his collar; he wassnoring 
peacefully. The sight infuriated Andy, 
who shook him as a terrier shakes a rat. 

“‘Here, you, come alive!’’ he bawled. 
“T’ve stood all I'm a-goin’ to for one night.” 

After a while it seemed to dawn on the 
Mexican that somebody was trying to wake 
him up. He slowly opened his eyes and 
gazed around. In a moment he recognized 
his boss and smiled whimsically. Then, 
struck by a thought—‘“‘Ha, mi padrone, 
have a drink.” 

“If we can hoist him up, maybe he can 
walk,”’ suggested the telegrapher. 

**Up she goes,’’ replied Andy. 

They pulled George upright, and after 


| the telegrapher had steered his feet in the 


right direction several times, the sheep 
herder recovered the powers of locomotion. 

“‘Let’s go to a baile,” he said with en- 
thusiasm. 

“If you can find one, I’m with you,”’ his 
boss answered. “But first we got to find a 
place to sleep.” 

George laughed lightly. “‘Why, that is 
easy, Don Andy,” heassured him. “ Every- 
body here knows George. All I’ve got to do 
is knock on the door. The priest— Dona 
Rosita—any of them at all—yes.”’ 

‘All right, step lively then 

“We will go to my friend, the priest, 
first,’’ said George. 

But his friend seemed to be a sound 
sleeper. George hammered and whined at 
the door for ten minutes, but they got no 
response, so moved along to Dona Rosita’s. 
Here they had better luck. Evidently 
somebody was at home, because a window 
opened cautiously close beside them 

““Open the door, Dona Rosita,’’ George 
was pleading. “It is I, Jorge, and Don 
Andy, mi padrone. Open the door or we 
will freeze to death.” 

Next moment he ducked away under a 
drenching. 

“She did not recognize me,’ remarked 
George sadly. “She thought it was some 
drunk.” 

A figure wrapped in a blanket flitted 
ghostily from the dark and hurried past 
them. Andy called to it, but the Indian 
only increased his pace. 

“Let's follow him. We've got to get in 
somewhere, I don’t care where it is.”’ 

They ran in pursuit. The blanketed 
figure darted into a house, but before he 
could quite shut the door Skeets stuck his 
foot in the opening. 

“Let us in, hombre,’’ George begged. 
“It is I, Jorge Fraustro, and this is my 
boss with me, Don Andy Skeets, the rich 
sheep owner 

The door opened wider and they entered. 
George was proud and gratified to discover 
an acquaintance, and the Indian lit a lamp. 
Then he and the herder drew up stools and 
proceeded to celebrate the reunion with a 
drink. Too tired to waste even a minute on 
explanations, Skeets threw himself down on 
the floor in a corner, drew the blanket over 
him and went to sleep. In another corner 
lay the squaw and several children 

He woke once at the sound of loud voices; 
there were George and their host, still at 
table and arguing. The next time he roused 
the room was in darkness, but a feminine 
voice was raging. It was the squaw. Yes, 
the poor and lowly helpmeet, who in fiction 
and the drama always bows down humbly 
before her lord, was giving her husband 
hail Columbia. The third time Skeets 
opened his eyes the sun was shining into the 
room and the squaw was building up the 
fire. 

“Come on, we've got to rustle some 
breakfast.”’ 

“I don't feel so good, somehow,” re- 
marked George. 

“You will by the time we get home. Say 
good-by to your friend and let’s beat it.” 

They went out into the street, where the 
sparkling sunshine was turning the yellowed 
cottonwoods to gold. 


Continued from Page 13 


“Nobody knows me here,” complained 
Andy. ‘“‘Let’s go back to Albuquerque. 
I’ve got to raise enough money to get 
home.” 

“ All right,’’ George assented. 

They managed to bum a ride with an 
Indian and his wife ina wagon. Both were 
going to town to trade, and wore their best 
vermilion blankets. It was a hard ride, 
full of jolts. 

Gosh, I’m hungry!” said Andy. “Say, 
it must be near nine o’clock, ain’t it?” 

“We're nearly there now. Where’ll we 
mat?” 

His boss picked a restaurant he knew and 
the two clumped in. 

“Say, tie that outside,”’ said the waitress. 

“All right,’’ Andy agreed; ‘but slip him 
something through the back door, will you, 
honey?” 

“Maybe I will and maybe I won’t. And 
don’t you honey me.” 

“Beat it, George. She says you’re too 
rich. Wait out back for me and I'll fetch 
you something.” 

George did as ordered, wholly unresent- 
ful. Events of the last twenty-four hours 
were not altogether clear to him. 

“You asheepman?” demanded the wait- 
ress, as she drew a cup of coffee. 

“T used to be.” 

“How d’you mean—you used to be? 
Ain’t you now?” 

“Not after that norther, I reckon.” 

She nodded comprehension of this. “It'll 
sure kill a lot of the little lambs, won't it?” 

“Yeh.” 

She watched him as he attacked the ham 
and eggs. 

“You act like you're hungry.” 

‘Walked a million miles last night.” 

“For shame on you! Where?” 

“Oh, round and round,” replied Andy 
vaguely. 

“What's your name?” 

He told her and asked, 

“ Claribe lle Suggs.” 

“Tt’s a mouthful, ain’t it 

“Huh?” 

“Right pretty name.” 

“No,” said Miss Suggs; ‘‘but it’s useful, 
and it’s my real name.”’ As he did not rise 
to this bait, she resumed: ‘‘ How long you 
been in this country? You wasn’t born 
here.” 

“No-o. "Bout six years.” 

“Whatever made you come out here? 
Somehow you don’t look like any of the 
sheepmen I ever saw.” 

“No, I'm just naturally handsome,” he 
admitted. ‘‘I come out here to die.” 

‘Well, it looks like you picked the wrong 
place.” 

“T’ll tell the world I did. Say, when I 
stepped off the train back in ‘19, I weighed 
ninety- seven pounds. And now look at 
me 


she inquired. 
“‘What’s yours?” 
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“J know lots of lungers out here who’re 
fatter’n you are.” 

‘They ain’t sheepmen though.” 

““What did you do before you come out 
here?’’ was her next question. 

“Fit the Germans. That’s how I got a 
bum lung.” 

““You look healthy enough now.” 

“T feel all right, thanks. How about 
some more of those aiggs, sister? And draw 
another cup of coffee, please, ma’am.” 

After he had eaten, he carried George’s 
breakfast out to him on the back stoop. 
Then he sat down at the table again and lit 
a cigarette. The waitress was eying him. 

““Where do you live?” 

’Bout sixty miles from here--south- 
west.” 

“Got any family?’ 

“Why, Claribelle, how could you? I 
ain’t married.” 

“No?” said Miss Suggs. ‘‘ How was I to 
know?” After a pause, she remarked, “It 
must get terrible lonely all by yourself out 
on a ranch—sumpin’ fierce, huh?”’ 

“You get used to it. There’s so dog- 
goned much to do a 
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‘I bet you got a girl somewhere. Ain't 
you now?’ 

“Shucks, no!”’ replied Andy. 

“‘What makes you blush then? 
does she live?” 

“‘T ain’t seen her for six years.” 

“Oh, back East, hey?” 

The sheepman did not reply. 

“It’s a wonder to me you 
married.”’ 

“Huh! I'd of looked fine askin’ a girl to 
marry me, with one foot in the grave, 
wouldn’t I?” 

“‘Well, maybe that’s so too. 
you bound now?” 

**Back to the ranch, soon as that herder’s 
finished his breakfast. Oh, George, how 
about it?’ 

“I’m ready,” said George 

Yet Andy tarried. He stalled around and 
hemmed and hawed, and finally remarked, 
“Say, where’s the boss?’ 

“*Gone to Tucumcari.” 

““Gee!”’ said Andy. 

He was growing fidgety. Evidently to 
gain time, he remarked, ‘‘ Well, you've 
asked me a lot of questions, now it’s my 
turn.” 

* All righty, buddy, shoot.” 

‘You married?” 

“See any worry on my brow’? 

‘*Never even once?”’ 

“*Never even once. 
tell you something 
thousand years old.”’ 

““Who’s your steady?’ 

‘I haven't got a steady. Safety in num- 
bers, hey? Ha-ha! But honest, I haven't. 
There's a boy over at the garage 

** Aha, now we're gettin’ down to cases! 

“Shucks, he’s only a kid. Jimmy, his 
name is.” 

‘What do I care what his name is?”’ 

“Well, anyhow oe 

“‘Where do your folks live? 

“Silver City.” 

That was that, but he still lingered. 

“‘That’ll be a dollar ninety,” said Clari- 
belle, “‘with what the Mexican ate.” 

“Good!” Andy answered. ‘‘I’ll call round 
Saturday night and pay you, sister 

“Well, I never thought it of you!’’ She 
stood with both hands on the counter, star- 
ing at him with eyes opened wide in surprise 

‘Thought what of me? I'll pay you all 
right. But right now, I just happen to 
be ig 

‘‘And to think you'd turn out a dead 
beat!” 

**Didn’t I tell you I’d pay you Saturday 
night? Well, when I say I'll pay P 

‘You're a fine guy, you are, ain’t you?’ 
said Claribelle Suggs to Andy Skeets this 
is where we were away back at the start of 
the story—but Andy merely 

“Tf the boss was here, he knows me. | 
thought 

“Well, you drag it out of here before I 
call the cook and get you pinched,” con- 
tinued Miss Suggs. “If you want to che at 
a poor working girl out of her wages ‘ 

“Listen!’” Andy cut in. ‘I’m no dead 
beat. I'll pay you Saturday night. But 
I'm flat broke right at this minute and 
have got to get back to the ranch to 
straighten J 

“Why didn't you tell me you were broke 
before you ate all that food?” cried Clari 


Where 


didn’t get 


Sut where’ re 


yo 


And listen, let me 
I ain’t more than a 


looked silly 


belle. 

“Because you wouldn’t have given it t 
me.” 

“You're dead right I wouldn't 
that Mexican too! Gee, I’masap!” 

She paused for breath, but continued t 
snort and give him dirty looks 

“Well, I guess I might as well be moving 
along. See you Saturday night, sister. Be 


' And 


good.” 
‘‘Wait a minute. Ain’t you got anything 
you can leave? How do I know you'll come 
back?” 
‘Nothing except that blanket you made 
me park outside. Now listen, hone y,””’ said 
Continued on Page 89 
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at a touch 
-- plan first 


Flip a switch ... light! Plug in at a convenient 





outlet... heat! Service at a touch depends 
upon a whole network of hidden wiring. It 
depends on the strength, the endurance, the 
accurate making of every single piece of wiring 


material in your walls. 


To know that you have the highest possible 
quality—use only General Electric materials, 
for you know the quality of all G-E products. 
Specify a G-E Wiring System, and you have 
not only G-E materials throughout, but a com- 


plete installation carefully planned by engineers 





The G-E Wiring System 1s 
a system of house wiring 
embodying adequate out — } =~ 


lets, conveniently con- Th | 
trolled, and using G-E ma Ld {Lt 
terials throughout yy —t ty ~ Fh 
Merchandise Department 5 Th | a 
st e, 
General Electric Company \ I" an 
\ anid I 


Bridgeport, Conn ‘ : 
~ for lifetime SEMVICE 


and architects for greatest comfort and greatest 






convemence. 
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Is there any real 
difference in gasoline? 





— 





Yes! assowvrety. au gasolines are different, 
and the difference is largely one of wetness and dryness. 


A wet gas in the manifold floods some cylinders to 
feed the rest. | 
A dry gas gives each cylinder a better, more even 
mixture. 








Petroleum engineers have been trying for years to perfect | 
a commercial gasoline which would vaporize to a dry gas 
under engine conditions and overcome the harmful effects 
of a wet mixture. The Texas Company’s engineers have at 
last succeeded. The wew and detter'Vexaco, now produced by 
The Texas Company’s Holmes- Manley process, forms a 
dry gas in the manifold at a much lower temperature than 


others. 


It is this ability to form a dry gas, that makes the motor 





results so immediate and apparent. You'll notice the better 
acceleration—to the maximum without tlooding—the easier 
start, quicker pick-up, increased mileage and smoothness, 
and an entirely new freedom from carbon troubles and 
fouled spark plugs. You will note with pleasure the improved 


operation and condition of your engine. 


Stop at the first Texaco pump you see. 


cA NEWond BETTER 





G A Ss Oo L i Ad E The Texaco Pump 


has a new meaning. 
Better motor results 
—unmistakably } 


| better. } 
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Yes! 


The Distillation Test proves it 





by indicating the volatilitv: the low 


tial boiling point, 42° better than govern 
ment specifications, the higher percentage 


of volatile fractions, balanced range and 





low end pt int. 





The Detonation Indicator proves it 


hy verify ng the smooth flow of power 


is ; Br 
and anti-knock qualities of the mew Texaco 
Gasoline under actual engine cylinder con- 


ditions. 








The Dynamometer proves it 


by accurately measuring the gain in en- 
; . 
gine eficiency under normal working con- 
ditions, and the actual power and work 


output delivered. 














Your Engine proves it 


-by its responsiveness, flexibility in traffic, 
better hill work, quietness, gas economy, 


reduced upkeep and better all-around per- 





formance. By laboratory test or road test, 





the new Texaco is unmistakably better. 


The new and better Texaco with its new low boiling point, low end point, higher 
volatility and balanced distillation range, now provides an entirely new motor fuel 


ae We 
a dry gas of unequalled qualities. 


~-~ 
rr) 
and 
F One ot the large installations 
r— 
a of Holmes-Manley stills. 
| Lol } “ 
om 
= = 





Gasolines are different, and Texaco is far different. The new Texaco is as differ 
results as it is in its qualities. The WE. li Vd 1S Made 7 \ Lh H HM Vii Mie p) 


fy j sAvea er thos 
[i GQ d@Ciad@alv WeW ANd Cette) 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, U. S. A., Zexaco Petroleum Products 
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PULL manta 


‘amous 
records / 


~1n one year. 
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The very first time you drive the Gardner 
Fight-in-line you will realize why it holds 
eight famous performance records for 
speed, endurance, economy and why no other 
strictly stock car has been able to lower any of them. 
Here is a swift eagerness « - - a surge of power --a 
brand-new motoring sensation you'll find only in the 
Gardner Eight-in-line - « + satisfying, thrilling, delightful 
as coasting on air. 

And speed—better than 70 miles an hour! Yet you 
can loaf along at a mile an hour «~~ in high. Then, 
without changing gears, streak ahead like a flash - - - 
and stop almost instantly should the need arise. 


This is the kind of day-in and day-out performance 


OVER FIFTY YEARS 


GARDN 





you can expect from a Gardner. And Gardner's 
thrilling deeds on mountain roads and desert trails 
—miles from a service station—prove you'll get it! 


Check Gardner performance against that of the finest 
American and European cars—on your own favorite 
proving grounds. Check the staunch sturdiness « « | 
the unobstructed vision « « « the rich fittings and finish 

- every one of Gardner's 108 Special Quality Features. 
You'll know then that you can pay more money but 
you can’t get any more automobile. You'll know why 
Gardner keeps rising higher and higher in public esteem. 


O} BUILDING WELL 


GARDNER MOTOR CO MTFAN TZ. i. 2 eee ee Lot I S:, MP 
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Continued from Page 84 


Andy, smiling ag: 





close up to her. ‘*Take a good look at me 
and answer me this: Don't you believe I'll 
come back Saturday night?” 

Miss Suggs tried to stare him down, but 
could not make it 

“Well, I'll take a chance,” she said 





} 
grudgingly, and turned to ge 
I generally jult work at ter 





o'clock Saturday 
At a garage he had sometimes patronized, 

Andy arranged for a car to take them home; 

but it was mid-afternoon before they ar- 

rived at the ranch. He immediately saddled 

a horse and rode out to see the damage 
Well, just as I thought. I’m busted 

fat.” 


busted flat. 


Dead lambs lay everywhere. The herder 
had driven the sheep southward beyond the 
mesa, but evidently the norther had swept 
down too fast for them to gain shelter. 
Andy started over the lava-topped ridge. 
Above it rose rough hills. Suddenly his 
horse pricked up its ears and stopped, and 
he followed its gaze. A bunch of wild bur- 
ros was following him, keeping to the crests 
and sandstone cliffs. There must have 
been a score. 

“Yes, you’re wondering why a man’s 
such a darned fool as to be the sheep 
business, ain’t you?” he cried at them. 
“And you're right.” 

At nightfall he rode back to the shacl 
beside the windmill. George had cooke« 
some beans and bread and coffee. 

“Well, George,”’ he said genially, ‘it’s 
all over. We're through—finished aned 
out.” 

“Yes?” 

“T’ll have to sell the sheep and maybe 
my land, too, to pay out.” 

“That’s bad,”’ 
ment. 

“What’ll you do? You'll be out of a 
job.” 

“T think I'll go to the baile over on the 


+ 
It starts tomor- 








was George’s only com- 





Puerco,”’ said George. 
row.” 

Andy was plunged too deep in worry to 
hear him. He continued to mourn. “All 
my savings—my bonus too— every bean I 
got from dad's insurance—seven thousand 
dollars shot al! to pieces.” 

“You come to the baile too?’ 

“‘No, of course not. I got too much to do. 
Say, George, just what do you think of the 
sheep business anyhow? I'll sure be glad 
when I'm all washed up on it. It’s the 
rottenest business in the world, bar none.’ 





George ate his beans thoughtfully. 
‘“‘What other business is there?’’ he asked. 

“Tomorrow,” continued Andy, “I'll 
have to go to Old Man Harker agai 
reckon. Gee, that hurts -hurts worse than 
anything else! That old crook knew all 
along what'd happen, I believe. Maybe he 
won't smear it on me—oh, no!” 





In his premonition he was conservative. 
By the time he had come to some sort of 
terms with Old Man Harker, Skeets was 
moved to protest. 

“Why, you're leaving me flat busted, 
Mr. Harker! You're taking everything 
I've got!” 

‘You'll have that north section.’ 

“Yeh—and fifty dollars!” 

“‘Well,”’ said Harker, “it ain’t my propo- 
sition. You came to me—I didn’t go to 
you. I don’t want to buy. If you know 
where you can get more, fly at it, son.” 
This was a grim jest. ‘‘ You can’t raise a 
y on anything right 
now, and you know it,”” continued Harker. 
“Everybody’s been busted for two years, 
and only I got to protect my mortgage, I 
wouldn't fool with your stuff a minute. So 


leave it.’ 


dollar in this countr 






take it or 
‘All right, it’s a trade 
As he got up to go, he abruptly inqu 


Say, Mr. Harker, you troubled much with 





ngrown hairs?”’ 
“What d’you ask that for? Now you 
mention it, yes, I am.” 


‘I thought they would,” said Andy 


Ba-a-a-a!”’ said his sheep as he took his 


last look at them. 
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Ba-a your ownself ried Andy 100d 
iddance, you poor fools! I hops » die 


7 : 
i ever own another shee; 






Rid of his shee p and three-quarters ¢ f } 
land, 1 his herders pa i off, lebts settied 
and forty-two dollars in his pocket, Skeets 


faced a new future. What should he d 


Most men in his busted condition would 





have turned immediately hts of 
matrimony, but the idea d Ir to 
And 

The or thir I'm good f S iXIT i 
{ ertorur ne reflected Ma e] 
get me a job in a garage But where He 
could not bear the thought of hunting a job 


in Albuquerque, where he had once been 
known as a man of property 

“Well, I'll just head west and see what 
happens,” he decided 

A week later he was work nginarent ir 
place in Santa Fé. The wages were sn 
but they were plus, which meant worlds to 
a sheepman who had spent four years in the 
red. He stayed there three months. Ons 
day a man came in and inquired for Mr 
Andrew Skeets. 

“That's me,” said Andy. 

“Oh, are you Mr. Skeets?” exclaimed 
the stranger. ‘‘Glad to meet you, Mr 
Skeets. I been hunting for you all over 
Albuquerque 

“Yeh? What's the matter?” lhe 
visitor reached for an inside pocket and 
pulled out a sheaf of papers. ‘“‘If it’s a bill, 
Andy began, “you might as well forget it, 
because I paid everything up when Ke 

“Oh, nothing like that at all. Just the 
other way. I’ve got a little proposition to 
make to you, Mr. Skeets. I os 

Without another word, Andy reached for 
a wall motto hanging above the office desk 
and laid it carelessly in front of the stranger: 








¢ 
¢ 


TIME ALLOW FOR I. VIEW 
H \ 
| + 
ance age 
+} } + 
( 
et us in on the grou ¢ 
} t ? 
( a t 
, hing to pa } g g 


“Mr. Skeets,”” said the stranger briskly, 
‘you own that section north of Harker’s 
boundary line—part of the Rafael Lopez 
grant—don’t you 

Alert now -‘“‘Yes. What about it 

“How would you like to leas ; 

“Well, maybe I might. W} 
proposition? You in the sheep business?”’ 

No-o, not exactly 
of California capitalists, Mr sKeets. 
i j j 


We're sort of wildcatting around, and per 





s your 





‘ 
I represent a group 











haps if we could get a lease of your acreage 
on the right terms Pe 
“Oh, so you're an oil man 
Yes.” 
‘A lease hound, hey?” 
‘*Well, I'm leasing up some stuff around 
there yes in 
“How much would you pay? 
“It depends. If we had to put down a well 
t wouldn't be worth while for us to fool 


with just your one section, but on astraigh 


+ 


ease proposition 
“How mucl 
‘How would fifty cents an acre hit you 


9 


1 


Andy did not bother to dicker with him. 
I don’t want to lease that stuff at all,’’ he 


said, coming to a decision at once. 


But it’s lying idle now, and 

**T know all about that. You leave your 
card where I can get hold of you, and I 
let you know later.” 

So they were looking for oil in that coun- 
try, hey? Why had this guy come all the 
way from Albuquerque to hunt him up? 
Maybe there was something doing; he 
would go and see 

A week later he was back on his old 
stomping grounds. The first sight that met 


his eyes as he rode over the pastures on a 





borrowed horse was a derrick, high on a 
slope He pulled up to He stared 
and stared, turning in the saddle to pick uy 


familiar landmarks. Then he shook up hi 


mount and struck toward the wel 





They had evidently been there some time, 
he saw as he approached. So this was wl y 


that bird had wanted to get a lease on his 
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‘ ' - ‘ 
y it t ew y ur f « S > ) $ 
‘ it wn f 1 few lay tne 
riller, ¢ him with sus} n. Hest 
be een Andy and ser ectior 
Anything gone wrong?” 
\ then some. Struck a hole or some 
thing in't keep the circulation goings 
rh Vas Gree to Andy and Y i s 
We explained the ‘ softening 
ve re ising a rota r ind tne mud 
liat iown throug! the ng and 
Son ¢ 
Sure uid An t t wise 
W he we tt ere e, the r i 
d n't meé t the ( Fi S 
ve l t ay thy t r r ’ 
Sure! ¥ ré ita 
He es! Butn be w t 
One of the roughne r ( J “ } 
Du w het et out 
‘+ , =” + . ' 





iY ne remarked = 
No? Why not c mf : = 
. ee eee 2 
Go down ar see | that water pur 
worlkir Alf.”’ ‘ the er. The 9 
ne grinned and de rt . j : , 
“ seoenapdening Those Annoying Delays 
ats isines lire tne 
ariuer You ain't ar li Man, are \ 2 vy - . 
‘No-o.”’ Usually, when a tire goes flat, you're 
I thought maybe you might be a ge - ina hurry or else you’re all dressed 
gist. These rock hounds come snoopir up. In any case the result is annoying 
round , fel bl id 
° ; ’ aelay, trouble and airt 
‘No, I’m a sheepmar 
The driller smiled pityingly. “Some busi- Most flat tires can be avoide 
ness!’’ he muttered, biting off a hunk of clincher rims. Half your flat tir 
tob: ) come from porous, iea Rust‘ 
Is that what 1 


rims make tubes porous 
Well, it always seemed to me ' D-D Stick-Rite rim flaps applied 


‘Sure! I don't blame you either.’ to 





your clincher rims keep the 
No further conversation for a minute . ’ +1 
: . ener f ' away from your tubes hey add lite 
the driller chewed on his cud, Andy whit : . 
tad ao aticl and mileage to your tires—help you 
i ue SUCH 
““What vou doing to fill up that hole?”’ yet an extra 10,000 miles 
,hat you doing to nh ip tnat 
he demanded at last. 
‘What ain't we done, you mean! I just , : . 
PI tesershon sndstrrerncenai incase Keep your tires air-tight 
know what's inside of that baby right now 
brother? Well, listen—listen here to t! Why have slow aks in clincher 
list.” tires when they can be prevented 
from afrayed notebook: “Fifteen P-D Stick-Rite rim ff ps keep your 
} "le of mand. Rites trudilaade of : z 
neni sai pete cme erin tubes fresh and air-tight. You won't 
af ten a fanny need to put air in your tires so ofter 
sawdust, three thousand sa f see-ment You'll have fewe tire And no 
three thousand pounds of bran ar , body love » Mar 
get this item—ten thousar nour aie 
D-D St Rit t or fev 
beans 
> ’ cents ¢ yor vé ery tat ' 
‘Beans exclaimed And . as . 
‘Sure—-so they'll swe ee? We gott Begin today to get that extra mileage 
fill that hole somehow.” put arim flap on each rim. Be surt 
se } wid + » |} ° } . , nm Xt . 
I should think it’d } 5 l . vet the ge 1¢ D D 
We I'll tel 1 e t ww = 5 
don’t get her filled, we ire enough give 
H 
her a stomach ache I 4 
The driller laughed fe ' ‘ 
pride. Andy murr é 1 ‘ 
get some rainn into ¢ sats 
‘How ) > > IBRER \ ( () 
00 ae DEXTER RUBBER MEG. C¢ 
as a bunch of shee é é GOSHEN, N. ¥ 
Wi owns t nd ‘ : : 
¢ Rim flaps 
Ag named |} P k ' 1 4 Tire flaps 
omen all ¢ ’ ‘ ‘ iD Cord patches 
wns ‘ ( ( ( aa Ore P 
" oO Hole pluggers 


Repair Kits 


you?” \ \ Cement 
‘ tot \ 











Qur ge 
How fa ‘ e exte ‘ 
} Dex k M D 
nere 
I k 
Uptot f« é | t ‘ M 
Wi | 
W ¢ | 
Didn't I te you we leased eve t r | 
| 
land runs to that fence . . = 
Oh, I see. Well, I reckon I'd bette Get 
drift along. Gotta see a herder Adi 
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“eRCORE. Mother, mors 


I could have as much Lag Cabin as you. 


Hot weather desserts—{that are safe} 
At a time when mothers must be careful 


you know you said 


»” 




























As most mothers know, summertime js ‘upset’’ time rare maple flavor tempts the most rebellious appetite. 


hildren’s stomachs. * * * 


rr ¢ 


It is then you must be most careful; especially in the This different maple flavor is due to the Log Cabin 


matter of desserts. For as one child specialist, prob- blend. The 2 choicest kinds of maple—New England 


} 


ibly the best Known in all the world, has said: mis- and Canadian—are blended with purest granulated 


takes are more often made in desserts than in any sugar by the famous Towle process. A 40-year-old 




















other part of a child’s diet secret. That is why it is the most popular high-grade 
* * * syrup in the world today. 
Children’s desserts should be limited very largely to Sonage nD ay cach Dt portray vay oe gh a ’ Mothers—test at our risk 
such things as cereals, boiled rice, baked custards and z "om could. bus ~ moti. ual or 3 If Log Cabin Syrup is not the most delightful and 
the simplest desserts. But in summer time, when appe- Z » satisfying syrup you have ever tasted—then return un- 
Ue re listless, these rarely whet the appetite %- used portion to us by parcel post. We will refund 
It is here that Log Cabin Syrup offers great assistance ( full price you paid, including your postage. 
mothe Just pour it over these simple desserts Log Cabin Syrup comes only in Log-Cabin shaped 
it child specialists recommend. Then see how your cans. In 3 sizes. Order a can from your grocer today 
CAHGTeR: pera Up It will do them good If your grocer hasn’t Log Cabin Syrup, send us his 
Cabin Syrup supplies the pure sweetness growing name and address. You will be supplied at once. 
| need—in its most wholesome form. LOG CABIN PRODUCTS COMPANY 
it tt tomachs active and healthy. And its St. Paul, Minn.—the Center of North America 





owles LOG CABIN Syrup 
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So long,”’ said the ‘ nd tur: 
again to his work 

Andy returned the borrowed horse, made 
an arrangement with the wner t eep al 
eye on the well and report progress ther 
went back to Santa Fé to nurse a 
flivvers, as before The summer pa 
without anyt! ny spe ring Pine 
one day in September he received a wire 


“Well come in six hundred barr 


“Boss,” said Andy, ‘‘I’m throug! 
“What's the matter 
fied? Ain’t I treated you right 
‘You've 


now ami 


treated me fine 
lonalre 
“The hell you say! 


‘All I got to do is prove it 


‘That’s all anybody’s got to do 1 
rummy. Say, you gone locoed? Best get 
bach n that sedan and fix he S he y 
rood. 


‘No, I’m through. I’m all washed up.” 

‘Well, remember me to Broadway. 

Skeets caught the first train East and got 
off at Los Lunas. Two hours later he v 
talking to Old Man Harker 

‘I knowed you’d get too greedy,’’ he 
gloated 

“Did you now? Well, I never was fre 


at your age anyhow What's or ir 
mind?”’ 

‘Who fenced that land you t er 
tf, »” 


from me, Mr. Harker 
“Joe, my foreman. Why 


** Just what I figured 
surveyed ni 
What would I have it surveyed 





“Well, you took in too much territory 
that’s all. You've got over a hunderd acre 
f mine under fence 
The sheepman | 
leathery face turned pallid. ‘‘ Talk sens¢ 
he grunted. 
“IT am talking sense. That’s what 











ed at him, and |} 
, 


mes 


of being stingy and trying to save a 





lars. Joe run his fence at the wrong point 
and that oil well’s on my land 

Harker jumped up, making furiou 
sounds. 

“You're crazy!”’ he cried. ‘“‘Crazy! It 
couldn’t be, I tell you—-couldn’t be! 

“You'll soon find out,’”’ was the rep] 

Without waiting to dispute with the 
stricken sheepman, Skeets went on his a) 
He needed a surveyor and a lawyer 

Within a fortnight it was all settle 
Andy received his price, and the balance of 
nis acreage he sold to one « the big o 





companies. 

“* Maybe it’s worth more,” he remarked; 
“but I got enough for any ten reasonable 
men, and somebody else can shoulder the 
grief.”’ 

His first act was to buy a suitable outfit 
of clothes and a flock of diamonds— nothing 
flashy, yet of asize to show up well in a shirt 
front and on the finger. He also purchased 
i tasty trinket for his tie in the form of a 
veacock made of rubies and emeralds 


e looked over a dozen 


makes of automo- 
HDiues, 
“No,” he 
free for a week, “I'll wait till I get back. I 
wanta make a trip to Kansas City first.” 
His departure resembled that of a conquer- 


finally decided, alter riding 





ing hero. 
**Well, I reckon he’ll 


this country,” said his acquaintances; “not 


never come back to 
with all that money. Gee, the lucky stiff 
But he 


he arrived eagerly, like 


returned inside the month, and 


; a homesick traveler 
‘* Gee, it’s great to be back!”’ 
as he stepped off the train at Albuai 


Say, I wouldn't 


he exclaimed 


breath. 


and took a deep 


ve in the East if you gave me the whole 
jump. No, sir!” 
‘Didn’t like it, huh? inquire the 


brakeman. 

“Oh, I had a good enough time. 
rot homesick for the pinon.” 

He walked uptown from the station. It 
was fine to be back amid familiar scenes, t 
see familiar faces, to mingle with his own 
Easterners! 


was eighty, 


my 
sort i hose 


Why, 


of folks again. 


a guy could live till he 
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and dk ¢aratand bestu inder¢g lr 

thout anyl en Sa gy he inles 
it wv meone Wanted to gouge n 
Never again! 

And then suddenly he stopped. Ther 
as the restaurant where he and George 
i t t | il there Ay 
I turn¢ tr r lk t eat 
( rite c Sup “ = i! ny it t t a 

er . : t the street. and ‘ 

et nin ( ellie > iggs! He a 

it¢ forgotte t neve » mu 
t t the nce t tn ning nd 
e owed her a dollar a inety cents! H 

re ive ve ‘ t it et () 

well, so many troubles ha t hu ist at 
¢ + ting 

‘How he s wit yrima 

fe n s hat: but Claribelle very de 
eratel turned her 1 av “N NOr 
er she n-tones me muttered And 

He er thie i ! a 
ne show of conhdence Ihe restaurant wa 
empt except lor three men at a rne 
tabie 

We said Miss Suggs ha 

] ee! iwa peyar;r \ 

vound the world 

“Mighty nea Sa I’m awful sorr 
about that 

“What 

‘Didn't I owe lad ir-ninet or 

mething? 

‘Maybe you 1. Let’s see now ir 
name is 





I clean forgot all about it,’’ continued 
Andy, hurriedly. ‘*Cross my heart! What 
t net n¢ i ther “s 
Here sa Suggs, opening a 
small purse, “is another dime. That’ 
! e it two dollars. But we don’t allow 
begging in here Are you hungry?”’ 
O} Ve f that’s the way you fee 
about t nere take this and eep tne 
change 


With a gesture worthy of Monte Crist 
Andy tossed a twenty-dollar bill on the 


counter. Cla lle looked uncertainly at 





then appeared to conclude 
he had gone far enough. 


‘It really didn’t matter,” she told him as 


she made change, all in silver. Say, you're 
all dressed up like a Christmas tree. What’s 
happened? Robbed a bank?” 

Oh, nothing much,” replied Andy, 


easy nonchalance “T beer 


Miss Suggs hesitated, and then asked, 





‘Yel 





“Well, you don’t need to get sore about 
t.” 
“Who's sore 3 
\ 1 ire \ uu il’ Ss snapped my 
head fT 
Oh, well—shucks! Sa t's a great 
world, ain't it 


D> 
nemem ber! 


what I told you about that gir We 





guess what she went and married 
\ mar 
\ little guy with rickets—a gu I 
could've turned over my knee the w tda 
I ever saw And he’s clerkin’ for twenty a 
wer ; 
It’s funny what they'll de idmitted 
Miss Suggs 
Andy re doubtfully sa I 
sort of fe ou more’n that 
dollar-nine right, the vay 
I : 
‘Forget it replied ( iribelie with some 
n tience “Hh du be In agalr 
Sure I’m stopping at the hotel, but I 
i I could stand a meal in this dump 
\ guilty feeling stayed with him all after- 
noon. He had paid the debt, yes —but after 
“ ting the better part of a year That ¢g 
had certair treated him white, and he 


ought to 


But what could hedo? She wouldn’t take 
any money from him 
fellow could never catch up with a thing 
he had made a bust of. 
‘“T’ll go buy her a present,”’ he decided 
He sent her a five-pound box of candies 
Then he sent her a bar pin. It cost him 


It was funny the way 
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to feel a . } as ‘ > 
to agers dpe Burns the 
tsar tains’” “Cheapest Coal 
him a litt eathle ‘ . 
| ay. 1eapest Oa 
37? What's the 1 | f i 
\ j + ry + ¢ /y a oe 
Why? What and iess of It 
A,r ‘ { r +} ‘ 
tied, but allied. He t r 
ry ‘ j ed Ay P ; 
‘ t i? ’ r 1 he | | + ( 
; << 4 ( 
een e Claribelle id r 
he would kee 1 m that 
a ale 
who did. There wert ent na-ha f 
te the oO r ed t? were! 
Unable t r ent t in 
out in the middle and started prewling the The Iron Fireman Automatic 
stvoota aimles Coal Burner Burns Anthracite 
} hadn't he ta n ft esent 
an dhe Sabi . i fenen Gall Buckwheat, Bituminous on 
= with her Lignite Screenings ; the 
ong about Nall ist ni? I i . . , . 
uticteunam. Ghomedin eee meainede hv alonr Cheapest Coal You Can Buy. 
wit! inotne Mex i it ed him witt 
enthusiasm Saves Coal 
Ha, ] r e! ne Ti ved l oh ” Se . 
Miguel, this is my boss! Have a drink, Dor 
An Eliminates Smoke 
George, is et I want to il] aid f 
cS gto Te age : : oe Fr exaeer Maintains Even Temperature 
in a quiet rner of a chile unt ane 
> id G a Wi y wouldn't Saves Labor 
it . 
‘Search me IRON FIREMAN 
Mavbe it wasn’t } — . Automatic Coal Burner 
May it wa g ¢ ig if 


gested 


George 
‘No-o, that w: 
‘Well, I tnink 





Well, why not 

‘What Marry t 
I ant to mart! th 

Might a ‘ ’ 
e186 1 (ie ( 
tr ( 

Shut up! ¥ 

We could have 


| ( 
a 
At ur tala 
" ed al 
Oo! t t 
Hy 
that 
A Ca ‘ 


eave t t t 
one t I a 
mobile he kr 

‘ 

I Imean yOuwWw 

Af} y 

demanded Miss Sug 

‘Shh! Somebor 
else e we been ta 


‘Well, I got to 
over,” repli 


fused. 
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The Ashless Ashstand 
— 





It’s 
Safe 





Non-Tipping — Non- Spilling 
Ashless | Odorless 


Simply drop your matches, 
ashes and stubs into 
Smokador. They are in- 
stantly dispatched through 
the bottomless tray and hol- 
lowtube totheair-tightbase, 
where they safely remain 
for convenient disposal. 


It Keeps the Place Clean 
Smokador frees you from 


that offensive smokers’ 


refuse which has always been 


the bane of cleanliness and 
Safety And if knocked Over, 
q\ 4 
SW) | ae 
: f- y 
\ a 


Smokad r just bobs ur igain 
is spilled or broken, 


nothing is soiled or burned. 


It Prevents Fires 


— ‘ , ; 
Smokador, besides being 
1 repository for matches, 
ishes and stubs—dead or burn- 

1s pped with Snuffer 


ld idle cigars 


or little And if these 


kes” burn up to the 
clips, the clips snuff them out 


oxador prevents fires! 


Five Colors To Choose From 





Dark bronze, mahogany, Chi- 
nese 1 ol green, willow 
green Price $10 50 delivered 


Mississippi; $11, 


we ASK ¥« iy dealer today to 
s! y lif okador 
<adorSnufferClips 
s. If can't 
Smokad order 

| 

H. 


SMORKADOR MFG.CO.IN(C 
4 New York 


NY i21 St 


SMOKADOR 


The Ashless Ashstand 
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There was Jake Ginsberg, right behind 
Andy, listening with twitching ears. He 
held his lunch check in his hand, but seemed 
to have forgotten it. ‘‘Hello, Andy!” he 
exclaimed. ‘‘ How’s the boy?” 

Skeets turned a glassy eye on him, mut- 
tered, ‘‘Hello, Jake,” and bolted from the 
place. 

“Say, you're a fine one, you are!”’ ex- 
claimed Jake to Claribelle in a horrified 
wl isper. 

‘‘What’s the trouble now? 

“Why, didn’t that guy offer to marry 
you?” 

‘“‘What business is that of yours? 

“You're just plumb woman! 
That bird’s worth a million, and then some. 
Friend of mine too.” 

Claribelle’s brain reeled. Yet she con- 
trived to make her voice carelessly good- 
humored as she said to Jake, ‘‘What do I 


yer 


crazy 
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Say, do you know 
Bring 


care for his money? 
where to find him, Mr. Ginsberg? 
him back, willya, like a good scout?’’ 

“Sure! He’ll come back. I'll fix that.” 

And he did, although he had met Andy 
only once. before in his life. In fact, Jake 
was best man at the wedding. 

Afterward they sat with a number of 
friends at a feast in a private dining room 
of the hotel. 

“Well, Andy,” 


guests, ‘‘I suppose 


remarked one of the 

we won't see you ro ind 

here much more.” 
“Why not? We only 


two weeks on our wedding trip.” 


aim to stay away 


“But surely, with all the jack 
‘Yeh, where do you intend to live, 
Andy?” interrupted Jake. “If it was me, 
I'd say New York. And then again I 
wouldn’t. In some ways, you got the edge 
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on New Yorkers when you don’t live in the 
big town.” 

‘*How do you figure that? 

“Well,” said Jake judicially, “if you live 
somewhere else, you've always got New 
York togoto. Butif youlivein New York, 
there’s no place to go.” 

“This country is good enough for us, 
ain't it, ' 

You bet your sweet life it is,’ 





honey?” spoke up 
assented 
his bride. That was one thing she had mad 
up ner mind about a woman could so 
easily lose a husband in those big places, 
especially if he had a lot of money 

“Well, you've got the whole wide world 

“Yes. 5 

you've got the world by the tail with a 
downhill pull. What do you figure on doing 
with all that money, Andy 

“Well,” said Andy, ‘I was thinkin’ of 


going into the sheep business, Jake 


to choose from,” Jake remarked 


FORTY CENTURIES LOOK DOWN UPON YOU 


one-tenth of what they ask and they’ll quit. 
Simple as eating bread and butter.” 

“Huh!” was his contribution to the 
conversation. 

At that moment an insinuating native 
sidled alongside of him. ‘* Meestar,’’ he 
said, ‘‘Look! Wonderful!’ He produced 
four strings of amber beads. 

‘‘Nothing doing.’’ There was firmness in 
the fellow’s voice and attitude. 

“But, meestar, please look. Beautiful! 
Real amber! The best in Cairo! Look!” 
He held up the beads in the sunlight. The 
sun intensified the translucent yellow of 
them and made the cloudy ones more 
cloudy. The merchant was a smiling and 
an ingratiating chap. 

My friend began to weaken. 
much?” he asked. 

The merchant dangled the beads in the 
sun. “The best in Cairo,”’ he said. ‘‘ Beau- 
tiful! Realamber! Mean honest man. Only 
honest man in Cairo. All other dealers 
thieves. I would not cheat you. Beauti- 
ful ! Look! 

“How much?” 

‘**Meestar, I sell very cheap. Very fine. 
Very cheap. I give them to you for twenty 
dollar a string. I give them to you all four 
for seventy-five dollar. Very cheap. Real 
amber.” 

“T’ll give 

**Wait a minute,” J interrupted sternly. 
“You are going to fall for this junk and 
make him some fool offer, and he’ll take it 
and you'll be stuck again. Let me handle 
this.”’ 

I turned to the peddler. 
are genuine amber?” 

‘Yes, meestar.” 


“How 


““And you want seventy-five dollars for 


them? 


“Yes, meestar; very cheap.” 


“Allright, I'll give you six dollars for the 


four strings.” 
**Seex dollar!”’ 
**Not a cent more.” 


Spoiled Tourists 


The peddler looked at me quizzically. 
He smiled a little. Then he stuffed the four 
strings of blithering beads into my aston- 
ished hands and said, “All right. Pay me 
the seex dollar.” 

And thus I acquired more amber, when I 
had a satchel full of it already. Naturally, 
I did not need any more amber beads. I 
had less use for them than I would have had 
for four caravans of camels. But that 
wasn't what annoyed me. The thing that 
got on my nerves was the wild and raucous 
laughter of my friend, that continued for 
They thought it was a good joke 








blocks 
aboard ship also. 

‘And they spoiled the Egyptians,’ we 
read in Exodus, in the twelfth chapter and 
the thirty-sixth verse; which only goes to 
shev that time evens all things. The Israel- 
ites spoiled the Egyptians, and now, forty 
centuries later, the Egyptians are spoiling 


“You say these 


Continued from Page 21 


the Americans and the English and all 
others who come their way; spoiling them 
with a craft in spoliation that is interesting, 
is amusing—unless they get you person- 
ally-—and is instructive. They do not do 
any particular harm, because no one goes to 
tour in Egypt who cannot afford to be 
trimmed a little—or no one should. Itisa 
part of the Egyptian game, just as the 
camels and the pyramids and the drag- 
omans and the Sphinx are. 

Egypt is all the rage now, in a tourist 
sense. Thousands go where hundreds went 
fifteen years ago. The French and Italian 
hotel keepers and the hotel men along the 
Riviera wring their hands and lament this 
change in destination of the people with 
money—especially the American people 
with money. The English used to be the 
principal tourist patrons of Egypt, but now 
we Americans go in droves. We have re- 
cently, within the past ten or fifteen year 
included Egypt on our tourist itineraries in 






a large and comprehensive way. Instead of 
trickling over there in small parties as was 
our former wont, we descend on Egypt by 
the thousand, being very keen about 
Cheops and Chephren and Luxor and Kar- 
nak and Amenophis and Tutenkhamun and 
sphinxes and obelisks and the storied and 
historic Nile and all that sort of thing; but 
being a lot keener about the dinner dances 
at the hotels, and the large and ornate bar 
at Shepheard’s, and photographs of Johnny 
and Emmariding on camels, and bridge, and 
cigarettes perfumed with ambergris, and 


eager search for sheiks, and de-luxe ex- 





cursions into the desert, and properly — of 


course — romantic expeditions out to see the 
pyramids in the moonlight with a little jazz 
on the way back, and all this and that. 
And what a change we have wrought in 
Egypt in its externals! To be sure, we 
haven't done much in the way of changing 
the fundamentals. No American has as yet 
bought a pyramid to take down and trans- 





port to his home estate, and the temples 
and the other monuments of antiquity are 
still intact, but we’ve made a try here and 
there. I know a very millionairish person 
who, landing in Egypt at the time when the 
King Tutenkhamun ballyhoo was at its 
height, offer for the royal tomb 


and its contents. He thought it would look 





made ar 





swell in his Long Island living room, which, 
as he informed all and sundry, was plenty 
big enough to display it. 

The English used to have their tea and 
their whist and their occasional stodgy din- 
ners and dances, but the American influx 
sped things up. Now the prin 
tions of Egypt are not musty old tombs, 
dilapidated old pyramids, dusty old ruins, 


ipal attrac- 





solemn old museums, and a dreary, even 
extensive, historical background. Not at 
all. The principal attractions are tea 
dances, dinner dances, bridge, cocktails, 
champagne, dinners that set back their 
Paris 
frocks, big shiny automobiles, river parties 


on the Nile in ornate house boats that look 


givers several bushels of piasters, 


like the country place of a New York mil- 
lionaire afloat, or excursions for the purpose 
of experiencing a touch of desert life organ- 
ized regardless of expense and resembling 
the peregrination of a Ritz hotel out to a 
comfortable, convenient and sanitary spot 
beneath the desert stars. 

We've pulled a few things along the Nile 
that have made the denizens of that ancient 
country sit up and take notice. We’ 
thrown a few parties at Shepheard’s and 
some of the other costly places that have 
shown them what America 





ns do when they 
begin stepping out in foreign countries; and 
some of us are wise to the fact that Semir 
a dance, that 


Isis isn’t a part of the eye, nor Rameses a 


amis was a queen and not 





1 sclen- 





sort of a cheese, nor Ameno} ) 
tificname of amosquito. You bet! This bird 
Cheops who built the pyramid was a king 
and Cleopatra vamped Antony right in this 
country. You can’t fool us on that sort of 
thing. But what’s the use fussing about it? 





We didn't come to Egypt to be historica 
We came to be hysterical 
The Descendants of Midas 


This financial effulgence, whi 





peculiar to Egypt by any mean is 
more compressed there , more concen dd, 





vastating effect on the noneffulgent 


it is to 


has a de 
It is extraordinary how difficult 
make a dragoman, a tour conductor, a hotel 
keeper or anybody else in Europe who is in 
contact with American visit« 
that you, personally, are not Midas, nor the 
second cousin of Midas, nor 
to Midas If you advise these 


. : ls y t] iff } } 
persons to lay ol] that stull and consider 


rs understand 


relation 





whatsoever 


you as a mere nonmillionaire, they wink at 
you and contend you are only trying to fool 
them and probably are a plutocrat incog 
nito 


They refuse to be fooled 3 


ut once the) 
discover that what you say is true, and you 
become as dust under the feet of the drago 
man, and dust under a dragoman’s feet 
the lowliest dust there is. 

‘*What the devil does this fellow mean?’ 
sputtered a California friend of mine in tow 
of a particularly militant Abdul of hig} 
estate who had condescended to show hin 





about. ‘‘ He steers me into the most « xpen 


sive places, winks at the man and they 
throw down a rug that costs $10,000 or pu 
out a gem that is priced at $20,000. I can't 
get into a cheap place to save my life. He 
slides me past every bazaar that sells any 
thi 


in places that should be frequented only by 





i 











Y 


g within my means, and lands me spang 





multi-multis.”’ 
A discreet 


inquiry, through the medium 
of my own Ashour, 





fornian had been there a season before, ar 
he bought a $10,000 rug and otherwise 


profusion 





~w money about in 
Never, until the pyramids are disintegrate 

and the Sphinx crumbles to dust, will any 
dragoman think otherwise than that every 


Continued on Page 96 
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cAll your teeth 


need the tooth brush 
—but does your brush 
reach them all? 
















HIS tooth brush is a scientific instrument. No guess- 


work enters into its construction. It cleans teeth 





thoroughly. Skilled professional men for years studied the 
teeth, and after experiments they laid down certain re- 


quirements tor the Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush. 


The Pro-phy-lac-tic reaches 
ALL your teeth as easily as 
it reaches one. 

Price 50c at all druggists’. 
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prenguse, 008 
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*“Above all else,”’ they said, 
“this brush must reach every 
tooth.”’ So they curved the 
bristle surface to fit the curve 
































- Te — 
of the teeth. They curved 
the handle so that you can 
get the brush far back into your mouth. And they OU BRUSH YOUR TEETH 
: » <2 ° ‘ \ ) 5 hut 
put atuft on the end of the brush—a tuft to make the rwict DAY, 
° - ° tf you us tne Sarn brush each 
thorough cleaning of back teeth as easy as possible. EE RON 7 
’ . me, the Dt ies never ge i « tr t Iry 
How carefully was your brush designed? What om ii ahee 6 ber two Proake. 
features has it that enable you to reach ALL your lac-tics at a time and use them alternately. 
“— ; bisas Since ji icatialen Caine Tinks Lae they o 
teeth? Can you take a chance with your teeth when Dry bristl | 
a - ee 4 \ l eeth I 
you could easily be sure of giving them complete ana 
protection? See that your next brush is a Pro-phy- 
lac-tic and give your teeth the cleansing they need. FREE—Booklet containing valuabl 
" ¢ . . “ ” a fo ation on care of the t th 
Sold in three sizes by all dealers in the United States, Canada, a en oe 
and all over the world. Prices in U. S. and Canada are: Pro USE THE COUPON BELOW 
phy lac-tic Adult, soc: Pro-phy-lac-tic Small, soc: Pro-phy —s —_———- —~ 
lac-tic Baby, 2s5c. Made in three different bristle textures : . 
hard, medium, soft. Always sold in the yellow box Dept. 1G1, I 
Ma 
~ | 
' 
‘ 
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fe. Made in America by Americans =  (L_. — 
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The above drawing was made from a magnified py 
photograph of a fly’s foot. It discloses the | @ 
spongy, bulbous pads. These absorb and carry | 
the filth in which bacteria thrive. The hairs, | 
too, become drenched, soggy, unspeakably un- 
clean. Scientists declare the fly is the filthiest 


1 
insect Known. a 
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HERE 1s authority for those figures.* Yet some scientists do not consider 
They point out that government scientists have actual proof that flies tz t 
diseases. Moreover, of the half million children under ten who die each year, the ) 
ber succumb in the warm months when flies and other disease-carrying insect j 
fection € st 
For Ss feet reek with Dacte 1. They t eA erything they touch Infect f } Cause tens 
f tl s of sicknesses and forty thousand deaths 
T ly re ect toe the i@ans Of conta itior K the ies! 
He tr auth t1eé cate the { I T x The K K t cientil ep Dle | € lou 
é € I Tox was € the irload and was sent t his great cit pecial tr 
Fly-Tox is stainless, safe, certain, sure. Fly-Tox KILLS flies. Just reach the fly, mosquito or si1 
sect with the cleanly, fragrant spray of Fly-Tox. It cannot breathe. It is sure death. 
WI € tr e € es use I Tox. In kitchen and y , n tents a NS ever 
eping r for cleanliness, healtt d that w ful su er comfort house w ut flies 
osquitoes. 
FLY-TOX is a scientific insecticide. It was developed at < ) 
Mellon Institute of Industrial Research by Rex Fellowship me ask S| 
4 wy 
Beno a“ 
THE TOLEDO REX SPRAY O Toledo, OF : 
THE REX COMPANY North Kansas City, M f 
CANADA REX SPRAY CO., LIMITED. . Brighton, Ont 
CALIFORNIA REX SPRAY CO Be | + 
WENATCHEE REX SPRAY CO Wenatch Wa 
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National 
Loose Leaf 


and Bound Books 
yt 


\\NATIONAL) 


eRe 


utional No. 6122: Flexible for sheets 24 x 4h inches. 


Rings opened by booster levers 


What did YOU 
FORGET TODAY? 


Was it the name of a good customer? Did you 
lose an order because a price or a discount slipped 
your mind? 

Did you completely forget what your wife asked you to 
order downtown? Lessons; lectures; appointments—do 
they slip too easily from your mind? 

If your ‘‘forgetory”’ is better than your memory, you are 
only the same as thousands were who now use National 
Memo Books. You, too, need one. 

A convenient, good-looking cover, with quick-acting 
steel rings operated by handy booster levers; sheets of good 
writing quality; attractive celluloid index or gold-stamped 
leather index. 


morocco cover 


With 50 sheet 


ind leather index, $2.1 


‘ 


You'll get unusual value at a price you’ll be glad to pay 
—if the name National, in the Eagle trade mark, is inside 
the cover. 

Step into your stationer’s and ask to see a National 
Memo Book. 


NATIONAL BLANK BOOK COMPANY 
123 Riverside, Holyoke, Mass. 


New York, 54 Duane St 
Boston, 163 Devonshire St. 


Chicago, 620 W. Jackson Blvd 
Philadelphia, 1003 Market St 





© 1926, Natl. Blank Book ¢ 
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nal N 5405: Flexible genuine leather National No, 6054: Flexible cover of fine imita 

ver, with pocket; 6 rings; aa levers; tion leather, with pocket; 6 rings; size 6 x 34 
ds ndex; size ¢ ; x 33 inches; inches; cover only: $1.20. Complete with 50 

t in imitation leather sheets and leather tabbed index: $1.85. Five other 
$1). res sizes; covers: 85 cents up; complete: $1.30 up 
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EVENING POST 


Continued from Page 92 
person from California is yearning for $10,- 
000 rugs and for other and similar and pre- 
posterously expensive gear. And argument 
and statement are of no avail. You cannot 
fool those astute Arabs, albeit it is no trick 
at all for them to fool you. 

Of course there is another section of the 
Egypt-going public, and these mostly come 
on excursions, or finding that Egypt is now 
the thing to do, do Egypt. The situation is 
reciprocal. Egypt also does them. © Mostly 
it is mamma who is ecstatic about the Nile, 
the cosmopolitan Cairo, the pyramids, the 
camels, the Arabs and the romance and 
mystery of it all, while papa remains rea- 
sonably hard-boiled. However, Egypt is 
the present-day beneficiary of more press- 
agenting than any other spot on earth. For 
thousands of years the publicity boys and 
girls, in many guises, have been writing 
about Egypt, and the natural and cumula- 
tive effect of all this propaganda is that, 
until the new visitor gets there, Egypt is 
preéminently the most alluring, the most 
interesting, the most romantic, the most 
mysterious, the most inspirational spot in 
the world, historically the cradle of our civi- 
lization, and with a past reaching back be- 
yond the dawn of our recorded time. 

After they get there, these visitors split 
radically into two classes—those who like 
Egypt and those who do not. Some sea- 
sons Egypt gives better satisfaction than 
others. Last season the tourists did not like 
Egypt so well, as a whole; but the season 
before that, they tell me, the majority of 
the tourists thought the whole place was 
perfectly cute. The separation of the 
Egyptophiles from the Egyptophobes is 
sharp. The philes just dote on it all, and 
maunder aout the birthplace of mankind, 
the beginnings of history, the monuments 
of a great civilization, the glamour of the 
splendid past, and all this and that, and 
buy pecks of scarabs and ushabtiu and 
other relics from the tombs, and gaze for 
hours at the Sphinx, and ponder over the 
pyramids, and linger in the long corridors of 
the museum where so much of the handi- 
work of the past is on display. 

On the other and condemnatory hand, 
the phobes cannot see Egypt at all. The 
pyramids are merely piles of stones, the 
desert is all sand, the weather is too cold or 
too hot, the temples are a lot of crumbly old 
ruins, the beggars are too numerous, the 
guides too insistent, everybody wants too 
much baksheesh, hotel rates are too high, 
the Nile is not much of a river and very 
muddy, and when’s the next boat away 
from here? 


Just Simply Ruins 


There seems to be no middle ground. 
Egypt is either liked or not liked, and Egypt 
doesn’t give a hoot either way —real Egypt. 
The Egypt we tourists see, mostly, is the 
commercialized and the touristized Egypt, 
and that is the same as the hectic center of 
Paris, the middles of Nice and Cannes and 
Monte Carlo and the dollar traps in Biar- 
ritz, Deauville, and other flossy and fash- 
ionable places on the Continent. This is a 
closely organized and expertly conducted 
Egypt, with the benefit of ages of romantic, 
mysterious and historical background, and 
with pyramids, ruined temples, a_ well- 
known desert, tombs, camels and the locale 
of a considerable section of the Old Testa- 
ment as a side line. The combination is 
unbeatable, the boats are frequent in the 
season, the schedules are well worked out, 
and the atmosphere—shades of Snefru, of 
Tethmosis, of Rameses, of Pepi II—that 
is what adds 100 piasters a day to the price 
of the hotel rooms— or 200, as the case may 
be, and generally is. 

Earnest and studious men and women go 
to Egypt reverently to study and to learn, 
and zealous archzologists and Egyptolo- 
gists dig dustily like moles all over the place, 
seeking after further records and testimo- 
nials of Egypt’s mysterious and gorgeous 
past; but to most of the visitors it is a 
merry-go-round, a honky-tonk, a show 
place with certain set pieces to be given a 
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The jazz at the hotels is 
The Charleston clam- 


hurried glance. 
constantly calling. 


ors. The bridge tables range in tempting 
rows. ‘‘Did you see the Sphinx? She 
needs a new nose if you ask me. Two 


no trumps.” 

The consensus of opinion, as I gathered 
it while loafing about the place for a time, 
is that the pyramids do not compare with 
the Woolworth Building; that the Sphinx 
could do with a nice coat of whitewash and 
a few electric signs; and that the hides of 
the camels show the need of a few moth 
balls in their diet. As for Karnak and 
Luxor and all the rest of it--ruins, my dear, 
simply ruins. Not a complete building in 
the place. Margery looked simply killing 
on that camel, and did you see the man who 
ran up to the top of the pyramid and back 
again in six minutes? That worth 
while. I wonder what they did for amuse- 
ment in those old days. Seems all very 
primitive to me. Don’t you | 


love that new 
Charleston? I could die dancing to it. 


was 


Hypnotized in Egypt 


Well, such is life among the tourists who 
are gaining culture and completing their 
educations by having a look at Egypt. The 
influx begins in December, rises to high tide 
at the end of January and the show is nearly 
all out and over by April. Whereupon, of 
course, the showmen argue that in as much 
they must get 
theirs expeditiously, which is reasonable 
enough save that in many cases they mean 
rapaciously when they say expeditiously. I 
never was in Cairo in the summertime. It 
must be a calm and somnolent place—and 
hot. 

“What do you do after the tourists are 
gone?”’’ I asked Ashour Abdul Karim-el- 
Gabri, son of the sheik of the Gabris, 
are 6000 strong, and prince of dragomans 
himself. 

“Why,” said Ashour, ‘“‘then we rest.” 

We were resting at the moment, in the 
shop of a friend of Ashour’s, most likely a 
kinsman. Clannish people, those Gabris. 
It was a perfume shop, and a shop for the 
sale of cigarettes—not ordinary Turkish 
cigarettes, but amber cigarettes —I couldn't 
get away from the amber. These cigarettes 
are perfumed, and, as I gathered it, were 
made only in this shop. Later I discovered 
that this was not quite the case—not by 
about 117 shops, or thereabouts; but it 
seemed all right at the time, and I took a 
lesson in Oriental salesmanship that was in 
teresting, instructive and more or less ex- 
pensive. However, I was there to learn 

Time was a matter of no concern. We 
had oceans, wons of time. So the perfumer 
sat behind his little counter and smiled ra- 
diantly at me, and Ashour sat across from 
me and smiled radiantly also, and the air 
was heavy with the combined fragrances of 
jasmine, attar of roses, old amber, helio- 
trope and hyacinth. We had cigarettes 
and I am clumsy with those, as I do not 
smoke them — perfumed cigarettes, and giv- 
ing on the air that peculiar and particularly 
Oriental odor that the story books tell us is 
typical of the harems. We had Persian tea 
in small exquisite cups, and we talked of 
Egypt and of the art of the perfumer and of 
the delicate aroma of the tobacco; and they 
showed me some veritable they 
scarabs from the Sixth Dynasty, 
other things all harking back to the dawn of 
recorded time, and not a word about so vul- 
gar a subject as trade. Two Egyptian gen- 
tlemen were entertaining an American. 
However —— 

The talk ran to perfumes. Reluctantly 
the shopkeeper admitted that he was an ar- 
tist in perfumes; that he distil 
sences from the flowers from 
other materials from which we get 
scents; that he blended these; that he did 
all this mostly for his own joy and gratifica- 
tion—would the American gentleman do 
him the honor to test the purity and fra- 
grance of this jasmine? Would he be so 
kind as to smell this attar of the rose? And 
this old amber, cunningly contrived of the 


essence of ambergris and of other scents? 


as the season is so short 


who 





said 


and some 


led the es- 
and those 


our 
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to see some ambergris in the 

















omes trom the great sperr 
rve now it soltens in the neat 
ot the ?t note the ent ng redo 
ence are essences, Mark you, 
essences not the perfume ot commerce 
\nother cigarette. One more cup of Per 
an tea. Outside, the bazaars, the passing 
tive the chatte ‘Ing over the pounage 
Orass, the highly colored stuffs, the bead 
e scraps and souvenirs of the past \r 
xot luring atmosphere. Jasmine 
lelightful odor Attar of roses. that er 
ng blend they call old amber — the over 
powering and all-pervading hyacinth. The 
ourteous and fume Phe 
ine Ashou the essence 
( roma ol! tt ist 
Ar t ymmplete the | ture nr 
ed boiled writir ma 
yew vhat paunchy, exper 
enced ( se to the wile ol tne 
Orient yes 
Another cigarette? We shall light it from 
the tlame of a lamp that came from the 
tomb of Hatshepsut 


And then: ‘‘Would you, my friend, con- 
entt part with some ot these precious es- 
sences”? | hesitate to ask you, but it would 

ve me great joy to take some of the prod 
icts of your exceeding art with me to my 


Wester? nome and to confer on you a fitt nt 


honorarium for the privilege 
he air was heavy and languorous wit} 
the tragrant smoke and with the odorou 
emanations of the essence flasks. Was that 
tter I saw in the liquid browr eye ri 


me even more urbane I put the ur 
V t thought trom me 
ro ( oO to my Iriend is the one 
f e of my heart. You come wit rY 


It shall be as you wish 
Wherefore, and presently, a middle-aged 
eved| i-boiled writing man, expe 
( r of the orld, wise to the wiles of the 
Orient. left that little op with } nocket 








esn t use a cigarette a ea ind 1000 
erfumed cigarette erfumed! For the 
) of Mike! 

Have You a Little Scarab? 

Thus by easy and somewhat emotior 
tages we iss to the arat Have ou a 
ttle arapD lI! our home I uf é 
een to Fo + wu have. 1 F ibt. for the 

‘ ind the hief support. S« ‘ 

| tian. vo now. and so t e. ar 

( ea ) arria >t if and so 

lt 

Wi me to know all about i - Let 
‘ lote nr Inend l T A ) ‘ 
everent n none Dut the ge ne i ( 
( ent 1Vs The beetle t | old 

t all the Chepera and it signify the 
t, what you call the soul, coming o 


ery polite from the mummy In same way 





the Chepera come out from its egg, you 





in’erst It mean live forever after you 
e from being dead long time Very lo 
tir t t 
So Ou eople they made the scara 
many some was stone, some W 
pper, some wa other things all very old 
too. On front of scarab was picture of 


eetle and on back was holy words, or name 











! the time of Egypti ice 
4 a) te ,UU \ an’ L ‘ a te 
n piaste ( the hieroglyph was us« 
t number year Our people wore 
arab on arm, or for charm, and when mar 
1 we s put plenty in his mumm 
so when tney d yy 
him from tomb, v 
ib alongside n 
j So we look or of scarab and see 
time of mumr when he die, and know 
bes rab too, un’erstaz O} er 
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old. I kno ow to read hieros ‘ 
ve ne of scarab, and you 
or trutt I give ] t 
to te nd sign nm ame 
What Very good. You get tru 
irat rom meé I show ou 
sc: Tecate ten alacant sini, waitin 
moniai that Is impre é nan atmospnere 
that is Egyptian, with a sincerity that 
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“‘Um,”’ you say ah, yes. Rather inter- 
esting And what dynasty does this one 
represent 
Egyptian Fiction 
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very old 
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casure Natures 
— Ot 4 Perfect Feet 


A CHILD'S foot is a delicate structure 
of tiny bones and pliant muscles—a 
plastic, tender form that is easily injured. 
The shoes that children wear should 
strengthen and preserve their feet, un- 
impaired and unblemished. 


It took many years of patient study and 
searching inquiry to gain the exact 
knowledge of the needs of growing feet 
which is now being built into every pair of 


Buster BROWN SHOES 


For Boys—For Girls 


LPLOEL LLL LPL LP IIIS 


These modern shoes for children are made over 
the Brown Foot Shaping Lasts. The measure 
ments of these lasts follow a proven principle, 


Hving natural treedom and correct support to 


tender muscles and bones. 

There is artistry of design in Buster Brown 
shoes — a dashing style that 
sprightly girls and boys of the present day. They 
hold their smart appearance surprisingly under 
Good materials and 


captivates the 


the severe use they get. 
highly skilled workmanship account for that. 


Sold by thi Better S) and 
dD. parime WL Sl0re |: 


SNWWR Bo.oe GowwgQanry, 


ST. LOUIS Manufacturers U. S. A. 
Also makers of Brownbilt Shoes for Men and for Women 


Seventeen great specialty factories Daily capacity 56,000 pairs 


Buster's Picture in f 
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ruler, the dynasty, the age of the scarab. 
He writes these down in a scrawly English 
hand, and at the bottom he signs his name 
with an ornate flourish. There you are, all 
certified and guaranteed by a dealer who is 
the epitome of truth, as he declares, an 
honest man 

Nothing remains now but the sordid 
passing of the money, a detail to be hurried 
through, a sort of profanation of the 
transaction, but necessary quite neces- 
sary. And as you start to leave, he detains 
you. He rummages among his shelves and 
brings out two strings of beads, or some 
such thing. He presses these into your 
hands. 

“A gift,’ he says, ‘“‘to you, my good 
friend, in testimonial of this happy meeting. 
These are rare and ancient also, and I de- 
sire you to have them as a token from me, 
an offering of friendship.” 

You are touched. A beautiful sentiment. 
Usually you go back and buy a couple more 
scarabs, or an ushabti orsomething like that, 
also certified. Then you are on your way, 
your precious scarabs stowed carefully in 
your waistcoat pocket, elate over the pos 
session of these veritable antiquities. 

Later, at some opportune moment, you 
show them casually. ‘‘I picked up a few 
scarabs this afternoon. The real thing. One 
is 3000 years old.” 

“Which one?” 
human form. 

You point out the Mycerinus. He looks 
at it for a coarse moment. ‘‘ Huh!” he says. 
““How much did you pay for that one?”’ 

His manner irritates you. 

“Sixteen dollars,’ you say, ‘“‘and I had 
a job getting it for that He wanted 
twenty-five.” 

He reaches into his waistcoat pocket and 
takes out a scarab, laying it offensively be- 
side your gem. ‘‘What’s the difference?” 


** Look 


demands some fiend in 


he asks, and it is most annoying 
‘em over. Mine cost fifty cents.” 

There is no apparent difference. The 
things are alike as two peas. 

“But,” you falter, “‘mine are certified. 
They are guaranteed.” 

“Who certified them?” continues this 
incredible boor. ‘‘The museum or any 
Egyptologist of reputation?” 

‘Well, no—the dealer.” 


Contemporary Scarabs 


Of course, I should have killed him at 
that moment. I should have felled him in 
lis raucous tracks, in the midst of his 
derisive laughter. I am sorry now I didn’t, 
and sorrier yet since | learned my scarab 
lore. The ancient Egyptians, we read, made 
scarabs in great numbers, and large num- 
bers of them have been found, dating from 
all periods of Egyptian history; but, many 
as the ancient Egyptians made, those are 
not a patch on the number made by the 
modern Egyptians and sold to the guile] 
travelers as genuine. There must be fac- 
tories all over the place turning out 
scarabs, and aging them. 

Not that there are not genuine scarabs to 
be obtained. I have some myself, bought 
at the museum; but that the ordinary 
scarab of commerce isn’t much, if any, 
older than the eggs used in the Egyptian 
restaurants, which gives them an aspect of 
antiquity, at that, but hardly carries them 
back to the days of Amenemhé or Harem- 
heb. 


Searabs! You can get them by the pech 
if you waive the ceremony of certification 
Just before I left Cairo, as a last favor to a 
dragoman friend with whom business was 
pretty bad, I bought seven for two d 
and mighty good scarabs, too, all dulled 
with age and corroded with their long ir 





terment in the tombs, and everything 
And who can tell whether they are of the 
date of King Menes or of the date of 
Fuad I, who is the present ruler, and which 
they probably are? That is, you can tell, 
but you probably will not. What peopl 
who get souvenirs from Egypt as gifts from 
returning travelers do not know about the 
antiquity of those souvenirs will not hurt 
them—especially what they 


about scarabs. 


do not know 


Why Go to Egypt? 


The opportunities to buy are limitless. 
There is street after street of bazaars, with 
insistent merchants and importunate met} 
ods. There are plenty of shops where the 
methods are graceful and ingratiating. In 
them the buyer had best beware, for you: 
Kgyptian and your Arab and your Armée 
nian and your other native dealers are 
wily persons and do business on the flexible 
theory that they will never see you again, 
and it is their duty to themselves, to thei: 
guild, to their country and their families to 
get as much out of you for as little in returr 
as circumstances will admit There are 
plenty of good things to be had in Egypt, if 
you are interested in things Egyptian and 
Oriental, and certainly million 
men have worked for thousands of years ir 
production 


But nothing lends itself to gi 





teously as the antique business, in what 
ever line, and guile is the family, the middle, 
the racial and the national name of the men 
who sell things along the Ni 

The museum is a panorama of the past, 
the temples and the tombs, the pyramids, 


the Sphinx, the ancient customs, the desert 


and the people themselves—all mark the 
beginnings of things as we know them 
Here is the land of Moses, and rig 
is the spot, they say, where the daughter of 
Pharaoh found him in his ark of bulrushes 


This is the land where Joseph was sold into 


rht at hand 


bondage, where the Israelites be gan thei 
pilgrimage into the desert, there to receive 
the tablets of stone on which were written 
the Ten Commandments. TI s the land 
that had an ind: pe ndent culture 5000 and 


probably as long as 6000 years ago, the 
at Nagada and 


Abydos, of Snefru, of Cheops, of Chephren, 


country of the royal tombs 


of Tethmosis, of Amenophis, of Rameses 
the country where Alexander built his city 
which Ptolemy made thi 


greatest city in 


the world, and where ( leopatra died. It 
was the heart of Mohammedanism, wher 


the Fatimites built their mosques, and 
which the later crusade ought to conque 


It epitomizes much of the history of our 
: 


world. 


But why, do you suppose, do so many 


Americans and so many English spend so 
much money and travel so far to get there 
merely to do nothing after their arr 
the things they do at home? What is the 
idea of coming all the way to Egypt to play 





bridge, to dance, to eat and to flirt 
so to speak, is the matter with our cour 
clubs, which are nearer, cheaper and fa 


more sanitary? 
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He who cannot afford 
the investment of Good 
Hardware cannot afford 
the speculation of poor 
hardware 


HOUSANDS of Corbin Locks went 

on guard over a generation ago. 
Thousands of Corbin Hinges swung 
their first doors in the ’80’s. They 
swing those doors today. Thousands 
of Corbin Door Checks taming doors 
this moment went to work when we 
were very young. 
To look well is not enough—to work 
well not all. Good Hardware—Corbin 


—must also last. And it does. 


P. & F. CORBIN SE 
The American Hardware Corporat 
New York Chi 
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“Maybe not.”’ Trantor shrugged. ‘“ But 
just being put up for it, with Fos Borden’s 
name on the card, ought to be worth some- 
thing, oughtn’t it? Say a million or two, to 
a man that can throw ’em at the dickey 
birds if he likes.”’ 

He grinned cheerfully. ‘‘ Look out for a 
bull movement in white elephants, Edie, 
unless re 

Again the pause was eloquent. There 
was unmistakable mischief in the quizzical 
eye that slanted at her under the cocked 
brow. 

“Go on,” she said quietly, restraining a 
foot that endeavored to tap its heel. 

“The female of the species,”” he chuckled. 
“You're missing a lot by this business- 
woman fad of yours, Edie.”’ 

‘Go on,” she said again, contriving to 
present a fairly plausible semblance of 
disinterest. 

““You weren't at the Delters’ last night 
or I shouldn't need to,”’ he said. ‘Justine 
was there with a snaky bob and the new 
Paris decree—all swept and garnished, you 
might say. Lots of earrings, if you know 
what I mean. Touching thing to see how 
glad the Delters were to welcome the prod- 
igal daughter back to the ancestral apart- 
ment. Sat her right beside the—the fatted 
calf himself.’’ 

He paused reflectively. ‘“‘I doubt if 
Justine would be frightfully keen about 
cupolas and cast-iron sculpture, but I did 
hear her telling Barrett how she yearned 
for the simple country life.’’ 

Edith Dremmel made no answer; but as 
Trantor drew back her chair she discovered 
that it was necessary once more to employ 
a certain degree of determination in order 
to unclench her hands and to relax her lips 
to a suitably detached and casual amuse- 
ment. The effect of strain was still re- 
motely perceptible in her look and carriage 
when Henderson Barrett came eagerly up 
to her, but the man’s childlike pleasure in 
the encounter seemed to induce its own 
response. 

“This is a pleasant surprise, Miss Drem- 
mel.”’ He was radiant about it. ‘I'd al- 
most given up hope of meeting you among 
your—your friends.” 

“TI don’t do this sort of thing very 
often,” she told him, angry at herself for 
the helpless amiability of her voice. 

““You really should,” he said earnestly. 
‘*When you have the privilege of knowing 
so many delightful people ” He left 
the sentence in the air. ‘‘I had no idea how 
pleasant these—these purely social con- 
tacts could be. It’s so different from the 
friendships or so-called friendships that one 
forms in business, where there's always a 
a motive.”” He beamed. ‘‘You have no 
idea how I enjoy meeting people who 
aren't thinking about— about turning the 
acquaintance to a practical advantage.” 

Edith Dremmel’s glance rested on Brear- 
ley Holbine’s cheerfully ruddy counte- 
nance; he was chatting with Mrs. Borden, 
but there was something watchful, almost 
proprietary, in the sideling twist of his eye 
toward Henderson Barrett’s back. She 
looked away, to encounter Foster Borden's 
augustly speculative gaze, directed at the 


| same blissfully unconscious target. She 


could almost see, behind that look, the 
party-colored patterns in the slated man- 
sards of old Horace Borden’s wooden castle. 
Across the room Irene Delter’s face, smiling 
mechanically at some mot of Jimmy Tran- 
tor’s, exhibited an indubitably maternal 
solicitude. 

“People like these,’’ said Henderson 
Barrett happily. He smiled with a satisfac- 
tion so shiningly innocent that Edith Drem- 
mel’s conscience stupidly prodded her for 
having even meditated his disillusioning. 
His voice became more confidential. ‘‘ Mr. 
Borden, for instance—I haven't told you 
that he put my name up for the Camelot 
Club.” 

“How nice!” said Edith Dremmel, ig- 
nominiously. 


SHINING ARMOR 
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“‘T suppose you think it’s funny that I’m 
so astonished by these little kindnesses,’’ he 
confided. ‘‘ You see, I’d always imagined 
that these people would be—would be kind 
of—well, stuck-up, as we used to say. 
You've always known them, so that it 
doesn’t seem surprising to you when they're 
warm-hearted and cordial.” 

“T guess they’re pretty much like every- 
body else,”’ said Miss Dremmel. 

“Exactly.”” He nodded eagerly. “That's 
what I never realized. I” grinned 
confessingly—‘‘I was almost afraid last 
night when I found I was sitting beside 
Mrs. Broussard— Miss Delter, I should say. 
I’d seen her picture so often, and it always 
made her look sut of course you 
know her. She told me what great friends 
you'd always been.”’ 

“Did she?’’ Even twenty years of cor- 
dial and mutual detestation failed, in the 
face of Henderson Barrett's beam, to move 
Miss Dremmel to explicit answer. He 
nodded. 

“Yes. She talked a lot about you. I 
doubt whether you realize, intimately as 
you know her, how deeply she admires and 
envies you.” 

‘Did she say for what, precisely?’’ Edith 
Dremmel’s lips tightened at the thought of 
that dinner-table exc} 

“The way you've lived your own life,”’ 
‘“‘Your talent for business; your 

He beamed softly. ‘‘ Anybody 
would envy you, Miss Dremmel; but, of 
course, Miss Delter has more reason than 
most girls.’” He wagged his head. ‘‘ What 
a pity! What a tragedy that a girl like 
that, a girl who would be perfectly happy 
with a little house in the country, a dog or 


two, her books and a garden of old-fashioned 






ne 


nge of confidences. 





he said. 


success 


flowers, should have been deluded into 
marrying as she did.” 

**Once would have been tragic enough,” 
Miss Dremmel managed to remark. ‘“‘ Poor 
Justine’s done it three times, so far.’ 

“Yes.” He nodded. ‘It’s enough to 
make one believe that there’s a deliber- 
ately cruel destiny somewhere. I wish”’ 
he hesitated—‘‘I wish it were possible 
to-—it would be so easy to make that girl 
happy, if—if ‘3 

“Perhaps she'll have her cottage, now 
that she’s free to live where she likes,’ said 
Miss Dremmel. 

He shook his head. ‘‘No. Her parents 
won't hear of it, and I gathered that she’s 
quite dependent on them. Of course she 
didn’t say so, but I inferred that they insist 
on her staying in town. She’s taken a little 
flat, she told me.” 

It was apparent to Miss Dremmel that 
Justine had been more specific. For a mo- 
ment, as she forevisioned the possibilities, 
the probabilities, incident to Mr. Hender- 
son Barrett’s inevitably impending visits 
to that little flat, she wavered on th 
of forthright speech. But in the moment 
of indecision Mrs. Borden joined them, her 
manner toward Henderson Barrett so con- 
vincingly amiable that, even with her per 
sistent impression of slated cupolas and 
cast-iron stags in the background, Edith 
Dremme! half believed in its sincerity: 
Mr. Barrett, manifestly troubled by no 
shadowing doubts, reminded the girl of her 
mother’s comment. If he had been a dog 
she admitted, he would assuredly ha 
wagged a vehement tail. Exasperated b; 
the utter unreason of the feeling, she was 
almost ashamed of the resolute determina 
tion that she reached as Mrs. Borden's 
hand rested for an instant on Hendersor 
Barrett's intensely gratified sleeve. She'd 
tell him the plain truth, no matter how it 
might hurt him to hear it, but this was no 
time or place for his undeception. Tomor 
row, at the office 


e brir 








ii 
OR the hundredth time Edith Dremme!l 
steeled herself to the destruction of the 
innocent delight with which Henderson 


Barrett regarded her. It was no fault of 
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hers that he had come scatheless past gin 
and pitfall that his artlessness refused to 
recognize; for all that she had done to pre 

vent it, Brearley Holbine and Jimmy 
Trantor might have whipsawed him for 
thousands in the bridge game that had be- 
come ] No word of 





almost a daily 
hers had warned him against his incautious 
Horace 


cochéres and shingle-sided turrets; 


nhxture 








Borden's porte- 


interest in old 
even as 
to Justine’s yearnings for the company of 


dogs and daisies in the vine-clad cottage of 


her dreams, no rude, enlightening revela 
tion had escaped the lips that merely taut 
ened as, at second hand, Miss Dremmel 
listened to their exposition. 

glow of Barrett's face, she 
told herself that his very unsuspicion had 
been his preservation 


and simpletons and children. 


Studying the 


the luck of sailors 


Reluctantly, 





she even conceded that the people who 
meditated his exploitation might be aware 
of the disarming quality of his sin ty 


might like him, as her mother claimed, 
quite honestly. As he looked now, Justine 
Delter herself could hardly help feeling 
some feeble stir of genuine affection. The 


thought somehow stiffened Edith Drem- 
mel’s wavering purpose 


drew in her breath 


resolution, 


She with 
Barrett spoke before she could 
expel it. 

“‘T’ve got some news for 
gleefully. “I stopped in on my 


Crestover just to tell you. They’ve taken 


you,” he sa d 


way out to 


me into the Camelot.” 
*Really?”’ Edith Dremmel was startled 


with Borden and Delter bel 


Even ind him 
it was hardly believable that he could have 
slipped past that backward-leanin 
mittee. He laughed, a little self-conscious]; 
‘I suppose it must seem silly to you 
that I’m so pleased, I mean.” He spread 
his hands. ‘ You see, it’s all so 
lutely genuine that I can’t help feeling a bit 
complimented. I mean to say—it’s quite 
different from what I’ve been used to. In 


business, when somebody does a friendly 





com- 





so abso- 


little thing like this there’s always a con- 
temptible suspicion that next week he'll 


drop into the office with something to sell, 








or that he’s got a brother-in-law who needs 
a job. That’s why I’m so delighted about 
this. I know it’s a trivial thing, in itself, 
ry it ’ 


“Yes.” Miss Dremmel wondered what 
the members of that committee would say 
y heard that adjective applied to their 
accolade. “I how 


if the 

solemn quite see 

must feel 

you say you were going out to Crestover 
that International matter to be 

settled, and 

‘Manning can see to it 


I can't stop. Trantor and Holbine must 


you 
“Did 


about it.’”’ She hesitated 


ee 
saneres 


he said briskly 


be waiting "te me 

“Bridge?” Her lips straightened, and 
again she rallied her resolution. ‘‘ Don't 
you find it rather 


His brows rose. 


> 


rather expensive 
“Expensive? Why, no! 
How We always play for a 
penny. I care to make it any 
higher. Trantor couldn’t afford to lose 

“Does he She managed to make her 
convey a dim innuendo. Barrett 





could it be? 
houldn’t 








tone 
frowned. 

“More than he ought to, I’m afraid.” 
He shook his head. ‘He's really a poor 
hand at it. I’ve talked over some of his calls 
and play with Hilton Park, and i 

“Hilton Park?”’ She was startled again 
by the formidable name of the expert and 
authority. ‘‘I didn’t know that you knew 
him.” 

Mr. Henderson Barrett blushed uncom- 
fortably. “I didn’t mean to say that. You 
see, when your stepfather and his friends 
were so nice about letting me play with 
them, I felt that in common fairness I ough 
to learn something about the game. I 
didn’t want to bore them. Of course Park 
doesn’t give lessons as a general thing, and 
I promised him I'd not mention it.” 

“T see. I won't repeat it.” She eyed him 
thoughtfully. He moved toward the door 
as her telephone hummed. The voice of the 
switchboard operator broke in on her medi- 
tation. 
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“Miss Delter is calling for Mr. Barrett 
Miss Dremmel. 
to her.”’ 


‘“‘A moment.” Miss Dremmel covered 
the transmitter It would be easy to say 
that Barrett had gone, but with his benig- 


nant and trustful 


lig ed toward her 





from the doorway, she discovered that the 








routine evasion refused to utter itself 
It’s—it’s Justine,”” she said. He came 
juickly back he r \ fron 
he she was unreasonal this 
In some way |} sPNSE 
to protect t ne 
ps, however, at the eager friendliness of 
his voice. So he called } Justiz lid he 
“Yes, Justine? ... Of irse not 


I hope I shall never be so busy as that 


What? ... Right 





tine! I'll be 





I’ve something ti 
will Yes, in 
this instant 

He replaced 
Edith Dremme!] 








par 
*‘She’s hvste il, Something 
has upset her frightf et 1—she 
said something about ending everything 
“I think she won't do it,” said Edith 
Dremmel with a sudden effort. ‘‘Not be- 


fore you come, at least.’ 


» seemed slightly 





she will.” 





came, you 
Yes, 
she'll kee p her word, no matter how over- 
"His face « 
I can’t help feeling proud that, with all her 
older friends, she should turn to me. I 
I’d better hurry 


He moved, however, with a singular 
it 





true. She’s absolutely 


wrought she is. leared, softened. 


want of haste; as he crossed toward the 
door Miss Dremmel had } 

out in protest. Helplessly, with a 
shaming conviction of passive complicity, 
she held her tongue. It was like watching, 


with no word of 


lenty of time to 


» a heedless 


ksand., 





child strayed out upon a hungry qui 





He stopped at the door, 





‘I wonder if you’d come, too,"’ he said 
diffidently. ‘‘She sounded as if she—I’m 


afraid that she may be—and you've always 

been such friends 
Miss Dremme!l found herself on her feet. 

“re rhaps I'd better,”’ she said briskly 


He beamed gratefully as she pulled or 
her hat. His car spur ’ 
the court and floated down the boulevar« 
with, Edith Dremmel 
ously fluent quality of locomotive processes 

dreams. Still obsessed by a desire for 
wild Homeric laughter, she leaned back in 
impalpable upholstery, doubting the actu- 





thought, the mysteri- 





ality of the adventure. The dreamlike 
movement of the car lent a flavor of unre- 
ality to everything else; she had a persistent 


conviction that she would wake, presently, 
and find that none of this had happened 
Henderson Barrett, erect in the other 
corner, held his peace, his face vaguely and 
anxiously bewildered. They paused before 
the affable brick building that confronted 
the little grassplot of Charterhouse Square 
Wafted tothe curb on Henderson Barrett's 
courtly gesture, Edith Dremmel 
immaculate white-marble steps 
marbled lobby, 








mounted 
and, in a 
passed a suave flunky 
gray-and-silver livery, her 
downward as it became apparent that he 
lay under instruction and knew Henderson 
Barrett by sight and name. 

An elevator purred upward. 
voice, beyond the doorway of a tiny ante- 
room, called throatily in answer to Barrett's 
respectful knock. He stood back, bowing, 
and Edith Dremmel, her shoulders straight 
ening a little, preceded him into the inti- 
mately curtained dusk of a little parlor, a 
dim room remotely flavored with Suspire 





lips twisting 


Justine’s 


d’Amour. Justine, rising slowly, with the 
involuntary movement of hypnosis, stared 
at her with blank stupefied eyes. It was 


(Continued on Page 105 
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Who abolished cranking? 


ucts OF GI NERAL Mo x1 
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cpr’ Tors y sine MISERY Of cranking was 


VA || , 
abolished when the Delco 


Section of General Motors. 
which is responsible for the 
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self-starting and lighting sys- 
tem was invented in Dayton, 
Ohio, in 1910. 

A new era opened for the 
automobile! Women could 
drive without fatigue; night 
driving was made safe, and all 
driving more enjoyable. 

The Delco self-starting sys- 
tem was first used by Cadillac, 
a General Motors car. 

The inventor is today at 


the head of the Research 





largest automotive labora- 
tories in the world. 

You have a right to know, 
when you buy a car, that 11 
embodies all that is best and 
soundest in scientific prog- 
ress. ‘The General Motors 
Laboratories and Proving 
Ground are your guarantee 
that the same sort of brains 
which produced the self- 
starter has planned and test- 
ed General Motors cars. 
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DID you ever have the cord of your 
iron attached—and forget it? When 
you're hurrying to iron your most be- 
coming dress for the evening, or Jim’s 
suit needs a little pressing before he 
meets an important business engage- 
ment, or baby just has to have a 
fresh dress to receive callers, it’s so 
easy to forget the iron. 

‘That is, until ruinous scorches bring 
vou to yourself quick. 

Did you ever leave the ironing 
hoard to answer the phone or the 
door—stay away halt an hour—then 
have your heart jump into your throat 

ou 
Only $7.75 


The atest. manufacturing methods in a new factory 


ned especially for this purpose make possible a price 


is within a few cents of that 
rons without the Automatic feature sell. At 
q7.76 th \utomatic is the leading value in the iron 


i Dealers evervwhere have it. 


The Westinghouse 
/ 


Never too hot 


fick 


and it's 


OFF 
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when you remember, “I went away 


and lett the iron connected’’? 


If you did, youll know what a re- 
lief it is to get an iron that remem 


bers for you. Get a Westinghouse 


Automatic Iron, that turns itself off 


before it can get too hot, and then 
turns itself on again betore it can get 


too cool. 


You never have to connect and dis- 
connect the cord. You never have to 
wait tor the iron to heat up or ‘cool 


down.” Think of the time this saves, 









remember for you 
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too. There 1s little wear and teal 


on the cord. 


With an Avtomatic you can give 
your entire attention to the ironing. 
The strain of watching the iron 
is eliminated. ‘The hazards of 
scorching are eliminated if you use 
your customary care. It you have 

a laundress, you can trust her with 
your nicer things. And it she goes 
off and torvets to disconnect the 
or if you do 


Automatic no matter 


it’s caf 


how long vou may stay away 


The Automatic is the iron with the 
‘million-dollar thermostat,’ the most 
revolutionary development in ironing in 
a generation. It has a larger ironing 
surface than any other iron, a beveled 
base, cool, comfortable handle, pertect 


balance and a heel rest. 


Write for 


“A Little Guide to Better Ironing 


the tabrics. Sent, on request to Westing} I 
Nlanutacturir g Company, Mansfield, O 


Automatic Jron« 


Never too cool 
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Dremme!l 
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‘Of course you would be, you darling! 
ustine’s voice dripped poisoned hone 
But I’m frightfu ashamed, all the 
mé bothering both vou busy importa 








are to he hat I've got to te ] 
new you wt in’t mind my telling | 
how you onged to ha ( a ch nce to ‘ 
the count and keep dogs and grow old 
ishioned flowers He dr n an audible 
breath Well, I’ve found exactly wha 
face 

It was really nothing but blind 
ou know. Jimmy Trantor just happened 
to say something about his great int that 

me thir ny | got him t dt e out 
with me to call on her vest Shy - 
out at Newmarket Square na love ttle 
f rose nurseries, and when I told her about 
ou, she said she’d e to give you a home 
T re was a short, paipita yy ence 
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mory of Jimmy Trantor’s Quaker 


mustached and regally 





rmidal 


orward of speech. 








n't mean to tell you quite so soon, 
iderson Barrett. “‘I thought I'd 
1 out there first and let you see the 
lady and her place and the roses, 
e’s no reason why you shouldn't 
pleasure of looking forward to it 
kn¢ rthat everything’s settled 
‘ htened—“I almost forgot 
part of Miss Trantor’s as mad 
y i ou are Justine she got 
ls aid 
pe baffled by the strange 
wit! i i ehension based or 
lections of her capacity, even in 
yuth, for fluent pungency of speech, 
was yueerly rete ed ind 
smile that emerged trom 
r conflict, by the gentleness 
e’s tone and word 
t’s perfectly sweet of you to—to 
mu trou n for me I don't 
w to—how to thank you.” Ju 
sulders moved with the suggestior 
yrressed sob. ‘‘I—you'd better go, 
- . 
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Edith Dremmel n iged to get 
factor, dimly re tant unas I t 
t y ¢ thet , m the ele at 
f | ne nen? ¢ | 
‘ ] es pe ‘ ( mn f r 
‘ ‘ As the ive beyan its velvety de ent 
l ( him with a new intentr 
t } face { radiant with bene ‘ 
ha ts old disarming innocence She ur 
tood wh Justine, for all he ¢ 
ocation, had been ir ible ¢ 
that gu t i ( 
T+ } ‘ 
i she t I i lit t 
. at ind ur . 
tru liness that no ¢ n 
. CSS I [ H \ ! 
f , r f 
ea i e ana pure oO} me ima 
+ ¢ . ¢ \1 } 
i etter armed an with io 1 Spe 
i polsoned a S 
In the ca howeve tenir ter 
tively to Henderson Barrett's naive com 
! nt ! yho ine t ed ¢€ ape, he 
the adequa ot ! nininy ari 
Te 
t ned stead i is clear that he re 
’ uined utterly, ) to } re } 
1 ly ¢ the } ( 
} ivolded | thar n eyelasn, that 
t meditated the I ven 
} t ht y } f ? 
} ace, sk houg ' ive found t 
a tlie le ille ed his sta ess 


Oh, no! He ok his head with em- 





phas s. “Of course I couldn't think of do- 
ng t! as that! Perhaps 
I migt ind I may De 
judging myself and my 








dare to ould be a terribly 
‘ iby thing if I gave him the htest 
on to imagine that I was trying to pay, 
money, for all his kindne 
Yes, of course.’”, Miss Dremme! bit her 
But if you were quite sure that it 
in’t hurt his fee 
‘I shouldn't t ly the place, any way,” he 
said. ‘“‘Even if I were quite sure that he 
didn’t misunderstand, there would be others 
who would be sure to misinterpret; and it 
might easily spoil everything for me, you 
see, if the impression got about that I was 
trying — well, to put it brutally —to } mM) 
way into society, like Morganstine, for in- 





stance, or Flannery. i 
course, but my name isn’t on the Congress 
list, as yet. Of course, with Borden and 
Delter on my side, I ought to get on it 
pretty soon, but 

Miss Dremmel’s overstrained repression 
suddenly gave way under the provocation 
of his words, for all the redeeming quality 


nd tone. 





ot his 100K 


“Then I’ve been wrong, have I?”" The 

ence of her voice astonished her 
Phen, all the time, you’ve known exactly 
what you were doing! You haven't been 
ist a simple-hearted Babe in the Wood, 
but just a sly, scheming 

She fancied that behind the wide, startled 
innocence of his gaze she saw a eting 
gleam of craft, and it ga her ne fter- 


“Vou delibe rately let B earies Holbine 


nd Jimmy Trantor think they could shear 


a 

you iike a woolly lamb at bridge,’ she 

charged. ‘‘You-—you just used them as 

stepping-stones and went and took lessons 

from Hilton Park on the sly, so that , 
‘I kind of hated to be a ” ie 

sto neg a 





‘hose fellows wouldn’t think 


ling disnon 





This photograph 
clearly demonstrates 
the draping qualities 


of Palm Beach Cloth 


It cannot show, however, its cool- 
ness—its comfort—and the amazing 
range of light and dark patterns 
in the new Palm Beach line— 


Your clothier can satisfy you on 
these points—in five minutes... . 
perhaps the most profitable five min- 
utes you will spend this summer. 


For style, comfort and money’s most 


WEAR PALM BEACH SUITS. 
THE PALM BEACH MILLS 


GOODALL WORSTED CO., SANFORD, MAINI 
Selling Agent: A. Rohaut, 229 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 
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You can 


but you'd better not 


FOUL. never get the value from your bookkeep- 
ing machines if you give them cheap things to 
work with. 
l'se binders or trays, leaves and guides that fit your 
business; your machines will do better work; accurately 














ckly, easily. 
We design ledger leaves and printed forms which save 
ime and errors; they help your machine do what you ex- 
pected when you bought it. 

Baker-Vawter products include all types of equipment; 
irge and small trays; binders of several styles; guides, leaves 


id cards in all sizes. Baker-Vawter salesmen will gladly 
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feed a horse sawdust; 


assist you in selecting the equipment that best fits your needs. 


We know of no other concern which offers so great a variety. 
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Halle Bros. of Cleveland tested 
many different makes of binders 
and finally chose the Baker-Vawter 
No. 983 binder for use with their 
Elliott Fisher machin es. 


























The Dime Savings Bank of Detroit 











found that Baker-Vawter Current 
cr) Account Trays fitted the needs of 
P Heft their Burroughs machines. 
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Here in the office 
of the Walk-Over 
Boot Shop, New 
Orleans, Baker 
Vawter No. 69 
binders are > bein 
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EVENING POST 


‘l know what they are,” she stormed, 
“and so do you. You've known right 
along, just as you’ve known that Foster 
Borden wanted to sell you that horrible 
frame palace of his in return for—for os 

“He’s never 

“‘Oh, don’t fence with me! You might as 
well try to make me believe that you hadn't 
any notion as to what made the Delters so 
pleasant to you. It’s hateful! All the time 
I’ve been worrying—even this afternoon 
when you asked me to come with you and I 
thought it was just because you were too 
innocent to know what Justine was up to.” 

“T didn’t,” he said feebly. ‘I just 

“You took me along as bodyguard. You 
know you did! All that pose of —of ey 
She shifted the attack suddenly. ‘I ought 
to have known you couldn't possibly be the 
sweet-hearted fool you seemed. I might 
have guessed that you were just buying 
your way in, only without paying for it, like 
Morganstine and Flannery and the others!” 
She drew in a long audible breath of exas- 
peration and disillusion. ‘‘Even now it 
doesn’t seem credible! I can’t believe it, 
even when I know! Why should you care a 
snap of your fingers about knowing Jimmy 
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Trantor, or belonging to the Camelot at 
going to the Congresses with all the dull 
witted snobs who fancy that such things 
matter? Why 

She saw, bewilderedly, that he was smil- 
ing, a smile of indubitable relief 

‘You don’t care about all that sort of 
thing then?’ 

She moved her head impatiently. “I? 
Of course not ! What I can’t understand 
your caring!” 

He spread his hands defensively I 


Vig CHINESE 


Continued from Page 23 


translate. When I talk with you over tele- 
phone, promise to send valuable package 
at once, then forget it. Any confidential 
message for me care Will Holley, £1 Dorado 
Times. They have nice desert down here, 
but too full of mystery for frank and open 
young business man like your loving son. 
30B.” 


He turned the yellow slip over to the 
worried telegrapher, with instructions to 
send it to his father’s office and in duplicate 
to his house. “‘How much?” he asked. 

After some fumbling with a book, the 
agent named a sum which Eden paid. He 
added a tip, upsetting the boy still further. 

“Say, this is some day here,”’ announced 
the telegrapher. ‘“ Always wanted a little 
excitement in my life; but now it’s come I 
guess I ain’t ready for it. Yes, sir, I'll send 
it twice. I know—I get you.” 

Holley gave the boy a few directions 
about the Madden interview and returned 
with Bob Eden to Main Street. 

‘Let's drop over to the office,” the editor 
Nobody there now, and I’m keen to 


” 


said. ‘ 
know what's doing out at Madden's. 

In the bare little home of the El Dorado 
Times, Eden took a chair, that was already 
partially filled with exchanges, close to the 
editor’s desk. 

Holley removed his hat and replaced it 
with an eye shade. He dropped down be- 
side his typewriter. 

‘My friend in New York grabbed at that 
story,” he said. ‘“‘It was good of Madden 
to let me have it. I understand they’re go- 
ing to allow me to sign it, too—the name of 
Will Holley back in the big papers again. 
But look here, I was surprised by what you 
hinted out at the ranch this morning. It 
seemed to me last night that everything 
was O. K. You didn’t say whether you had 
that necklace with you or not, but I gath- 
ered you had is 

“T haven’t,”” cut in Eden. 

“Oh, it’s still in San Francisco? 

‘No; my confederate has it.” 

‘Your w what?” 

‘Holley , I know that if Hz irry Fl adgat é 
says you're all right, you are. So I’m going 
the whole way in the matter of trusting 
you.” 

“‘That’s flattering, but suit yourself.” 

“Something tells me we'll need your 
help,” Eden remarked. With a glance 
round the deserted office, he explained the 
real identity of the servant, Ah Kim. 

Holley grinned. ‘‘ Well, that’s amusing, 
isn’t it? But go on. I get the impression 
that although you arrived at the ranch last 
night to find Madden there and everything, 
on the surface, serene, such was not the 
case. What happened?” 








thought—it seemed natural, almost—a 
most necessary,” he said. ‘‘ You see, I'd 
grown rather used to feeling that you—that 
you respected me, at the office. I felt that if 
I didn’t know your friends, if I weren’t wel- 
come, on my own account, I mean, at 
places where you felt at home, you might 
you might be sorry sometime for having 
m-married me.” 

There was an endless pause, while t 
gre at car moved like a magic carpet. 

“Oh,” said Edith Dremmel ¢ 
discovered that it had become 
sible, more impossible than ever, 
pate the beaming radiance with whi 
Henderson Barrett regarded her. 
D (7D) OT NI 
IPGLIR WH 

‘First of all, Charlie thought something 
was wrong. He sensed it. You know the 
Chinese are a very psychic race.” 

Holley laughed. ‘‘Is that so? 1 
you didn’t fall for that guff. Oh, pardon 
me, I presume you had some better reason 
for delay.” 

“‘T’ll admit it sounded like guff to me—at 





red 
are’ 


the start. I laughed at Ch: al pre} 
to hand over the pearls at once. Sudd 
out of the night came the weirdest ery for 


help I 
‘W 


from 


ever expect to hear.” 
hat? Really? 





“From your friend the Chinese 


Tony.” 


“Oh, of course,” said Holle 


gotter 


10th A 

“But a parrot doesn’t invent,” Eden re 
minded him. ‘‘It merely repeats. I may 
have acted like a fool, but I hesitated to 
produce those pearls.” He went on to te 
how, in the morning, he had agreed to wait 
until two o’clock while Chan had further 
talk with Tony, and ended with the deat 
of the bird just after luncheon. ‘And there 
the matter rests,’” he finished. 

**Are you asking my advice?”’ said Hol- 
ley. “I hope you are, because I’ve simp]; 
got to give it to you.” 

“Shoot,’”’ Eden re plied. 

Holley smiled at him in a fatherly way 
‘Don’t think for a moment I wouldn't like 
to believe there’s some big melodrama 
afoot at Madden's ranch. Heaven knows 
little enough happens round here, and a 
thing like that would be manna from above 
But as I look at it, my boy, you've let a 
jumpy Chinese lead you astr into a b 
case of nerves.” 

“‘Charlie’s absolutely sincere,” protested 
Eden. 

“No doubt of that,”’ agreed Holley 
‘‘But he’s an Oriental and a detective, and 
he’s simply got to detect. There’s nothing 
wrong at Madden’s ranch. True, Ton 
lets out weird cries in the night, but he al 
ways has.” 

‘You've heard him then?’ 

“Well, I never heard him say anything 
about help and murder, but when he first 
came I was living out at Doctor Whit- 
comb’s, and I used to hang round the Mad 


den r: 
strange words in his small head 
his days amid violence an 


spent 


1 him. Well, that probably 











anch a good deal Tony 


It’s nothing to wonder at that he 
did last night. The settin 


desert, the dark, Charlie’s psychi 


as he 


all th: 


¢ 


And Tony’s sudden death 


Eden 





+ 


it combined 
} 


of a molehill, in your eyes 


suggested. 


Continued on Page 108 
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so 
the se if 
you have hidden 


: away 


rhe 


! Te } 
EHIND tne routine of our daily lives most 
of us hide something of rscives away 
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BIFLEX SUPERB has 
Scored Such a Sensational Success 


Everywhere now you see new Biflex Superb bumpers by the thousands! 
(Originally designed for costly cars, they have in a few short months, won 
outstanding preference among owners of almost every make of car. 

The growing popularity of the Superb is, indeed, visible evidence of the 
fact that the American Motorist does demand real safety, because this 
latest Biflex product is the full realization of all Biflex ideals in building 
bumpers to safeguard life in great emergencies. 

like all Biflex bumpers it is a cushion bumper built on the tension prin- 
ciple. It absorbs shocks. It is really a big live steel spring of great resil- 
iency that dissolves tremendous blows within itself. 







THE BIFLEX CORPORATION, Waukegan, Illinoés 


Biflex is standard equipment on many of the best motor 
cars. If not on the car you buy, demand Biflex of your 
car dealer—he CAN supply you. Insist upon utmost 
safety — get Biflex front, rear or fender guards. 
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Continued from Page 106 

‘Just as Madden said. Tony was as old 
as the hills —even a parrot doesn't live for- 
ever. A coincidence, yes; but I’m afraid 
your father won’t be pleased with you, my 
boy. First thing you know P. J. Madden, 
who is hot and impetuous, will kick you out 
and call the transaction off. And I can see 
you back home explaining that you didn’t 
close the deal because a parrot on the place 
dropped dead. My boy, my boy, I trust 
your father is a gentle soul. Otherwise he's 
liable to annihilate you.” 

Eden considered. ‘‘ How about that miss- 
ing gun?” 

Holley shrugged. ‘‘ You can find some- 
thing queer almost anywhere if you look 
for it. The gun was gone—yes. What of 
it? Madden may have sold it, given it 
away, taken it to his room.” 

Bob Eden leaned back in his chair. “I 
guess you're right, at that. Yes, the more 
I think about it, here in the bright light of 
afternoon, the more foolish I feel.’’ Through 
a side window he saw a flivver swing up 
before the grocery store next door and 
Charlie Chan alight. He went out onto 
the porch. 

“Ah Kim!” he cailed. 

The plump little Chinese detective ap- 
proached and without a word entered the 
office. 

“Charlie,” said Bob Eden, “this is a 
friend of mine, Mr. Will Holley. Holley, 
meet Detective-Sergeant Chan, of the 
Honolulu police.” 

At mention of his name Chan’s eyes 
narrowed. ‘‘How do you do?” he said 
coldly. 

“It’s all right,’’ Eden assured him. ‘‘ Mr. 
Holley can be trusted—absolutely. I've 
told him everything.” 

“T am far away in strange land,” re- 
turned Chan. ‘‘ Maybe I would choose to 
trust no one; but that, no doubt, are my 
heathen churlishness. Mr. Holley will par- 
don, I am sure.” 

“Don’t worry,” said Holley. 
you my word I'll tell no one.” 

Chan made no reply—in his mind, per- 
haps, the memory of other white men who 


“I give 


had given their word. 

“It doesn’t matter, anyhow,” Eden 
remarked. ‘‘Charlie, I've come to the de- 
cision that we’re chasing ghosts I've 
talked things over with Mr. Holley, and 
from what he says I see that there’s really 
nothing wrong out at the ranch. When we 








go back this evening we'll hand over those 
pearls and head for home.’ Chan’s face 
fell. ‘“‘Cheer up,”’ added the boy. ‘You 
yourself must admit that we've been acting 
like a couple of old women.” 

An expression of deeply offended dignity 
appeared on the little round face. ‘Just 
one moment. Permit this old woman more 
nonsense. Some hours ago parrot drops 
from perch into vast eternity. Dead, like 
Cesar.” 

“What of it?” said Eden wearily. ‘‘He 
died of old age. Don’t let’s argue about it, 
Charlie.” 

“Who argues?”’ asked Chan. ‘I myself 
enjoy keen distaste for that pastime. Old 
woman though I am, I now deal with 
facts—undubitable facts." He spread a 
white sheet of paper on Holley’s desk, and 


removing an envelope from his pocket, 
poured its contents onto the paper. ‘‘ Ex- 
amine,” he directed. ‘‘What you see here 
are partial contents of food basin beside the 
perch of Tony. Kindly tell me what you 
look at.”’ 

“‘Hempseed,”’ said Eden. 
natural food.” 

““Ah, yes,”” agreed Chan. ‘Seed of the 
hemp. But that other—the fine, grayish- 
white powder that seem so plentiful.” 

“By gad!” cried Holley. 

“‘No argument here,’’ continued Chan. 
‘Before seeking grocer I pause at drug 
emporium on corner. Wise man about 
powders make most careful test for me. 
And what does he say?”’ 

“‘Arsenic,’’ suggested Holley. 

“‘ Arsenic, indeed,”’ agreed Chan. ‘‘Much 
sold to ranchers hereabouts as rat killer 
Parrot killer too.” 


‘A parrot’s 
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Eden and Holley looked at each other it 


amazement. 


‘Poor Tony very sick before he go or 
long journey,”’ Chan continued “Very 
silent and very sick. In my time I am 
track of many murders, but I must come 
to this peculiar mainland to ferret out 


rot murder. Ah, well, all my life I he 
about wonders on this mainland.” 

‘They poisoned him!”’ Bob Eden cried 
“Why - 


“Why not?” shrugged Chan “Very 
true rumor says, dead men tell no tales. 
Dead parrots are in same fix, I think. Ton 
speaks Chinese like me. Tony and me 


never speak together again.” 

Eden put his head in his hands. ‘‘ We 
I'm getting dizzy,’ he said 
heaven's name, is it all about?” 

“Reflect,” urged Chan. ‘‘As I have sa 


before, parrot not able to perpetrate orig 





nal remarks. He repeats. When Tony cr} 
out in night, ‘Help! Murder! Put down 
gun!’ even old woman might be pardoned 
to think he repeats something recently 
heard. He repeats because words are re- 
called to him by—what?”’ 
’* Eden said 

‘Recalled by event just preceding 
What event? I think deep, how is 


Recalled, maybe, by sudden flashing on of 


““Go on, Charlie 





lights in bedroom occu ed Dy Mart 


Thorn, the secretary.” 


“Charlie, what more do you know 
Eden asked 

“This morning I am about my 
woman duties in bedroom of Thorn. I see 
on wall stained outline same size and shap¢ 


as! andsome picture of de sert scene near t 


I investigate. Picture has been move 
I note, and not so long ago. Why was ] 
ture moved? | lift it in my hands and ur 
derneath I see little hole that uld o7 
be made by flying bullet.” 

Eden gasped. “‘A bullet?” 

“Precisely the fact. A bullet embedde 
deep in wall. One bullet that has gone 
astray and not found resting piace in } 
of that unhappy man Tony heard f 
help some recent night.” 

Again Eden and Holley looked at e: 
other. ‘‘ Well,”’ said th r, there wa 
that gun, you know; Bill in—the 





one that’s gone from the living room. We 
must tell Mr. Chan about 

Chan shrugged. “Spare yourself trou- 
ble,” he advised. ‘Alr 
have noted empty | 


locality deser 
that weapon. I also found this, in waste 





basket,’” He took a small crumpled 


from his pocket, a typewritten card, wi 
read: ‘‘Presented to P. J. Madden 
William S. Hart 
Will Holley nodded and handed it ba 


September 29, 192 





**All day,”’ continued Chan, ‘‘I search for 
missing movie pistol, without success--so 
far”? 

ial 


Will Holley rose and warmly sho 





Chan’s hand. ‘‘ Mr. Chan,” he sa per- 
mit me to go on record here and now tot 
effect that you're all right.””. He turned to 


Bob Eden. ‘Don’t ever come to me for 
advice again. You follow Mr. Char 

Eden nodded. ‘I think I will,’”’ he said 

‘Think more deeply,”’ suggested Chan. 
“To follow an old woman—where is the 
honor there?” 

Eden laughed. “Oh, forget it, Charlie 
I apologize with all my heart.” 

Chan beamed. ‘“‘Thanks warmly. Ther 
all is settled? We do not hand over pear] 
tonight, I think?” 

‘No, of course we don’t,” 


“We're on the trail of something--heaven 








knows what. It’s all up to you, Charlie, 
from now on. I follow where you lead.” 


‘You were number-one prophet, after 
all,’ said Chan. 
goes for long walk. Here on broad des 
I cannot forget profession. We returr 


‘Postman on vacat 


} 


Madden’s ranch and find what we 

find. Some might say, Madden is there, 
give him necklace. Our duty as splend 
American citizens does not permit. If we 
deliver necklace, we go t 
strangled, guilty escape. 


falls now into second place 





up the evidence in the matter of Tony and 





















































a 


Only this morning he tell me I talk t 

much. Now like boom-boomerang, re- 
mark returns and smites him. It is my 
mer- 


pressing duty to negotiate with food 


chant. Meet me in fifteen minutes before 
hotel door.”’ 

When he had gone out Holley and Eder 
were silent for a moment. “Well,” said 
the editor at last, ‘‘I was wrong—all wrong. 
There’s something doing out at Madden's 
rancl 

Eden nodded. ‘“‘Sure there is. But 
what?’ 

“All day,”’ continued Holley, “I’ve been 


wondering about that interview Madden 
me. For no apparent reason he 





br » one of the strictest rules of his life. 
Why?” 

“Tf you're asking me save your breath,” 
advised Eden. 

“I’m not asking you—I’ve got my own 
solution. Quoting Charlie, I think deep 
about matter--how is this? Madden 
knows that at any moment something may 
break and this thing that has happened 
at his ranch be spread all over the news- 
papers. Looking ahead, he sees he may 
need friends among the reporters. So he’s 
come down from his high horse at last. 
Am I right?” 

“Oh, it sounds logical,” agreed Eden. 
“I'm glad something does. You know, I 
told dad before I left San Francisco that I 
was keen to get mixed up in a murder 
mystery. But this-—-this is more than I 
bargained for. No dead body, no weapon, 
no motive, no murderer—nothing. Why, 
we can’t even prove anybody has been 
killed!”” He stood up. ‘Well, I'd better 
be moving back to the ranch—the ranch 
and—what? Whither am I drifting?” 

“You stick to your Chinese pal,’ ad- 
vised Holley. ‘The boy’s good. Something 
tells me he'll see you through.” 

““T hope so,”’ Eden replied. 

“Keep your eyes open,”’ added Holley, 
‘“‘and take no chances. If you need help 
out there, don’t forget Will Holley.” 

““You bet I won’t,’’ Boh Eden answered. 
‘So long. Maybe I'll see you tomorrow.” 

He went out and stood on the curb be- 
fore the Desert Edge Hotel. It was Satur- 
day evening, and El Dorado was crowded 
with ranchers, lean, bronzed, work-stained 


men in khaki riding breeches and gaudy 
lumberjack blouses—simple men to whom 
this was the city. Through the window of 
the combined barber shop and pool room 
he saw a group of them shaking dice. 
Others leaned against the trunks of the 
cottonwoods, talking of the roads, of crops, 
of politics. Bob Eden felt like a visitor 
from Mars. 

Presently Chan passed, swung round in 
halted the little touring car 
opposite the boy. As Eden climbed in he 

} 


saw the detective’s keen eyes fixed on the 








the street and 


hotel doorway. Seating himself, he 
n’s gaze. 

A man had emerged from the Desert 
Edge Hotel—a man who looked strangely 
out of place among the roughly clad ranch- 
ers. He wore an overcoat buttoned tightly 
about his throat, and a felt hat was low 
over his eyes, which were hidden by dark 






lowed C 


spectacles. 

‘See who’s here,” said Eden. 

“Yes, indeed,”” answered Chan as they 
moved down thestreet. ‘“‘I think the Nore- 
mack Hotel has lost one very important 
guest. Their loss our gain—maybe.” 

They left the all-too-brief pavement of 
Main Street and a look of satisfaction 
ead slowly over Charlie Chan’s face 


“Much work to do,” he said. ‘‘ Deep 


mvsteries to solve. How sweet, thoug! 





sp 








from home, to feel myself in company of 


1 friend.” 








Surpris Bob Eden looked at him. “‘An 
i friend?” he repeated. 
Chan s! ‘In garage on Punct 


Bow! Hill lonesome car like this awaits my 
turn. With flivver shuddering beneath 
me, I can think myself on familiar Hono- 
ilu streets again.” 
They climbed between the mountains, 
ft ] a? - 


ind before them lay the s« glory of a 
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the top. ‘What's the 





said Char wir 
t 1ess F« in t 
t tle ar Y 
rt 
} m mv hea 


psa thes the little brother f the ar 
on Punch Bowl Hill plowed valiantly 
on, and neither the detective nor Bob Eder 
spoke. The yellow glare of the sun was 
cooling on the gray livery of the desert 


the shadows cast by the occasional trees 





grew steadily longer; the far-off m 
purpled and the wind bestirred i 

“Charlie,” said Bob Eden, “‘what do 
you think of this country?” 

‘This desert land?” asked Charlie. Eden 
nodded. ‘Happy to have seen it. All my 
time I yearn to encounter change. Cer- 
tainly have encountered that here.”’ 

“Yes, I guess you have. Not much like 
Hawaii, is it?” 

“T will say so. Hawaii lie like hz 
Phillimore pearls on heavy ng ! 


ocean. Oahu little island with very wet 








neighborhood all about Moisture hangs 
in air all time, rain called liquid sunshine, 
breath of ocean pretty damp. Here I climb 
round to other side of picture. Air is dry 
like last year’s newspaper.” 

“They tell me you can love this country 
if you try,”’ Eden said. 

Chan shrugged. ‘For my part, I reserve 
my efforts in that line for other locality. 
Very much impressed by desert, thank you, 
but will move on at earliest opportunity.” 

“Here too,”’ Eden laughed. ‘Comes the 
right, and I long for lights about me that 
are bright, a little restaurant on O'Farrell 
Street, a few good fellows, a bottle of min- 
eral water on the table—human compan- 
ionship, if it’s not asking too much.” 

“Natural you feel that way,’’ Chan 
agreed. ‘‘ Youth isin your heart like asong. 
Because of you I am hoping we can soon 
leave Madden’s ranch.” 

“Well, what do you think? What are 








we going to do now 

“Watch and wait. Youth, I am think- 
ing, does not like that business. But it 
must be. Speaking personally for myself, 
I am not having one happy fine time either 
Act ¢ 
of merry vacation.” 

“Well, Charlie, I can stick it if you can,” 
Eden said. 

‘Plenty fine sport you are,’’ Chan re- 
plied. ‘‘Problems that we face are not 
without interest, for that matter. Most 
peculiar situation. At home I am called 
to look at crime, clear-cut like heathen 
idol’s face. Somebody killed, maybe 
Clews are plenty, I push little car down one 
path, I sway about, seeking another. Not 
so here. Starting forth to solve big mys- 
tery, I must first ask myself, just what are 
this big mystery I am starting forth to 
solve?” 

‘““You've said it,”’ Eden laughed. 

“Yet one big fact gleams clear like snow 
on distant mountain. On recent night, at 
Madden’s ranch, unknown person was 
murdered. Who unknown was, why he was 
killed and who officiated at the homicide 
these are simple little matters remaining 


‘ . 
To ft 


f cooking food not precisely my idea 





ye cle ared.”’ 
“And what have we to go on »** Eden 
asked helplessly. 


‘A parrot’s cry at night, the rude re 








of that unhappy bird, a bull 
hiding back of picture recently change 

about, an aged pistol gone from dusty wal 

All the more honor for us if we unrave 

from such puny clews.”’ 

“One thing I can’t figure out-—-among 
others,’ said Eden. ‘‘ What about Ma iden? 
Does he know? Or is that sly little Thorn 
pulling something off alone?” 

‘Important questions,’’ Chan agreed 
‘In time we learn the answers, maybe 
Meanwhile best to make no friend of Mad 
den. You have told him nothing about 


Continued on Page 113 
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saves many a battery 
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When a Willard 
Service Man steps 
up to your car, this 
is what he does: 
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i Keep the battery tight in its rack and 





you help to keep the useful life in its 
plates. If you don’t know what happens 
to batteries that are allowed to bump up 


and down in their racks, ask one of us. 


No battery—not even the more reli- 
able Willard—wvill stand this sort of 
treatment—and continue to give good 


service. 


The maker of your car puts on “hold- 
downs” to keep the battery tight in its 
rack. Note how we make it part of our 
job to see that these are kept tight. 

There’s no reason why batteries 
should suffer from abuse when Willard 
Kive-Point Inspection Service is so 


convenient. 


We Service All Makes and Sell Willards 



































for All Cars—for Radio, too. 
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of Public Preference 


There's a distinct reason for the high place 
General holds in the estimation of car owners 
everywhere. - +» ~ Not all car owners use 
General Tires, to be sure, but you'll find 
few who have not promised themselves a set 
some day. 

Good news travels fast and General Tire users 
have not been backward in spreading the 
news of almost unbelievable mileage, comfort 
and safety. 

In building up this good will among car 


THE GENERAL TIRE AND RUBBER COMPANY 


owners, General has adhered strictly to its 
long established policy of maintaining abso- 
lute top quality. Such a policy is worthy of 
public confidence particularly at a time when 
expediency in manufacturing encourages a 
disregard for quality. 


The General dealer has a plan that enables 
you to change to Generals now without sac- 
rificing the unused mileage in your present 
tires, no matter what make or how much or 
how little they have been used. 


AKRON, OHIO 
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Continued from Page 109 
San Francisco, I hope. Shaky Phil May 
dorf and his queer behavior.” 

“No, oddly enough, I haven't. I wa 
vondering whether I hadn’t better, now 
that Maydorf has sh ‘| Dorado.” 

“Why? Pearls rer. Did I 
near you Say in new 
greatly honor by foll 

‘You certainly did.” 

“Then, for Madden, 
malimali. Nothing to be gained by other 
course, much maybe lost. You tell him of 
Maydorf and he might answer, deal is off 
here, bring pearls to New York 
then? You go away, he goes away, I go 
away. Mystery of recent event at rancl 
house never solved.”’ 

‘“*T guess you’re ri : ’ 
sped on through the gathering dusk, past 
the little office of the Date City optimist 
deserted now. “‘By the way,” added thi 
boy, ‘this thing you think has happened 
at the ranch— it may have occurred last 
Wednesday night?” 

‘You have fondly feeling for Wednes 
day night?” asked Chan. ‘‘ Why?” 

Briefly Bob Eden related Paula Wen- 
dell’s story of that night —Thorn’s obv 
excitement when he met her at the door, 
his insistence that Madden could not speak 
to her, and most important of all, the little 
prospector with the black beard whom the 
girl saw in the yard. 
nterest. 

‘Now you talk,” 
is one fine new clew 
most important, that 
A desert rat, I think. The young woman 
goes much about this country? Am I cor 
rect?” 

“Yes, she does.” 

‘She can retain secrets, maybe 

“You bet—this girl can.”’ 

“‘Don’t trust her. We talk all over place, 
we may get sorry after while. Howeve 
venture so far as to ask please that she keep 
her pretty eyes open for that black-bearded 
rat. Who knows? Maybe he is vital link 
in our chain.’”’ They were approaching the 
little oasis Madden had set on the desert’ 
dusty face. 
‘and act innocent like very new 
When you talk with father over telephone 
you will find he I have 

m telegraph.” 

‘You have?” said Eden. 
ent him a couple of them.” 

“Then he is all prepared 
matters, I presumed to remind him voice 


oming over wire is often grasped by others 















ious 
1 


Chan listened wit! 
he commented. ‘ Here 
for us. He may be 
} 


blac k-bearde ad one 


‘Goin now,” Chan continued, 


baby. 


sent 


is prepared. 


‘So did I. I 


Among other 


n room as well as him who reclines at tele 
phone.’”’ 
‘Say, that’s a good idea. | 
think of eve rythir g, Charlie 
The gate was open, and Chan turned the 
into the yard. ‘‘Guess I do,” he sighed. 


guess you 





I must 
watch and 


, with depressing reluctance, 
think of dinner. Recall, we 
And when we meet alone, 
No one must pierce my identity. 
Only this noon I could well have applied to 


the great- 


walt. 


est care. 


myself resounding kick. That word ‘unev- 
itable’ too luxurious for poor old Ah Kim. 
In future I must pick over words like let 
tuce for 
luck.” 

In the living room a fire 
blazing in the huge fireplace 
at a broad flat-topped desk, signing letters 
He looked up as Bob Eden entered 

“Hello,” he ‘“‘Have a 
afternoon?” 

“Quite,” the boy replied. “‘I trust you 
had the same.” 

“*T did not,’’” Madden answered 
here I can’t get away from business. 
catching up with a three-day accumt 
of mail. There you are, Martin,” 
as the secretary entered. ‘I } 
have time to take them in to the post office 

dinner. And 
get them off too. 
tll make better sneed over thess 


salad. Good-by, and splendid 


was already 


fadden sat 


] + 
pieasar 


said 





believe you'll 


here are the tele- 


Take the little 


before 


yrams 


car; 
roads.’ 

Thorn gathered up the letters and with 
expert hands began folding them and placing 
them in envelopes. Madden rose, stretched 
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und came over to the fire A} Kin 
brought you back?” he inquired 
He did,’ Bob Eden ered 
“Knows how to drive a car a nt 
persisted Madden 
Pe rfectly F 
An unusual b« Ah Kim 
Oh, not very Eden said ele 
He told me he ed to drive a veget 
truc n Los Angeles. I got that mu out 
of him, but that’s about all.” 


‘Silent, eh 
Eden nodded. ‘ 
Northampton, Massachusetts,” he re 
marked 
Madden laughed. “By the way,” he 
Thorn 
didn’t call.” 
‘No? Well, he isn’t likely to get home 
until evening. I'll t: 


ou Want me to 


said as went out, 


‘I wish you would,” 


Madden said =) 
eem inhospitable, 


don’t want to 


but I’m very 


+ 


anxious to get 


here. Certain matters in the mail today 


you underst 3 
“Of course, 
ll I can to help.” 


‘That’s mighty good of you,” Madden 





Sob Eden 





do : 








told him, and the boy felt a bit guilty I 
think I'll take a nap before dinner. I find, 


nowadays, it’s a great aid to digestion.” 
The famous millionaire was more human 
than Bob Eden had yet seen him 
looking down at the boy 


matter you can’t grasp just yet,’’ he added 





‘**You're so young y y 
He went out, leaving Bob Eden to a Los 
Angeles picked up at | 


Dorado. From time to time, as the boy 





read, the aint little figure of Ah Kim 
passed noiselessly. He was setting the 
table for dinner 

An hour later, there on the lonely desert, 
¢ j t 


o Ah Kim’ 


Very different from the restaurant of which 


they again sat down Ss cooking 


3ob Eden thought with lon ring; but if the 


company was far from lively, the food was 
excellent, for the 
well 
When the serv: 
Madden said, “‘ Light the fir 
Ah Kim. We'll sit ou 
The Ch ne ~~) a 
order, and Eden saw Madden regarding 
him expectantly. He smiled and rose. 
“Well, dad ought to be 
from his hard day on the link y 
now,” he said. “I'll put in that cal 
Madden leaped up et me do it,”” he 
suggested. ‘Just tell } 
The DOY 


over the teley 





had negotiated 
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went to comply with this 






the number.” 

Madden spoke 
mone in a voice to commana 
had 
ntimated that 


g 
gs had happened in San Fran- 


when he 





« iin Uf 

cisco-—things that made your father cau- 
tious. What—if you don’t mind telling 
me” 


ht rapidly. ‘Oh, it 
detective’s 
I’m inclined to think now th 





Bob Eden thous 


all have been a 








‘* Detective What detective?” 
“Well, naturally dad has a tie-up wit} 
various private detective agencies Ar 
tive of one of them reported that a 
arrived in 
was showing an undue interest in our stor: 
Of course, it may have 
**A notorious crook, eh? Who?” 
Never a good liar, | 


opera 


1otorious crook had town and 


neant nothing 


sob Eden hesitate 





‘I—I don’t know that I remember the 
name English, I believe—the L verpoo 
Kid, or something like that,’ he invented 
lamely 

Madden shrugged. ‘‘ Well, if anything’ 


leaked out about those pearls it came from 


your side of the deal,’’ he said “My 
daughter, Thorn and I have certainly beer 
discretion itself. However, I’m inclined to 


think it’s all a pipe dream, as you say 

‘Probably is,” agreed Eden. 

‘Come outside,’”’ the millionaire invited 
He led the way through the glass doors to 
the patio. There a huge fire roared in the 
outdoor fireplace, glowing red on the stone 


*“Suent as a lawyer from 


my boy, 


away from 
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Around the course 
with an — 


INVISIBLE 
HELPMATE | 


When you are far out on the course in 
the midst of a close contest, the golfer 
who uses MACGREGOR Clubs plays with 
the assurance of an invisible helpmate 

You know that the workmen who con 
structed your Clubs are all golfers them 
el Thus you know they have built 
into your clubs a certain subtle something 

personal intimacy —which fills you with 


that all-important confidence needed to 
n gam 
[hat is what we mean when we say 
ou go around the course with an invisible 
helpmate when you use MACGREGORS 


HERE is quite a story connected with the MACGREGOR 

Golf Course. The company provided the ground—but the 

workmen constructed the course. Everyone pitched in 
and helped. That was more than ten years ago. 


But Golf Courses, like old wine, improve with age. The 
MACGREGOR Course has been perfected and refined until 
today it represents a splendid test of golf. It has become the 
scene of many tournaments and hard fought inter-city matches. 
Here it is that our workers play regularly—not only deriving 
untold enjoyment and benefit therefrom, but also proving many 
principles of Club construction. That is why MACGREGORS 
are Course- Tested clubs. 


In this respect the construction of MACGREGOR Golf 
Clubs is unique. Very few products are made by workers who 
can hope to feel such an intimate interest—but you can know 
that each MACGREGOR Club is fashioned faithfully and 


with loving care 
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floor and on wicker chairs. ‘Sit down,” 
suggested Madden. ‘‘A cigar—no, you pre- 
fer your cigarette, eh?’’ He lighted up, 
and leaning back in his chair, stared at the 
dark roof above—the far-off roof of the 
sky. “I like it out here best,’’ he went on. 
“A bit chilly, maybe, but you get close to 
the desert. Ever notice how white the 
stars are in this country?” 

Eden looked at him with surprise. ‘‘Sure, 
I’ve noticed,” he said. ‘‘But I never 
dreamed you had, old boy,’”’ he added to 
himself. 

Inside, Thorn was busy at the radio. A 
horrible medley of bedtime stories, violin 
solos and lectures on health and beauty 
drifted out to them; and then the shrill 
voice of a woman, urging sinners to repent. 

**Get Denver!’’ Madden called loudly. 

‘I’m trying, chief,”” answered Thorn. 

“If I must listen to the confounded 
thing,’’ Madden added to the boy, “‘I want 
what I hear to come from far away; over 
the mountains and the plains—there’s ro- 
mance in that.’’ The radio swept suddenly 
into a brisk band tune. “‘ That’sit,”’ nodded 
Madden. ‘The orchestra at a hotel in 
Denver—perhaps my girl is dancing to 
that very music at thismoment. Poor kid, 
she’ll wonder what’s become of me. _ I 
promised to be there two days ago. 
Thorn!” 

The secretary appeared at the door 
“Yes, chief?” 

“Remind me to send Evelyn a wire in 
the morning.”’ 

“T’ll do that, chief,”’ said Thorn, and 


| vanished. 


“And the band played on,”’ remarked 
Madden. ‘All the way from Denver, mile- 
high amid the Rockies. I tell you, man’s 
getting too clever. He’s riding for a fall. 
Probably a sign of age, Mr. Eden, but I 
find myself longing for the older, simpler 
days, when I was a boy on the farm, winter 
mornings, the little schoolhouse in the val- 
ley. That sled I wanted—hard times, yes, 
but times that made men. Oh, well, | 
mustn’t get started on that.” 

They listened on in silence, but pres- 
ently a bedtime story brought a bellow of 
rage from the millionaire, and Thorn, get- 
ting his cue, shut off the machine. 

Madden stirred restlessly in his chair. 
‘““‘We haven’t enough for bridge,”’ he re- 
marked. ‘‘ How about a little poker to pass 
the time, my boy?” 

“Why, that would be fine,’’ Eden re- 
plied. ‘I’m afraid you're pretty speedy 
company for me, however.” 

“Oh, that’s all right; we'll put a limit on 
it.” Madden was on his feet, eager for 
action. ‘Come along.” 

They went into the living room and 
closed the doors. A few moments later the 
three of them sat about a big round table 
under a brilliant light. 

‘“‘ Jacks or better,”” Madden said. “‘Quar- 
ter limit, eh?”’ 

Well ” replied Eden dubiously. 

He had good reason to be dubious, for he 
was instantly plunged into the poker game 
of his life. He had played at college, and 
was even able to take care of himself in 
newspaper circles in San Francisco, but all 
that was child’s play by comparison. Mad- 
den was no longer the man who noticed 
how white the stars were. He noticed how 
red, white and blue the chips were, and he 
caressed them with loving hands. He was 
Madden the plunger, the gambler with 
railroads and steel mills and the fortunes 
of little nations abroad; the Madden who, 
after he had played all day in Wall Street, 
was wont to seek the roulette wheels on 
Forty-fourth Street at night. 

‘Aces!’ he cried. ‘Three of them! 
What have you got, Eden?” 

‘*Apoplexy,’”” remarked Eden, tossing 
aside his hand. “ Right nere and now I offer 
to sell my chances in this game for a can- 
celed postage stamp—or what have you?” 

‘**Good experience for you,’’ Madden re- 
plied. ‘‘ Martin, it’s your deal.” 

A knock sounded suddenly on the door, 
loud and clear. Bob Eden felt a strange 
sinking of the heart. Out of the desert 
dark, out of the vast uninhabited wastes of 
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the world, someone spoke and demanded 
to come in. 

**Who can that be?’’ Madden frowned 

“Police,”” suggested Eden hopefully 
“The joint is pinched.’’ No such luck, h 
reflected. 

Thorn was dealing, and Madden him 
self went to the door and swung it open 
From where he sat Eden had a clear view 
of the dark desert and of the man who 
stood in the light. A thin man in an over 
coat; a man he had seen first in a San 
Francisco pier shed, and later in front of 
the Desert Edge Hotel—Shaky Phil May- 
dorf himself, but now without the dark 
glasses hiding his eyes. 

“Good evening,” said Maydorf, and his 
voice, too, was thin and cold. ‘‘ This is Mr. 
Madden’s ranch, I believe?” 

“I’m Madden. What can I do for you?” 

“I’m looking for an old friend of mins 
your secretary, Martin Thorn.” 

Thorn rose and came round the table. 
“Oh, hello,” hesaid, withslight enthusiasm. 

“You remember me, don’t you?” said 
the thin man. ‘‘McCallum—Henry Mce- 
Callum. I met you at a dinner in New 
York a year ago.”’ 

“Yes, of course,”” answered Thorn. 
“Come in, won’t you? This is Mr. Mad- 
den.” 

“A great honor,” said Shaky Phil. 

““And Mr. Eden, of San Francisco.’ 

Eden rose and faced Shaky Phil May 
dorf. The man’s eyes without the glasses 
were barbed and cruel, like the desert 
foliage. 

For a long moment he stared insolently 
at the boy; did he realize, Eden won- 
dered, that his movements on the pier at 
San Francisco had not gone unnoticed? 
If he did his nerve was excellent. 

“Glad to know you, Mr. Eden,” he said 

“Mr. McCallum,” returned the boy 
gravely. 

Maydorf turned again to Madden. “‘] 
hope I’m not intruding,”’ he remarked with 
a wan smile. “Fact is I’m stopping down 
the road at Doctor Whitcomb’s—bron- 
chitis, that’s my trouble. It's lonesome as 
the devil round here, and when I heard Mr. 
Thorn was in the neighborhood I couldn't 
resist the temptation to drop in.”’ 

“Glad you did,” Madden said, but his 
tone belied the words. 

“Don’t let me interrupt your game,” 
Maydorf went on. “Poker, eh? Is this a 
private scrap, or can anybody get into it?” 

“Take off your coat,’’ Madden responded 
sourly, “and sit up. Martin, give the gen- 
tleman a stack of chips.” 

“This is living again,’”’ said the new- 
comer, accepting briskly. ‘‘ Well, and how 
have you been, Thorn, old man?” 

Thorn, with his usual lack of warmth, 
admitted that he had been pretty well, and 
the game was resumed. If Bob Eden had 
feared for his immediate future before, he 
now gave up all hope. Sitting in a poker 
game with Shaky Phil—well, he was cer- 
tainly traveling and seeing the world. 

““Gimme four cards,” said Mr. Maydorf, 
through his teeth. 

If it had been a bitter, 
before, it now became a battle to the 
death. New talent had come in; more than 
talent—positive genius. Maydorf held the 
cards close against his chest; his face was 
carved in stone. As though he realized 
what he was up against, Madden grew wary 
but determined. These two fought it out, 
while Thorn and the boy trail ] 


brutal struggle 
brutal rugg 





led along, like 
noncombatants involved in a battle of the 
giants. 

Presently Ah Kim entered with logs for 
the fire, and if the amazing picture on which 
his keen eyes lighted startled him he gave 
no sign. Madden ordered him to bring 





high balls, and as he set the glasses on the 
table Bob Eden noted with a secret thrill 
that the stomach of the detective was 
than twelve inches from the long, capable 
hands of Shaky Phil. If the redoubtable 
Mr. Maydorf only knew 

But Maydorf’s thoughts were elsewhere 
than on the Phillimore pearls. ‘ Dealer, 
one card,” he demanded. 






Continued on Page 117 
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At the six day bicycle races in New York 
a Humphrey Rotisserie broke every 
known record for retail sales of “red hot” 
Frankfurters. 


Wherever it has been operated—in restau- 
rants, quick lunch stands and amusement 
parks—the Rotisserie has drawn eager, 
hungry crowds and created a golden 
stream of profits. 


Barbecue cooking—there’s magic in the 
words. No one with a pair of eyes and a 
healthy digestion can resist the appeal of 
chicken, steaks, chops or wieners roasted 
in the Humphrey Way. 


The Rotisserie itself is a thing of bright, 
shining beauty with a large grill which 
turns automatically every thirty seconds. 


Add to this the charm and delicious cook- 
ing qualities of radiant heat and you have 
a sales appeal which no man, woman or 
child can resist. 


If you are selling food to the public—or 
if you are looking for a new business of 
unfailing profits—write us at once for full 
details. In any event, get the facts. They 
mean money in your pocket. 


The Humphrey Rotisserie is manufactured and guaranteed by the makers of the famous Humphrey 
Radiantfire. Both products are distributed through Gas Companies and Gas Appliance Dealers. 


GENERAL GAS LIGHT COMPANY, KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


New York 44 West Broadway 


Pittsburgh Buffalo 


135 Bluxome Street 
Cincinnati 


San Francisco 
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(effective immediately) 
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AC Spark Plugs, old price $1; new price /5c (citi) 
AC 1075 (for Fords), old price /5c; new price 50c (éi.i,) 


Both automobile manufacturer and 
owner are seeking one thing—re/able 
and economical operation. 


That’s why 148 manufacturers use 


os a better spark plug and millions of owners insist upon There is a size and type 
ie wer price IN- AQ sii of AC Spark Plug for 
I AL L.A SET TODAY AC products. every engine and they are 


Set of 4 for Fords $2. 00 ASK YOUR DEALER available through AC 
Cae of 4t0 8 for others . . $3.00 to $6.00 we ; "9 “ dealers everywhere 
ac-SPHINX AC Spark Plug Company, FLINT, Michigan — : 
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(Continued from Page 114 

The telephone rang out sharply in the 
room. Bob Eden’s heart missed a beat. 
He had forgotten that; and now, after the 
long wait, he was finally to speak with his 
father, while Shaky Phil Maydorf sat only 
a few feet away! He saw Madden staring 
at him, and he rose. 

“For me, I guess,’ he said carelessly. 
He tossed his cards on the table. “I’m out 
of it, anyhow.” Crossing the room to the 
telephone, he took down the receiver. 
“Hello! Hello, dad! Is that you?” 

‘Aces and treys,’”’ said Maydorf. “All 
mine?’’ Madden laid down a hand without 
looking at his opponent’s and Shaky Phil 
gathered in another pot. 

“Yes, dad, this is Bob,’”’ Eden was say- 
ing. “I arrived all right—stopping with 
Mr. Madden for a few days. Just wanted 
you to know where I was. . . . Yes, 
that’s all—everything. I may call you in 
the morning. Have a good game? Too bad. 
Good-by!”’ 

Madden was on his feet, his face purple. 
‘“Wait a minute,” he cried. 

‘ {ust wanted dad to know where I am,” 
Eden said brightly. He dropped back into 
his chair. ‘‘Whose deal is it, anyhow?” 

Madden strangled a sentence in his 
throat, and once more the game was on. 
Eden was chuckling inwardly. More de- 
lay—and not his fault this time. The joke 
was on P. J. Madden. 

His third stack was melting rapidly 
away, and he reflected with apprehension 
that the night was young and time of no 
importance on the desert anyhow. ‘“‘One 
more hand and I drop out,” he said firmly. 

*‘One more hand and we all drop out,” 
barked Madden. Something seemed to 
have annoyed him. 

‘‘Let’s make it a good one then,”’ said 
Maydorf. ‘The limit’s off, gentlemen.” 

It was a good one, unexpectedly a con- 
test between Maydorf and Bob Eden. 
Drawing with the faint hope of completing 
two pairs, the boy was thrilled to encounter 
four nines in his hand. Perhaps he should 
have noted that Maydorf was dealing, but 
he didn’t—he bet heavily, and was finally 
called. Laying down his hand, he saw an 
evil smile on Shaky Phil’s face. 

“Four queens,” remarked Maydorf, 
spreading them out with an expert gesture. 
** Always was lucky with the ladies. I think 
you gentlemen pay me.” 

They did. Bob Eden contributed forty- 
seven dollars reluctantly. All on the ex- 
pense account, however, he reflected. 

Mr. Maydorf was in a not unaccountable 
good humor. “A very pleasant evening,” 
he remarked as he put on his overcoat. 
“T’ll drop in again, if I may.” 

“*Good night,” snapped Madden. 

Thorn took a flash light from the desk. 
‘I'll see you to the gate,”’ he announced. 

30b Eden smiled. A flash light—with a 
bright moon overhead. 

‘*Mighty good of you,” the outsider said. 
‘Good night, gentlemen, and thank you 
very much.”” He was smiling grimly as he 
followed the secretary out. 

Madden snatched up a cigar and sav- 
agely bit the end from it. ‘‘Well?”’ he 
cried. 

“Well?” said Eden calmly. 

“You made a lot of progress with your 
father, didn’t you?” 

‘*What did you expect me to do? Spill 
the whole thing in front of that bird?”’ 

‘‘No, but you needn’t have rung off so 
quick. I was going to get him out of the 
room. Now you can go over there and cal! 
your father again.” 

‘‘Nothing of the sort,’”’ answered Eden. 
‘**He’s gone to bed, and I won't disturb him 
till morning.” 

Madden's face purpled. ‘I insist—and 
my orders are usually obeyed.” 

“Is that so?”’ remarked Eden. “Well, 
this is one that won't be.” 

Madden glared at him. ‘You young 
you—er—young ——”’ 

“T know,” Eden said. ‘‘ But this was all 
your fault. If you will insist on cluttering 
up the ranch with strangers you must take 
the consequences.” 


THE SATURDAY 


“Who cluttered up the ranch?’’ Madden 
demanded. ‘“‘I didn’t invite that poor foo! 
here. Where the devil did Thorn pick him 
up anyhow? You know, the secretary of a 
man like me is always besieged by a lot of 
four-flushers--tip hunters, and the like 
And Thorn’s an idiot sometimes.” The 
secretary entered and laid the flash light on 
the desk. His employer regarded him with 
keen distaste. ‘Well, your little playmate 
certainly queered things,” he said. 

Thorn shrugged. ‘“‘I know. I'm sorry, 
chief; but I couldn't help it. You saw how 
he horned in.” 

“Your fault for knowing him. Whois he, 
anyhow?” 

“Oh, he’s a broker, or something like 
that. I give you my word, chief, I never 
encouraged him. You know how those 
fellows are.” 

“Well, you go out tomorrow and tie a 
can to him. Tell him I’m busy here and 
don’t want any visitors. Tell him for me 
that if he calls here again I'll throw him 
out.” 

“All right, I’ll go down to the doctor’s in 
the morning and let him know — in a diplo- 
matic way.” 

“Diplomatic nothing!" snorted Madden, 
“Don’t waste diplomacy on a man like 
that. I won't if I see him again.” 

“Well, gentlemen, I think I'll turn in,” 
Eden remarked. 

“Good night,” said Madden, and the boy 
went out. 

In his bedroom, he found Ah Kim en- 
gaged in lighting the fire. He closed the 
door carefully behind him. 

“Well, Charlie, I’ve just been in a poker 
game,” he said. 

“A fact already noted by me,” smiled 
Chan. , 

“Shaky Phil has made a start on us any- 
how. He got forty-seven precious iron men 
this quiet evening.”’ 








“Humbly suggest you be careful,” ad- | 


vised Chan. 


“Humbly believe you're right,” laughed 


Eden. “I was hoping you were in the 
offing when Thorn and our friend went to 
the gate.” 

“Indeed I was. But moonlight so fierce 
near approach was not possible.” 

“Well, I'm pretty sure of one thing, after 
tonight,’ Eden told him. “‘P. J. Madden 
never saw Shaky Phil before. Either that 
or he’s the finest actor since Edwin Booth.” 

“Thorn, however 6 

“Oh, Thorn knew him all right. But he 
wasn’t the least bit glad to see him. You 
know, Thorn's whole manner suggested to 
me that Shaky Phil has something on him.” 

“That might be possible,” agreed Chan 
“Especially, come to think of my latest 
discovery.” 

“You've found something new, Charlie? 
What?” 

“This evening, when Thorn haste to town 
in little car and I hear noisome snores of 
Madden who sleep on bed, I make explicit 
search in secretary's room.” 

“Yes, go on—quick. We might be inter- 
rupted.” 

“Under mountain of white shirts in 
Thorn’s bureau reposes—what? Missing 
.45 we call Bill Hart’s gun.” 

“‘Good work! Thorn, the little rat 

“Indubitably. Two chambers of that 
gun are quite unoccupied. Reflect on that.”’ 

“I’m reflecting—two empty chambers.”’ 

“‘Humbly suggest you sleep now, gath- 
ering strength for what may be most ex- 
cited tomorrow.” The little detective 
paused at the door. ‘‘Two bullets gone 
who knows where,” he said in a 
“Answer is, we know where one went 
Went crazy, landing in wall at spot now 
covered by desert picture.”’ 

**And the other?”’ said Bob Eden. 

“Other hit mark, I think. What mark? 
We watch and wait, and maybe we dis- 
cover. Good night, with plenty happy 
dreams.” 





low voice. 


Ix 
N SUNDAY morning Bob Eden rose 
at what was, for him, an amazingly 
early hour. Various factors conspired t 
(Continued on Page 119 
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WHEN problems press and your spirits 
slip over into the minus column, tie a 
tin to trouble—a tidy red tin of Prince 
Albert! Tamp a load of this really 
friendly tobacco into the bowl of your 
jimmy-pipe and light up. Watch the 
sun crash through the clouds with every 
perfect puff! 

For a fact, Men, you’re in clover when 
you pick P. A. for a pal. When that 
cool, comforting smoke comes curling 
up the stem, troubles take French leave. 
P. A. can’t bite your tongue or parch 
your throat, no matter how fast you feed 
it, because the Prince Albert process 
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gave Bite and Parch the air at the start. 

You sure will enjoy P. A. Cool as a 
Laplander’s lap. Sweet as apple cider, 
fresh from the country. Fragrant as 
spring blossoms. One pipe-load invites 
another. And .. . you can hit P. A. 
from morning till midnight and it won’t 
hit back. Prince Albert is great tobacco. 

Before you reach this paragraph, you 
ought to be half-way to that nearby 
smoke-shop where they hand out P. A. 
sunshine in the familiar red tins. If you 
haven’t started yet, get going. Don’t 
put off till tomorrow what you can smoke 
today. Turn on the sunshine . . . now! 


PRINGE ALBERT 


—no other tobacco is like it! 
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P. A. is sold everywhere in tidy red 
tins, pound and half-pound tin humi- 
dors, and pound crystal-glass humidors 
with sponge-moistener top. 
always with every bit of bite and parch 
removed by the Prince Albert process. 
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Continued from Page 117 
induce this phenomenon — the 
desert sun, an extremely capable planet 
filling his room with light; the roosters « 
P. J. Madden, loudly vocal in the dawn 


strange 


At eight o’clock he was standing in the 


ranch-house yard, ready for whatever the 
day might bring forth. 

Whatever it brought, the day was superb. 
Now the desert was at its best, the chill of 
night still lingering in the magic air. He 
looked out over an opal sea, at changing 

] f 


olors 0 t 
CoO10TS OF 


sand and cloud and mountain top 
that shamed by their brilliance those glit- 
tering show cases in the jewelry shop of 
Meek & Eden. Though it was the fashion 
of his age to pretend otherwise, he was not 
oblivious to beauty, and he set out for a 
stroll about the ranch with a feeling of awe 
in his heart. 


Turning a rear corner of the barn, he 








came unexpectedly upon a jarring picture. 
Martin Thorn was busy beside a basket, 
In his 


digging a deep hole in the sand. 
dark clothes, with his pale face gl 
from his unaccustomed exertion, |} 
not unlike some prominent mortician. 

‘Hello,” said Eden. ‘“*Who you burying 
this fine morning?” 


Thorn stopped. 





3eads of perspiration 
gleamed on his high white forehead. 
‘Somebody has to do it,”” he complained. 


‘That new boy’s too lazy. And if you let 





his refuse accumulate, the place begins to 
1 He 


nodded toward the basket, filled with old 


look like a deserted picnic groun 


tin cans. 

“‘Wanted, private secretary to bury rub- 
bish back of barn,”’ smiled Eden. “‘A new 
sidelight on your profession, Thorn. Good 
idea to get them out of the way, at that,” 
he added, leaning over and taking up a 
can. “‘ Especially this one, which I perceive 
lately held arsenic.” 

“Arsenic?” repeated Thorn. He passed 
a dark coat sleeve across his brow. ‘Oh, 
yes, we use a lot of that. Rats, you know. 


‘Rats,”’ 1 


remarked Eden, with an odd 
inflection, restoring the can to its place. 
Thorn emptied the contents of the bas- 
ket into the hole and began to fill it in. 
Eden, playing well his rdle of innocent by- 
stander, watched him idly. 
‘There 
tary, smoothing the sand over the recent 
excavation. “‘You know, I’ve always had 
a passion for neatness.’” He picked up the 
basket. ‘‘By the way,” he added, “if you 
don’t mind, I'd like to give you a little 


that’s better,” said the secre- 


‘Glad to have it,’” Eden replied 


eside him. 

1't know how anxious you people 

o sell that necklace; but I’ve been 

hief fifteen years, and I can tell 
yu he’s not the sort of man you can keep 

waiting with impunity. The first thing you 

know, young man, that deal for the pearls 








will be off.” 

“I’m doing my best,’’ Eden told him 
‘Besides, Madden’s getting a big bargain, 
and he must know it if he stops to think.” 

“Once P. J. Madden loses his temper,”’ 
said Thorn, ‘“‘he doesn’t stop to think. I’m 
warning you, that’s all.” 

“Mighty kind of you,”’ answered Ed 
Thorn dropped his spade and 
basket by the cook house, from which came 
the pleasant odor of bacon on the stocks. 
Walking slowly, the secretary moved on 





] le, 
carelessly. 





toward the patio. 

Ah Kim emerged from his workroom, 
flushed from close 
position to a cookstove. 

“Hello, boss,” he said. ‘“‘You takee 


>” 


his ivory cheel 





juXla- 


look-see at sunlise thisee mawnin’? 

“Up pretty early, but not so early as 
that,” the boy replied. He saw the secre- 
tary vanish into the house. “Just been 
watching our dear friend Thorn bury some 
ubbish back of the barn,’’ he added; 
“‘among other items, a can that lately con- 


tained arsenic.” 

Chan dropped the réle of Ah Kim. “ Mr. 
Thorn plenty busy man,” he said. ‘‘ Maybe 
he get more busy as time goes by. One 


deed leads on to other wrong deeds, 





wre 


ne 
ng 





ke unending chain. Chinese have sayi 
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that applie He wv le ( I 
I 1! 
appeared in the pa f 
| { He » I ‘ ! t ‘ 
‘ nthe w t 
early,”’ rer ked Eder 
r\ T him. 
him,” said Madde I've 
enoug at 
Reaching the telephone, Bob Eden tool 
up the receiver “Hello, dad! I can talk 
freely this morning. I want to tell you 
everything’s all right down here. Mr 
Madden? Yes, he’s fine—standing right 
be w. And he’sina tearing hur 
I klace,”’ 
we'll get it t m at or 
t Eden said Bob Eden sighed 
with relel His telegran i ed 
“Ask him get f lay M 
commanded. 
“‘Mr. Madden wants to know if it can 
start today,” the be 
Impossible,” replied the jeweler. “I 
| en’t it it 
Not today Bob Eden said to Madder 
He asn t ¢ 





give me that } ne, Look here 
Kden, what do you mean—you | got 

) 

Bob Eden could hear his father’s replie 
‘Ah, Mr. Madden, how are you? The 
pearls were in a quite disreputable condi 
tion. I couldn't possibly let them go as 
they were. So I’m having them cleaned 


another firm.’ 
“‘Just a minute, Eden,” bellowed the 
millionaire. “I want to ask you some 
thing—can you understand the English 
Keep still, Pll 
talk. I told you I wanted the pearls now 
what the devil 


they’re with 


language, or can’t you? 


at once— pronto language 


do you speak? I don’t give a hang about 
having them cleaned. Good Lord, I thought 
you understood!” 

“*So sorry,’”’ responded Bob Eden’s gen- 
‘T’ll get them in the morning 

light.” 

‘Yeah, that means Tuesday evening at 
the ranch. Eden, you make me sick. I’ve 
a good mind to call the whole thing « ; 
Madden paused, and Bob Eden held his 
“However, if you promise the 
pearls will start tomorrow sure = 

“T give you my word,” 

They will start tomorrow, at the very 


’ 


1) 


hey’ll start tomorrow r 


breath. 


said the }Owe le r 


1.4 ragy 
ialest. 


‘All right, I'll have to wait, I suppose 
But this is the last time I deal with you, 
my friend. I'll be on the lookout for your 
man on Tuesday. Good-by.”’ 

In a towering rage, Madden hung up. 
humor continued through breakfast, 
Eden's gay attempts at conversation 
fell on barren ground. After the mez 
finished Thorn took the little car and dis 


appe ared down the road; Bob Eden loafed 








was 








expectantly about the front yard. 

Much sooner than he had dared to hope, 
lis vigil was ended. Paula Wendell, fresh 
and lovely as the California morning, drove 





up in her smart roadster and waited outside 
the barbed-wire fence. 
‘Hello,’ shesaid. “Jumpin. You act as 
though you were glad to see me.” 
Glad! Lady, you’realife-saver! Rela- 
¢ 


tions are sort of stré 





this morning at 


the old homestead. You'll find it hard to 











believe, but P. J. Madden doesn’t love me 
She stepped on the “The man’ 
mad,” she laughed 
“Til say he’s mad Ever eat breakfast 


with a rattlesnake that’s had bad news 


‘Not yet. The company at the Oa 


not so mixed as that. 
do you think of the view this 
Ever see such coloring before 





And it’s not out of a drug store 


those snow-ca 





Lovely. i you don’t mind, I pre- 
fer to look closer No doubt he’s told you 


1utiful.”’ 
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tiny mouth glands young 


VEN more important than brushing your 

teeth is caring for the real guardians of 
your mouth. 

These are the six small mouth glands 
which supply the fluids that protect your 
strong, white teeth and sound, pink gums. 

Keep these mouth glands young and active 
and your mouth will always be sweet and healthy, 


your gums firm, your teeth safe from decay. The 
effects of ordinary brushing are only temporary. You 





must keep the mouth glands working day and night 

It was especially to keep these mouth glands 
young and active, as well as to polish your teeth 
beautifully, that Pebeco was perfected. Pebeco 
contains an important salt that invigorates your 


mouth glands, restoring their normal activity f 


RUSH your teeth with Pebeco. You can detect 
its pure crystals dissolving, leaving a pungent, 
slightly salty tang. You can feel your whole mouth 


toned and invigorated—and wonderfully 


fresh 
ened. This very taste and instant freshening tell 
you your mouth glands are getting the propet ne Ip 

And you will be so proud of the way Pebeco 
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keeps your entire mouth, clear back to the thr 


pure and sweet— gloriously young and healthy 
Made by Pebeco, Inx on of Lehn & Fink P luc 
Company Sole distributors Lehn & Fink, Inc., B 
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‘His name is Ju Dor 
good man when he’s dow: 


“Of course he’s a yood man, ¢ 





wouldn’t 
along the sandy road 


here, lady, listen to a man of the wor 





Marriage is the last resort of feeble mind 
“Think so?” 

“T know it. Oh, I've given the matter 
some thought. I’ve had to. There’s my 
Now and then I’ve met ' 
es said, ‘Well, I might But I've 
been cautious. Hold fast, my lad—that 
my motto.”’ ; 

“And you've held fast 

“You bet. Glad of 


having a swell time. 


Own Case. 


,nose e 








and the air’s full of zip and zowie, and the 
lights flicker round Union Square, I just 
reach for my hat. And who says, 
tle, patient voice, ‘Where are you g 





dear? I'll go with you. 

‘Nobody.” 

‘Not a living so 
you~ your case is jus : 
there are millions of girls who have nothing 
better to do than marriage I f 
them. But you—why, you’ve got a won- 
derful job. The desert, the hills, the can- 
yons—and you're willing to give all that up 
lor a gas range in the rear room of an apart- 
ment.” 

“Perhaps we can afford a maid.” 

“Lots of people can—but where to get 
one nowadays? I’m warning you; think it 
over well. You're having a great time 
now —that will end with marriage. Mend 
ng Wilbur’s socks 

‘T tell you his name is 

“What of it? He'll be 
the socks. I hate to thi 


you, tied down somewhere 








here’s a lot in what you say,” Paula 
Wendell admitted. 
“‘T’ve only scratched the surface,’’ Eden 





assured her. 

The girl ste red her car off the road 
through an open gate. Eden saw a huge 
rambling ranch house surrounded by a 
group of tiny cottages. “‘Here we are a 
Doctor Whitcomb’s,”’ remarked Paula Wer 
dell. ‘‘Wonderful person, the doctor. I 
want you two to meet ae 

She led the Way through a screen door 


into a large living room, not so beautif 





furnished as Madden's, but bespeaking 
even greatercomfort. Agray-haired womat 
was rocking contentedly near a window. 
Her face was kindly, her eyes calm and 
comforting 

“Hello, doctor,” said the girl. “I'v 
brought someone to call on you “a 

The woman rose, and her smile seemed to 
fill the room. ‘Hello, young man,” she 
said, and took Bob Eden’s hand. 

“You—you're the doctor?” he stam- 
mered. 

‘Sure am,” the woman replied. ‘But 
you don’t need me. You're all right.” 

‘So are you,” he answered. ‘ 
that.” 

“Fifty-five y 
tor, ‘‘but I can still 
kind of talk from a 
down. The place is yours. Where are you 











lice young man. Sit 


staying?” 
“I’m down the road, at Madden’s.”’ 
“Oh, yes, I heard he was here Not 
much of a neighbor, this P. J. Madden. 


I've called on him occasiona , but he’s 
never come to see me. Stand-oftish—and 
that sort of thing doesn’t go on the des 


We're all friends her 

“You've been a friend toa good mar \ 
said Paula Wendell. 

“WW hy not?” shrugge 
comb. ‘‘ What's life for if not to help on 


another? I’ve done my best —I only wis! 





had been more 
Bob Eden fe It sudde nly humble In tr 
woman’s presence. 
“Come on, I'll 
place,” invited the doctor. 






show you round my 
‘I’ve made the 
desert bloom—put that on my tombstone. 
You should have seen this neighborhood 
when I came. Just a rifle and a cat— that’s 
all 1 had at first. And the cat wouldn't 
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In silence they headed home _ —_ 
“TI feel as though I'd been out to old —— en — 
Aunt Mary’s,” said Eden presently. “I — 
sort of expected her to give me a coo} 
when I left.” 
**She’s a wonderful woman,” said the 
girl softly. ‘‘I ought to know. It was the | 
ght in her window I saw my first night on 
the desert. And the light in her eyes ] 
shall never forget. All the great people are 
not in the citie cae 
They rode on. About them the desert 
blazed stark and empty in the midday heat 
vaaked the distant d ‘ 
the way slopes of the hills. Bob Eder | 
1 urned to the strange problems that ng Steel > 
confronted him. ' 
You've never asked me why I'm hers f 
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that pret ; ide as R 
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ent —well, to that 
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you felt that something was wrong there 
I did.” 
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n touch with me at once? If it’s not askir 
too much - 

Not at all,’’ she told him. ‘I'll be 
to. Of course, the old man may be clea 


over in Arizona by now. When I last 
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AST year more than a million housewives 
learned something new in housekeeping 
—how to open sluggish or stopped-up drains, 
without prodding or poking, or expensive 
plumber’s bills. 
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laundry—and avoid drain trouble altogether. 
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porcelain, enamel or plumbing. —~ 
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clean and sanitary. 
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him any more. I ought to thank him from 
the bottom of my heart.” 

“What in the world are you talking 
about?” 

“Don’t you understand? I’ve just 
realized that I’m up against the big tempta- 
tion of my life. But I don’t have to fight 
it. Wilbur has saved me. Good old Wilbur. 
Give him my love when next you write.” 

She threw her car into gear. *‘ Don’t you 
worry,’ she advised. ‘‘ Even if there hadn’t 
been a Wilbur, your freedom wouldn't 
have been in the slightest danger. I would 
have seen to that.” 

*“*Somehow, I don’t care for that re- 
mark,”’ Eden said. “It ought to reassure 
me, but as a matter of fact, I don’t like it at 
all. Well, I owe you for another buggy 
ride. Sorry to see you go; it looks like a 
dull Sunday out here. Would you mind if 
I drifted into town this afternoon?” 

“T probably wouldn’t even know it,” 
said the girl. ‘“‘Good-by.” 

Bob Eden’s prediction about Sunday 
proved true—it was long and dull. At four 
in the afternoon he could stand it no longer. 
The blazing heat was dying, a restless wind 
had risen; and with the permission of Mad- 
den, who was still ill-humored and evi- 
dently restless, too, he took the little car 
and sped toward the excitement of [1 
Dorado. 

Not much diversion there. In the win- 
dow of the Desert Edge Hotel the proprie- 
tor waded grimly through an interminable 
Sunday paper. Main Street was hot and 
deserted. Leaving the car before the hotel, 
the boy went to Holley’s office. 

The editor came to the door to meet him, 
“Hello,” he said. “I was hoping you'd 
come along. Kind of lonesome in the great 
open spaces this afternoon. By the way, 
there’s a telegram here for you.” 

Eden took the yellow envelope and hur- 
riedly tore it open. The message was from 
his father: 

“T don’t understand what it’s all about, 
but I am most disturbed. For the present 
I will follow your instructions. I am trust- 
ing you two utterly, but I must remind you 
that it would be most embarrassing for me 
if sale fell through. Jordans are eager to 
consummate deal and Victor threatens to 
come down there any moment. Keep me 
advised.” 


“Huh!” said Bob Eden. “That would 
be fine!”’ 

“‘What would?” asked Holley. 

“Victor threatens to come—the son of 
the woman who owns the pearls. All we 
need here to wreck the works is that ami- 
able bonehead and his spats.” 

““What’s new?”’ asked Holley. 

“Several things,’’ Bob Eden replied. 
“To start with the big tragedy, I’m out 
forty-seven dollars.’’ He told of the poker 
game. ‘‘In addition, Mr. Thorn has been 
observed burying a can that once held 
arsenic. Furthermore, Charlie has found 
that missing pistol in Thorn’s bureau 
with two chambers empty.” 

Holley whistled. ‘‘Has he really? You 
know, I believe your friend Chan is going 
to put Thorn back of the bars before he’s 
through.” 

‘“‘Perhaps,” admitted Eden. ‘Got along 
way to go though. You can’t convict a 
man of murder without a body to show 
for it.” 

“Oh, Chan will dig that up.” 

Eden shrugged. ‘‘Well, if he does he 
can have all the credit—and do all the 
digging. Somehow it’s not the sort of 
thing that appeals to me. I like excite- 
ment, but I like it nice and neat. . . . 
Heard from your interview?” 

“Yes; it’s to be released in New York 
tomorrow.”’ The tired eyes of Will Holley 
brightened. ‘‘I was sitting here getting a 
thrill out of the idea when you came in.” 
He pointed to a big scrapbook on his desk. 
“‘Some of the stories I wrote on the old 
Sun. Not bad, if I do say it myself.” 

Bob Eden picked up the book and turned 
the pages with interest. “I’ve been think- 
ing of getting a job on a newspaper my- 
self,”’ he said. 
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Holley looked at him quickly. ‘Think 
twice,”’ he advised. ‘‘You with a good 
business waiting for you—what has the 
newspaper game to offer you? Great while 
you're young, maybe—great even now 
when the old order is changing and the pic- 
ture paper is making a monkey out of a 
grand profession. But when you're old” 
he got up and laid a hand on the boy’s 
shoulder—‘‘when you’re old—and you're 
old at forty then what? The copy desk, 
and some day the owner comes in and sees 
a streak of gray in your hair, and he says, 
‘Throw that doddering fool out. I want 
young men here.’ No, my boy, not the 
newspaper game. You and I must have a 
long talk.” 

They had it. It was five by the little 
clock on Holley’s desk when the editor 
finally stood up and closed his scrapbook. 

““Come on,” he said. “I’m taking you 
to the Oasis for dinner.” 

Eden went gladly. At one of the tables 
opposite the narrow counter, Paula Wen- 
dell sat alone. 

“Hello,” she greeted them. ‘‘Come over 
here. I felt in an expansive mood tonight 
had to have the prestige of a table.”” The Vy 


sat down opposite her. ‘ Did you find the 
day as dull as you expected?” inquired the 
virl of Eden. 

‘Very dull by contrast, after you left 
me,” he answered. 

“Try the chicken,” she advised. “ Born 
and raised right here at home, and the 
desert hen is no weak sister. Not so bad, 
however.”’ 

They accepted her suggestion. When the 
generously tilled platters were placed be 
fore them, Bob Eden squared away. 
‘Take to the lifeboats,’ he said. “I'm 
about to carve, and when I carve, it’s a 
case of women and children first.” 

Holley stared down at his dinner. 
“Looks like the same old ch 


sighed. “‘What wouldn't I give for a little 


icken, he 


home cooking?” 

** Qught to get married,”’ smiled the girl. 
**Am I right, Mr. Eden?” 

Eden shrugged. ‘I’ve known several 
poor fellows who got married, hoping to 
enjoy a bit of home cooking. Now they’re 
back in the restaurants, and the only differ- 
ence is they've got the little woman along. 
Double the check and half the pleasure.” 

“Why all this cynicism?” asked Holley. 

“Oh, Mr. Eden is very much opposed to 
marriage,”’ the girl said. ‘‘He was telling 
me today.” 

“Just trying to save her,” Eden ex- 
plained. ‘‘By the y, do you know this 
Wilbur who's won her innocent, trusting 
heart?”’ 

“Wilbur?” asked Holley blankly. 

“He will persist in calling Jack out of 
{ “It’s his disre- 
spectful way of referring to my fiancé.” 

Holley glanced at the ring. ‘‘ No, I don’t 
need. “I certainly 
congratulate him, though.” 

“So do I,” Eden returned—‘‘on his 


nerve. However, I oughtn’t to knock Wil- 





“V 





his name,” the girl said 


know him,” he annou 








bur. As I was Saying only this noon 

“‘Never mind,” put in the girl. ‘“‘ Wake 
up, Will. What are you thinking about?”’ 

Holley started. ‘I was thinking of a 
dinner I had once at Mouquin’s,” he re- 
plied. ‘*Closed up now, I hear. Gone like 
all the other old landmarks—-the happy 
stations on the five-o’clock cocktail route. 
You know, I wonder sometimes if I'd like 
New York today.” 

He talked on of the old Manhattan he 
had known. In what seemed to Bob Eden 
no time at all, the dinner hour had passed 
As they were standing at the cashier's desk 
the boy noted for the first time a stranger 
lighting a cigar near by. He was, from 
his dress, no native—a small, studious- 
looking man with piercing eyes. 

“‘Good evening, neighbor,” Holley said 

“How are you””’ answered the stranger. 

*“Come down to look us over?” the editor 
asked, thinking of his next issue. 

“Dropped in for a call on the kangaroo 
rat,” replied the man. ‘I understand 
there’s a local variety whose tail measures 

Continued on Page 125 
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Continued from Page 122 “Search me,” answered Holley. “It cer 

three millimeters longer than any hitherto tainly looks that way, doesr t St 

recorded loudly vocal, Louie Wong climbed into the 
“Oh,” returned Holley. “One of those back seat of the flivver and Bob Eden te 

fellows, eh? We get them all—beetle men his place at the wheel. ** Watch your step 

and butterfly men, mouse and gopher men. boy,”’ advised Holley “See you soon 

Drop round to the office of the Times some Good night.” 

day and we'll have a chat.” Bob Eden started the car, and wit 
** Delighted,” said the little naturalist. Louie Wong set out on the strangest ride of 

a “Well, look who’s here!”’ cried Holle y his life. 

suddenly. Bob Eden turned and saw en- The moon had not yet risen; the stars, 

’ tering the door of the Oasis a thin little wan and far-off and unfriendly, were devoid 

Chinese who seemed as old as the desert. f 





So ee er a ee 


— Te ee 











f light. They climbed between the moun- 
His face was the color of a beloved meer- tains, and that mammoth doorway led 
schaum pipe, his eyes beady and | seemingly to a black and threatening in- 
**Louie Wong,” Holley explained. ‘“‘Back ferno that Eden could sense but could not 














from San Francisco, eh, Louie?” see. Down the rocky road and onto the 

“‘Hello, boss,” said Louie, in a high sandy floor of the desert they crept along: 

shrill voice. “‘ My come back.” out of the dark beside the way gleamed 

“Didn't you like it up there?’’ Holley little yellow eyes, flashing hatefully for a 

persisted. moment, then vanishing forever. Like the 

} “San Flancisco no good,’’ answered ugly ghosts of trees that had died, the 
q Louie. “All time lain dlop on nose. My  Joshuas writhed in agony, casting deformed 





‘um heah.’ appealing arms aloft. And constant; 
**Going back to Madden's, eh?” Holley hey rode on, muttered the weird voice of 
inquired. Louie nodded. ‘‘ Well, here’s a the old Chinese on the back seat, mourn 
































bit of luck for you, Louie. Mr. Eden is’ the passing of his friend, the death of the 
going out to the ranch presently and you | bird Tony. 
can ride with him.”’ 30b Eden's nerves were steady, but he 
“Of course,” assented Eden. was glad when the lights of Madden’s ranch 
| ‘Catch ’um hot tea. You wait jus’ litta shone with a friendly glow ahead. He left 
time, boss,’’ said Louie, sitting up to the oad and went to open the 
counter. twig was cau In 
‘We'll be down in front of the hotel,”’ got it open, 
Holley told him. The three of them went to the car, drove into the 
out. The little naturalist followed and feeling of deep relief, he swep 
slipped by them, disappearing in the night. barn. Charlie Chan was waitir 
Neither Holley nor Eden spoke. When _ of the headlights. 
they reached the hotel they stopped. “Hello, Ah Kim,”’ Eden called. ‘Got a ° 
“I’m leaving you now,” Paula Wendell little playmate for you in the back seat / fa 
said. ‘I have some letters to write.” Louie Wong has come back to his desert.” RU S C O sZo § niche) 
** Ah, yes,”” Eden remarked. ‘* Well, don’t He leaped to the ground. All was silence in 
forget—my love to Wilbur.” the rear of the car. ‘‘Come on, Louie,” he e 
“These are business letters,’ she an- cried. ‘‘ Here we are.” M Car stopped In 44 feet 
swered severely. ‘Good night.”’ He stopped, a sudden thrill of horror in y 
4 The girl went inside. ‘‘So Louie’s back,” his heart. In the dim light he saw that , il ¢ i | 
Eden said. ‘‘That makes a pretty situa- Louie had slipped to his knees and that his going 25 ml es an 10Uur : 
y tion.” head hung limply over the door at the left 


‘‘What’s the matter?’ Holley asked. “Wait,” said Charlie Chan. I get 
’ se o8 fe oan ‘ . afhe ver said a ° sire Thnes extra ae 2 
‘**Louie may have a lot to tell. flash light. H* the traffic cop ever said to you: qui Those extra 1 ; 
: ‘So your rakes don't |} i yo re practical ntee of safet 
‘**Perhaps. But when he shows up at his He went, while Bob Eden stood fixed and oe ot . "ores oreh w : a wae cielo gs _ ; 
? . ‘ ont , that it? Tell me, young feller, do y 
l lat ab Chi > il be rightened in his tracks cklyv the effi- ad ’ zg , 1 ie 
old job—what about harlie? He'll be frigh ened in his track Quickly the eff lek: thals Gr cocun? ust whan Brakes wl 
kicked out and I'l! be alone on the big cient Charlie returned and made a hast) : : , 


1en Wet, too 


. ag ; : . you think you are anyway, off in the RUSCO is an all-weat! ning. It 
scene. Somehow, I don’t feel I know my examination with the light sob Eden saw ‘ 
a ’ : ; ‘ i : country somewhere? etc., et t top your ar in wet e! 

lines. a gash in the side of Louie’s old coat-—a : ; S. It 

“T never thought ol that, replied the gash that was bordere d wit} somethir y wet Save yourself the embarrassment of a nenieat anne ‘ ‘ 6 

’ . . * ’ | , ¢ ’ 

editor. ‘However, there’s plenty of work and dark bawling out in public by installing Rus: effect. It kee Saf 
for two boys out there when Madden’s in “Stabbed in the side, said Charli Brake Lining 


id ; ac » ha’l . > } } , ss TT _ 
residence. I imagine he'll keep them both. calmly. Dead —like Tony After a test of the stopping qualities 
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tions from now until doomsday and never impossible!” cnn tite sete I stopped my joesn’t charge y Wh 
. . , . . mr) ~ ‘ . 4 ‘ 4 r br t he 
learn a thing. But Charlie—that’s another Out of the shadows came Martin Thorn, Marmon Checker Cab with two-wheel Your 5rat 
matter. his pale face gleaming in the dusk. ‘* What's brakes lined with Rusco Lining in 43 F _ “7 én 
They waited, and presently Louie Wong all this?” he asked. ‘Why, it’s Louie! feet going at 25 miles an ho ' ' R repair man 
came shuffling down the street, a cheap lit- What's happened to Louie ~ si ' phosss0g 
, , 7 Pat) 1 ' . a Stopping in 43 feet at 2 mule in t i wh i : xpert in sul 
tle suitcase in one hand and a full paper He bent over the door of the car and the , ' , 
> ii : gay ‘ npc bgp hage hour 1s 12 feet quicker than police re ecial mechanical eq ment that 
bag in the other. busy flash light in the hand of Charlie Chan oe ¢ an te 
“What you got there, Louie?” Holley shone for a moment on his back. Across : on neeel 
asked. He examined the bag. 3 the dark coat was a long tear—a tear such 
se . : ; | Rusco Products 
eh as might have been made in the coat of on un aat LININ R B 1 , . 
om 17) ’ 99 : ts of : a 4 - N ( rah Lining resi Vater, 
Tony like ’um banana,” the old man climbing hurriedly through a barbed-wire (ieseeneal on leses bend) ae all lite. a itn It will : 
explained. ‘‘ Pleasant foah Tony.” fence Emergency Brakes for Fords asad “nee “erie ey R 
Eden and y looked at each other “This is terrible,” Thorn said. “Just a 4 OL Ser silver cross-ba 
a ¢ a : - anc o ords eT « ) 
“Louie.” said the editor gen ‘poor minute—I must get Mr. Madden Asbestos-and-Wire Clutch a “ bral t 
Tony’s dead.” He ran to the house, and Bob Eden stood grecine ara +} a S t 
. . . ° . - . " . - Oo acing op > Rartl t 
Anyone who believes the Chinese face is with Charlie Chan by the body of Louis | Endless Fan Belts B Inspect . Protect 
always expressionless should have seen Wong eye a fia The R 1M ( i 
% 1 ¢ 1 . 9° . : sie ais or every purpose rt = b 
Louie’s then. A look of mingled pain and “* Charlie whispered the boy huskily bestos” for trucks; and “SS [=| M t ( Est 
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‘ rE cont > = > ret at . “ara car Lat rin in 7 rn’s coat?’ to prevent chatter 7 } , J 
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into a flood of language that needed no ““Most certainly,”” answered Chan. ‘ ee m Cl At 
translator. It was profane and terrifying. observed it. What did I quote to you tl 
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have thoroughly dried they are adobe 
bricks; and when they are stacked up in a 
wall, the wall immediately takes on a ven- 
erable, mellow and moth-eaten appearance 
that other materials acquire only after a 
century or so of use. With proper care, 
moreover, the wall will last for 150 years 
and more, so that as a building material it 
is nothing at which to sneeze. 

The California missions became the eco- 
nomic centers of the Pacific Coast. The 
good fathers and their thousands of Indian 
neophytes raised wheat and hemp and 
cattle, tanned hides, made tallow, soap, 
leather articles and furniture, and bragged 
a good deal about the climate of the spots 
in which their various missions were lo- 
cated—-as may be seen from the fact that 
the fathers of the Mission of Our Lady of 
Solitude, which was established in the beau- 
tiful Salinas Valley in 1791, obtained a 
rrant to some adjacent hot springs and 
modestly named the grant Eternal Para- 
dise, even though they had no real estate 
to sell. 

To house their various activities they 
constructed other buildings, always along 
the simple architectural lines that had 
proved eminently satisfactory under some- 
what similar conditions in Spain and 
Mexico. 

With the country thus opened up, and 
with news of the California climate scat- 
tered freely through Spain and Mexico, va- 
rious gentlemen of high degree secured 
political appointments, or grants of land 
about the size of a second-class Balkan 
nation, and migrated to California to live 
in the comfort to which they had been ac- 
customed. They built haciendas and ranch 
houses out of adobe bricks—low, rambling 
buildings with walled courtyards in which 
the residents could have privacy when 
they wished it; buildings so constructed as 
to be warm in cool weather and cool in 
warm weather; buildings with no porches, 
projections, bell towers, handrails, stair- 
cases, awnings, chimneys, arches or other 
dewflickers that were not absolutely neces- 
sary in order to insure the comfort and 
well-being of the persons for whom they 
were built. 


Decay of the Missions 


Following these things, in the course of 
time, came the discovery of gold in Cali- 
fornia, the influx of eager fortune hunters 
and home seekers from Iowa, Nebraska, 
Illinois, Indiana and even more effete 
Eastern centers, a rapid series of violent 
real-estate booms, the development of the 
Iowa-picnic idea, the opening of the oil 
fields, the jazz and madness of the movie 
age and the rush of automobiles and tin- 
can tourists to all sections of the state, in- 
cluding those remote regions that not even 
Father Junipero Serra had been able to 
reach. 

Along with them came the cupola era. In 
1845 all the missions were sold by the 
Government; and as soon as they were de- 
prived of the watchful care of the good 
fathers they began to decay with the ut- 
most enthusiasm. 

In the eyes of the representatives of the 
cupola era who settled in the sections for- 
merly dominated by the missions, the 
missions and their surrounding structures 
had all the interest and charm of a lot of 
town dumps. Through their muddy minds 
there may have passed an occasional specu- 
lation as to why any human being should 
have voluntarily spent his days in the 
equivalent of what seemed to them to be 
large mud packing boxes; but for the most 
part they were content to steer visitors 
apologetically away from the crumbling 
walls of the missions and proudly call their 
attention to the new town jail, modeled 
along the lines of the pumping station at 
Onion Falls, Ohio. 





All up and down the beautiful valieys of 
California, from the Sacramento and San 
Joaquin to the Santa Maria and Santa 
Ysabel, pushing out in every direction 
from California’s magically growing cities, 
and rearing themselves along the cliffs and 
beaches and rolling hill slopes that border 
her shore line, appeared the peculiarly 
shaped and colored structures of the cupola 
era. 

They ranged from pure cupola to cupola 
with Doric, Japanese, Ionic, Colonial, 
Gothic, Chinese, baronial, Pullman car and 
mongrel influences. 
structed along lines designed to cope with 
the snows of Alpine meadows, elbowed 





Swiss chalets, con- 


dak bungalows, whose structural peculiari- 
ties originated through the necessity of 
fighting the torrential rains and the steamy 
heat of equatorial India. 


Ye Olde Mission Shoppe 


The property owner who went to sleep in 
the evening, proud of a $50,000 residence in 
the Norwegian manner, might awake in the 
morning to find that his neighbor had 
started to build a $3000 imitation of a for- 
tified Norman castle out of cedar shakes 
and sheet tin. Occasionally a Californian 
newly arrived from the cultured East 
would inherit or acquire an ancient adobe 
house of the sort that was originally built 
for comfort and long service. It usually 
proved to be too substantial and livable to 
be destroyed, but its simplicity could not 
be tolerated in the cupola era. Its owner 
would therefore add several cupolas and 
gables where they would be most conspic- 
uous and least useful, attach a few pergolas 
to its more prominent sides, nail several 
yards of fretwork in all available places, and 
succeed fairly well in giving it the general 
appearance of a steamboat waiting room on 
the Volga River. 

The gay and open-hearted freedom of 
the Golden West was keenly felt on every 
hand. As the supply of automobiles in- 
creased in the land, garages, filling stations 
and hot-dog stands were breezily erected 
in close proximity to the front doors of ex- 
pensive and heavily cupolaed residences. 
The California scenery was gayly embel- 
lished with roadside signboards extolling 
the virtues of various lubricating and fuel 
oils, corsets, baking powder, automobiles, 
egg noodles, pancake flour, hostelries, 
canned goods, artificial hair and other com- 
modities. 

It was quite apparent that if any one of 
the modern cupolites had been able to 
change places with Father Junipero Serra, 
he would have built the missions in the 
architectural style frequently used for fire- 
engine houses in the suburbs of Boston 
around the year 1890, and plastered the old 
Spanish King’s Highway with large sign- 
boards inscribed with the Castilian equiva- 
lent for “Ye Olde San Juan Capistrano 
Mission Shoppe. The best frijoles west of 
Madrid. Fine leather work, beadwork and 
Indian relics our specialty. A nifty place 
for nifty people. Discerning tourists ac- 
commodated. Two pesos ye night and 
uppe.”’ 

] 


long about 1895 there appeared faint 


stirrings, as the saying goes, of revolt 
against the total submersion of California 
in the cupola era. The Landmarks Club 
came into existence under the leadership of 
Charles F. Lummis, author, explorer and 
newspaper man, and began to agitate in 
shrill but apparently futile tones for the 
preservation of the decaying Spanish mis- 
sions of California. The Landmarks Club 
and its supporters went around talking 
about the architectural perfection of the 
missions, and a large body of Californians 
thought they were crazy. 

They talked about sentiment and the 
romance that clustered around the old 

Continued on Page 128 
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(Continued from Page 126) 
missions—the romance that was being 
choked and destroyed by the machine- 
made, the commonplace, the standardized, 
the characterless and the dull; the romance 
of the crusaders of the sword and the cross 
who clanked along El Camino Real to 
Santa Barbara and Monterey and other 
drowsy beauty spots long before the red- 
coats took the road to Lexington and Con- 
cord; the romance of the tall red galleons 
from the Philippines that cruised homeward 
along the hills and beaches and shifting 
sand dunes and sheer cliffs of California, 
dodging the harrying guns of Sir Francis 
Drake, long before the Pilgrim Fathers 
drove their little wave-racked craft behind 
the bleak and barren tip of Cape Cod. 

The Landmarks Club people then went 
at the matter from another angle. They 
solicited help for the missions on the ground 
that history and beauty have a high market 
value; that all the money and all the brains 
and all the energy in America cannot build 
another San Juan Capistrano or Santa 
Barbara Mission, or another century-old 
adobe house, and surround it with the at- 
mosphere of a Father Junfpero Serra or of 
the hospitality and joyousness which the 
aristocracy of Spain brought to their Cali- 
fornia adobe haciendas during the pastoral 
period of the Spanish grants. 

Each year, they pointed out, hundreds 
of thousands of persons visited the rapidly 
disappearing ruins of the missions and his- 
torical adobe houses, such as the De la 
Guerra adobe at Santa Barbara and the 
adobe hacienda at Camulos, midway be- 
tween Los Angeles and Ventura, that was 
immortalized when Helen Hunt Jackson 
made it the home of her beautiful and 
warm-hearted heroine, Ramona. In the 
years to come, they carefully explained, 
countless millions would come to California 
to see these relics of California’s age of 
romance, and each one of the millions would 
leave a certain amount of money to be dis- 
tributed among the Californians in the 
clothing, grocery, trucking and suchlike 
businesses. Consequently the preservation 
of these things would be of great material 
advantage to the entire state. 

‘‘Beauty and sane sentiment,” insisted 
Mr. Lummis, “ 
good ethics. Carelessness, ugliness, blind 
materialism are bad business. The ideal 
lasts longer than anything you can buy or 
sell or build. And romance is the greatest 
riches of any people.” 


are good business, as well as 


Looking for Spain in America 


This argument caused the Californians to 
look at the ancient missions with a new and 
somewhat reluctant respect. It even caused 
them to dig meditatively into their pockets 
and contribute to the preservation of the 
missions. In 1916, twenty-one years after 
the Landmarks Club had started its work, 
there was an assemblage of 7000 people at 
the San Fernando Mission in the San Fer- 
nando Valley, back of Los Angeles. The 
enormous monastery and church had been 
reroofed and saved by the efforts of those 
who had broken away from the chains of 
the cupola era. 

In spite of the gradual awakening of Cali- 
fornia residents to the commercial value of 
the missions, the awakening of the same 
people to the value of the state’s architec- 
tural heritage was delayed. In 1914, for ex- 
ample, a distinguished American architect, 
George Washington Smith, who had 
studied in Europe for several years, re- 
turned to America shortly after the out- 
break of the war. The turmoil and the 
nerve-destroying noise and the architec- 
tural mediocrity of Eastern cities filled him 
with slow shooting pains. He therefore de- 
cided that he would proceed to California, 
where the Spaniards had left their architec- 
tural imprint, in the belief that he could be 
happier in an atmosphere that the Span- 
iards had transplanted to America some 
centuries ago. 

So he proceeded to California, nourish- 
ing this pleasing thought during the jour- 
ney; and when he arrived in California he 
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descended eagerly from the train, hastened 
out into the countryside and peered hither 
and yon for the atmosphere of Spain in 
America. To his surprise and bewilder- 
ment, there wasn’t any. The missions, it is 
true, were there, most of them far removed 
from the beaten track, and as crumbled in 
spots as a secondhand birthday cake in 
which a birthday party has been delving for 
the concealed ring, coin and thimble. But 
there was a total dearth of gracious and 
plainly severe adobe residences in whose 
flower, vine and tree filled patios and on 
whose wide verandas the happy residents 
dozed in the sun, and smoked and lounged 
and made love and trained their dogs, as de- 
scribed in the works of Helen Hunt Jack- 
son. 

There were frequent traces 
Rumanian atmosphere in some of the 
dwellings, and neo-Hoboken, and cock 
eyed Tudor, and late Revere Beach, and 
Keokuk mansard, and what not; but of the 
true California-Spanish atmosphere there 
was hardly a touch, pinch or whisker 


of Swedish- 


Bavarian Castles in Spain 


Smith consequently settled down in Santa 
sarbara and built himself a fairly inexpen- 
sive home in exactly the style that the 
Spaniards, back in the eighteenth century, 
had found best adapted to life in California 
in general. All useless ornament was ban 
ished from it. 
towers, gables and fretwork as an infant 
frog is free from hair. 

This house was no sooner exposed to pub- 
lic view than cries of ‘‘I want a house like 
that!” began to go up. There is little use 
in speculating concerning the reason. The 
years of persistent endeavor on the part of 
a comparatively few lovers of beauty tosave 
the old missions may have had something 
to do with it; 
atrocities of the cupola era may have been 


t was as free from cupolas, 


a silent revolt against the 


simmering in many breasts for many years, 
waiting only for a spark to cause it to burst 
into violent eruption; the time may merely 
have been ripe. 
Whatever the cause, t 

residences in the genuine California-Spanish 
or Mexican-Spanish style took shape; and 
California was fortunate 


he movement for 


enough to be 
blessed with young architects who were 
able to meet the demand with work that 
closely approximated perfection in purity 
of line and beauty of proportion 

This sudden emergence from the archi- 
tectural swamps and miasmas of the cupola 
era was not accomplished without a cer 
tain amount of mud spattering and side 
slipping. Inthe beginning each individual 
who struggled up toward decent thin 
forced to play a lone hand. If he had an 
able architect who had thoroughly familiar- 
ized himself with the 


California-Spanish architecture, he found 


gS was 


traditions of 


himself the owner of a good house. Too 
often, however, when his house was fin 
ished, the adjoining property was pur 
chased by a gentleman whose mind was 
still cluttered with the fripperies and cob- 
webs and garbage and junk heaps of the cu- 
pola era, 

He therefore went ahead and completed 
a lovely miniature castle in the best Ba- 
varian beer-cellar manner or a snug little 
villa with an Egyptian-tomb motif. 

Or an amiable soul with a subnormal sen- 
sitiveness moved up on the other side and 
placed a hip-roofed and squeak-hinged ga- 
rage in such a position that it towered over 
the immediate foreground like a Sierra 
Madre mountain. 

And too often, unfortunately, a home 
carefully designed by an architectural gen- 
ius and constructed by an honest contrac- 
tor so that it conformed in every way to the 
best traditions of California-Spanish archi- 
tecture would find itself burlesqued on the 
adjoining property, a year or two later, by a 
home in the cupola-Spanish or Hollywood 
jazz-Spanish manner. 

Between 8 and 10 per cent of the pe ople 
who build homes, according to the records, 
are willing to part with the small amount of 
extra money that is needed to enlist the 
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services of an architect. The rest of them 
depend on their own plans or on plans exe- 
cuted in spare moments by their contrac- 
tors or carpenters. 

Jetween, therefore, the ideas of movie 
mad and noise-intoxicated persons as to 
what constituted California-Spanish archi 
tecture, the product of architects who were 
willing to cater to the mussy ideas of clients 
afflicted wit! 


minds, and the shocking architectural out- 


were stil] 


who cupola-era 
put of some contractors and builders who 


knew as little about California-Spanis} 
architecture as they did about the mating 
customs of the tube-nosed fruit bat of New 
Guinea and North Australia 


whien 


concerning 


very lew persons Know anything 


at all—California’s constantly increasing 
numbers of beautiful homes in California- 
Spanish style were counterbalanced by regi- 
ments of near-Spanish houses that would 
have made any hacienda owner of the olden 
days take to his bed with a sick headache or 
a touch of the Majorcan zing. 

The builders of nez 
addicted to certain peculiar symbols that 
apparently typified Spanish architecture to 
them. They seemed to think that 


or stucco, instead of being applied smooth] 


-Spanish homes were 





cement 





y 
and simply to outer and inner walls, had to 
be applied in various tricky ways. They 
ry reds and 
arsenical greens and hang-over browns and 
Awnings had to be at- 
W indows al d 
doors had to sprout little tile-covered eye- 
brows and mustaches. In cases of very 
tricky and elaborate houses, they were em- 


bellished with bell towers that held no bells. 


had to be colored in strawber 





poisonous blues. 
tached to them with spears. 


The Advantages of Zoning 


The origin of some of the symbols that 
represent Spanish ar 
lave not yet emerged from the cupola 
An effort 


near-Spanish 


nitecture In minds 








that 
era is extremely difficult to trace 
was made to discover where 
architects had picked up the idea that the 
awnings of a Spanish home ought to be sup- 
So far as can be learned, 
the first builder to use the spear-supported 
awning had come across the old Biblical] pic- 
ture showing a gentleman and his family 
seated under a Biblical pup tent in the lee of 
a desert grapevine, in which the front flap 
of the Biblical pup tent is held up by a pair 
of spears. The idea of the spears appeale: 
to the builder, and he used it, and it sprea 
like wildfire to every city and town an 


the work o 


ported by spears. 





country village corner wher 
the Spaniards in California was being aped 
by persons who had no idea what the Span- 
iards did. 


As a result of all these thi it | t 


hpeyar;r oO 





dawn on persons of taste and intelligence 


that they had as much right to be protected 


from a neighbor who wished to erect an 


ugly residence or an architectur: 


ug] y rotten 





garage in close proximity to them, and thus 


hundreds if not thousands of dollars 


Silas! 
trom the value of their properties, as they 
would have to be protected from a neighbor 
who deposited his trash on the edges of their 


property, or built a glue factory under their 


ing-room windows, or was otherwise 
guilty of offensive practices that destroyed 


in his neignborhnood, 





les H. Cheney is a city 


nas written numerous city 





zoning laws and ordinance 
‘alifornia, Oregon and other states. He 
points out that as recently as the Spanish- 
American War there was no control ove 

the use of property in American ci 


towns. Any such ¢ 
rise to squawks of prote 


American!’” Not many years after, how- 
American cities had accepted 


city-zoning laws that regulated the heig! 





1 would have given 





: geey 
and cries Ol 





ever, many 


t 


I t} © lot covered 


ff buildings and the area of 

There was still a feeling that no one had 
the right to say that an American citizen 
couldn't build what he pleased where 
and it was generally believed that 
the town which attempted to stop a man 
from using property as he saw fit would 
promptly be blasted by a bolt from the 


Great White Father at Washington. 





ie 


pleased; 
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Nevertheless, only a few n e yea 


elapsed before towns with intelligent lead- 


ership were accepting residenlial zoning 


They were protecting residential districts 


by excluding such matters as industria 
plants, stabies, yurages, ware! ses, luun 
dries, and so on; and they were protecting 
industries by excluding such annuyances a 


the small-home owner who emits frequer 


roars of protest ar d refuse r 
ich industrial necessities 
hauling pavements, extra ( 





industrial waste, high-pressure 


extra fire protection, sidewalk spur tracks, 


elevated sidewalks for delivery, and other 
advantages that more 
competing manufacturers obtain without 
question. 


Without such zoning the owners of resi- 





dential property on the edges o 
sections are perpetually letting their prop- 
slip into slums in the expectation of 


selling to a manufactt 





real estate are constantly sufferi 





encroachment of undesirable businesses on 
a good residential neighborhood, a good 


a} 





artment-house neighborhood or a good 


business-income-bearing neighborhood. Ir 





vestors, banks, mortgage-loan companie 


the small-home owner, the renter, and bot} 


capital and labor were years awaking 
what was biting them with such ] 
and severity; but when they finally awoke 
they ali screamed loudly lor zone ordl- 
nances 

People of otherwise high intelligence have 
been equally slow in waking to the evils ol 
ugly buildings. 

‘So far,” Mr. Cheney, “no #s- 
tT? tT} 


thetic questions have been involved in the 


Says 


matter of zoning. The thing has been 


purely economic and social. Since we have 
} 


wen forced to live together closely, we can- 


not have peace and comfort in living unless 
we can agree to give up some of our looser 
, 


t 


The future w 


rignts. see the wstnetic 


Values of t 


iving —the so-called amenities of 


life —-as fully and carefully safeguarded as 
the economic and social side of life is being 
safeguarded in many communities by zon- 
ing ordinances. 

“This will be done by group action; com- 
munities will get together and agree on a 
committee of architects, engi 


men who shall pass on ali 


neers and lay- 





plans of new 
buildings, and say whether they are reason- 
ably decent in design. This, after all, is not 
greatly different from the present situation, 
which present the 

building plans to a committee for judgment 


requires persons to 


as to the safety of the buildings.” 


In Search of Beauty 


passing that 


It might be remarked ir 
there are a number of determined individ 
uals on the Pacific Coast who declare pa 


sionately that one can be conscious of as 


much ugliness through the ears as throug} 


the eyes; that the nerve-shattering roars 


explosions and squeals of countless motors 


that make modern life a ceaseless din are 
relic of the cupola era that is as inexcus 
able as ugly dwellir 


rs, unsigt tly and over 


prominent garages and view-destroying 
signboards: and that the person who Is so 


re as to make 





rel f th general! ] 
careless ol the general wel 





such noises will be roug} handled in ¢ 


lized communities in another ten 
At any rate, the trend toward the safe 


vears 








e has grow) 


& 





guarding of the amenities of | 
30 strong in some se 
almost to submerge the upola era and its 
atrocities. Let us consider, 


for example, the 
tumbling, rolling, canyon-cut range of hills 
that extends from Hollywood out past Bey 

erly Hills to the sea. As recently as 1920, 
which was approximately the year when 
the California revulsion against the cupola 
era began to gather genuine momentum, 
the land in these hills was regarded as hav- 
ing little vaiue. The flat land at the base of 
the hills was the only land that was re- 
garded as the proper place for home sites; 
and some real-estate men, in an effort to 
create additional interest in the flat land, 
gave away a hillside lot with every lot sold 
on the flat land. 
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Then came the craving for beauty and 
the longing to be free of the standardized 
crowds and machine-made houses that are 
common to all cities that passed through 
the cupola era; and as a result of this crav- 
ing, people moved up into the hills and gob- 
bled up home sites 

Today the lots on the flat land have in- 
creased comparatively little in value in the 
past few years, while the land in the hills 
has shot up to prices ranging from $5000 to 
$20,000 an acre 

In and out and around the crest of the 
hills, from Hollywoodland to the cliffs of 
Santa Monica Bay, runs a boulevard known 
as the Mulholland Drive. 

It is customary for excitable Californians 
to point out sundry stretches of California 
road as being more beautiful than certain of 
Europe’s famous roads. This is largely 
bunk, since every beautiful road has cer- 
tain characteristics that set it apart from 
all other roads. It is impossible to state 
with any accuracy that the Corniche Drive, 
which swings high in air above the Mediter- 
ranean and such jewel towns as Cap Men- 
tone and Monte Carlo and Monaco, is more 
or less beautiful than the great military 
road that climbs in dizzy and interminable 
zigzags from the bottle-necked harbor of 
Cattaro over the frowning sides of Mt. 
Lovchen and into the heart of Montenegro, 
or than the other great military road that 
cuts across the ashen mountains of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina and coasts down the 
cypress-covered Dalmatian mountainsides 
to the water-lapped walls and towers of 
Ragusa and the pearly haze of the Adriatic. 

These, I believe, are the three greatest 
scenic roads of Europe; and to my way of 
thinking, the Mulholland Drive, twisting 
now toward the great Los Angeles Plain, 
the pale-blue ocean and the deeper blue of 
Catalina Island, and now toward the fertile 
San Fernando Valley and the towering bulk 
of the Coast Range that forms a mighty 
back drop for it, deserves to rank with 
these three roads as one of the world’s beau- 
tiful scenic spectacles. 

So, for that matter, does the road that 
rides the crest of the hills above Santa Bar- 
bara, looking down on one side to the great 
amphitheater in which Santa Barbara lies 
smiling out at the sea and the soft blue 
flanks of the Channel Islands, and on the 
other side to the mighty slopes of the Santa 
Ynez Mountains and the Sierra Madre. 


Cooperative Restrictions 


And having embarked on this subject, it 
might be well to soothe the feelings of any 
supersensitive Californians and go the 
whole hog, in a manner of speaking, by stat- 
ing that no five European countries can 
produce a fraction of the scenic beauties 
that escaped unscathed from the vandals of 
the cupola era and that are spread before 
the traveler in every section of California 
thousand-hued deserts, snow-capped moun- 
tain ranges, hidden valleys, orange groves, 
innumerable varieties of seashore, mighty 
forests, and any other variety of scenery in 
its most emphatic form that anyone cares 
to name. 

That, however, is a slight digression from 
the matter in hand. In the hills stretching 
from Hollywood past Beverly Hills to 
Santa Monica there are 70,000 acres of land. 
Already the hills are dotted with beautiful 
homes, constructed by sworn enemies of the 
cupola era; and persons who know the real- 
estate situation say that not many more 
years will elapse before all the hill slopes 
will be covered with the largest assortment 
of beautiful homes ever concentrated in a 
similarly sized stretch of territory. They 
their deductions on the fact that the 
owners of the 70,000 acres of hills have 
signed a declaration of restrictions, and 
that by the declaration nobody can build 
anywhere on the entire 70,000 acres with- 
out first submitting his plans to a well- 
remunerated board of architecture consist- 
ing of two architects appointed by the 
American Society of Architects, Southern 
California Chapter, one engineer appointed 
by the Southern California Chapter of the 
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American Institute of Civil Engineers, one 
landscape architect appointed by the 
Southern California Architectural Associa- 
tion and one layman appointed by the land- 
owners. 

On another of Los Angeles, on a 
swelling promontory jutting boldly into the 
Pacific, is the infant resort of Palo Verde. 

The ever-spreading determination to be 
free from the cupola era resulted, in Palo 
Verde, in the most rigid of architectural 
restrictions under the guidance of Charles 
H. Cheney, the city planner, and Frederick 
Law Olmsted, the landscape architect. 
These restrictions are good until 1960, with 
automatic extension for successive twenty- 
year periods thereafter, unless changed by 
two-thirds of the property owners. By 
their terms every building plan must be 


side 


submitted to an art jury, which has a $300,- | 


000 endowment to make sure that its in- 
terest won’t slacken. There is also a 
community association, in which every 


building lot has one vote, and this associa- 
tion owns 700 acres of park within the 
resort, including shore line, golf links and 


school sites. 
Freedom From Billboards 


No billboards, advertising signs or for- 
sale signs are permitted to be erected; all 
necessary store and. business signs must 
have the approval of the art jury; no poul- 
try, horses or cows can be kept near other 
residences without special permits from the 
Community Home Association; industries, 
asylums and nuisance businesses are pro- 
hibited; no trees more than twenty feet in 
height can be cut down without the consent 
of the park department; home owners are 
obliged to erect their garages in locations 
that will prove least obtrusive and objec- 
tionable to adjoining property owners; and 
every possible precaution has been taken to 
preserve the views of ocean and mountains, 
to increase the natural beauty of the land 
with trees and shrubbery, and to make sure 
that the home of no resident can ever be 
damaged by an unsightly or undesirable 
structure. Nearly every structure that 
rises in Palo Verde is exactly the type of 
structure that the Spaniards would have 
built when they first came to California. 

The same insistence on the preservation 
of beauty, the adoption of suitable archi- 
tecture and the utter undesirability of per- 
sons who are willing to force poorly built 
and badly designed structures on their 
neighbors has gained an unbreakable foot- 
hold along the beautiful hill slopes and 
valleys in the shadow of Mt. Lowe and Mt 
Wilson on the outskirts of Pasadena 
Farther to the north, only a few hours south 
of San Francisco, one finds the same thing 
occurring on the historic Monterey Penin- 
sula. The ancient town of Monterey itself 
has interlarded its beautiful and well pre- 
served adobes with some of the most de- 
pressing products, in stores and homes, of 
the cupola era; but across the peninsula, 
where the hill slopes rise abruptly from the 
silver crescent of Pebble Beach, and the 
contorted limbs of the Monterey cypress 
cling desperately to their last stronghold, 
all the loveliness of one of California's love 
liest has been preserved by rigid 
restrictions; and all the genius of the mis 
sion builders has been perpetuated in homes 
to which California’s leading architects 
have devoted their talents. 

Greatest of all the examples of Califor 
nia’s war on the ugliness and stupidity of 
the cupola era, however, is found in the city 
of Santa Barbara. Of all the California 
towns Santa Barbara was possibly most 
suitably situated for a well-executed leap 
at the throat of the dullness and common- 
placeness and grime and turmoil that over- 
whelmed and strangled so much beauty, 
peace and civic character in almost every 
city in America. Lying in a bowl in the hills 
and facing the beautiful Channel Islands 
across a stretch of pearl-blue water, she was 
sheltered both from storms by land and 
storms by sea. Father Jun{fpero Serra built 
the great gray mission here, and the soldiers 
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Continued from Page 130 

of Spain were housed in a presidio near by. 
A town sprang up—- a beautiful town of low- 
roofed and wide-verandaed adobes, set in 
riotous masses of flowers, of picturesque 
streets looking out on the blue Pacific, and 
of tiny alleys leading into tree-shaded 
courts in which the sword repairers and the 
armor makers and the booterers and the 
mantilla makers offered their wares. Spurs 
clanked on the uneven cobbles;  close- 
shawled senoritas accompanied their duen- 
nas with downcast eyes; brown-robed 
Franciscans moved calmly through the 
crowds. Of all the famous brands of hospi- 
tality in old California, the hospitality of 
Santa Barbara was the most celebrated. 

Years passed, as years have a habit of 
doing. To the Santa Barbara slopes, look- 
ing out over the same pearl-blue strip of 
ocean to the same hazy-blue sides of the 
Channel islands, came Americans in search 
of warmth and peace and beauty— Amer- 
icans of wealth, traveled Americans of taste 
and culture and refinement. The town of 
Santa Barbara grew. On State Street 
Santa Barbara’s old Estado —rose business 
houses of smooth-textured brick and some- 
what poisonous-colored tile, and boxlike 
structures of wood with falsé square fronts. 
The street became a bucolic street; a new 
and raw and makeshift street; a hick street, 
as the saying goes. 

Some of the ancient adobes stood in the 
way of progress. Santa Barbara’s sterling 
business men looked at them indifferently, 
and mildly wondered whether a mud house 
had any value. Obviously not; so the 
houses vanished. Elaborate structures of 
nice smooth brick replaced them, or de- 
lightfully involved wooden structures with 
Gothic towers and late Etruscan porte- 
cochéres and medieval doorways and 
James K. Polk piazzas. 

The campaign tosave the missions spread 
up and down the state. The Community 
Arts Association came into existence in 
Santa Barbara in 1920 for the purpose of 
affording training and expression in drama 
and the allied arts. The members kept on 
rubbing the dust out of their eyes and 
watching a few more ancient adobes vanish 
before the heavy foot of progress. In 1921, 
the Community Arts Association started a 
music branch and watched the rise of a few 
more samples of cupola-era architecture. 
In 1922, the association started what is 
known as the Plans and Planting Com- 
mittee, and the work of rescuing Sant: 
Barbara from the engulfing fog of the cu- 
pola era was on in earnest. 


The Carnegie Grant 


It might be interpolated at this point 
that in October, 1922, the Carnegie Foun- 
dation made a grant of $25,000 a year for 
five years to the Community Arts As- 
sociation of Santa Barbara. Dr. Henry 
Pritchett, president of the Carnegie Foun- 
dation, explained that the income of the 
Carnegie endowment was for the general use 
of ‘promoting the advancement and diffu- 
sion of knowledge and understanding among 
the people of the United States.” 

“In making this grant,’’ said Doctor 
Pritchett, “‘the Carnegie corporation had 
in mind the direct work of the Community 
Arts Association in the community, both 
for the appreciation of beauty among its 
inhabitants in their homes, their gardens, 
their streets and public buildings, and also 
instruction to children in the schools, to 
youth and to adults in such selected courses 
as seemed most available for the use and 
instruction of the community. The direct 
purpose of the gift was to aid in establish- 
ing an association whose work would make 
for a wider appreciation of beauty on the 
one hand and for a trained and technical 
skill on the other. The trustees of the cor- 
poration believed that the accomplishment 
of these two objects could not fail to con- 
tribute to the usefulness and the happiness 
of the inhabitants not only of this city and 
of this region but of the country; and thata 
demonstration of a co6perative community 
arts association in one community would be 
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both stimulating and helpful to the same 
cause in other communities.” 

The association began its work by per- 
sistently dinning into the ears of Santa 
Barbara merchants the enormous comme! 
cial value that the city would have as a 
tourist attraction if it preserved in its shops 
and public buildings the Spanish tradi 
tions that it had inherited from Father Juni 
pero Serra and the Spaniards who built 
it. It then provided a great object lesson 
by expanding a group of old Spanish 
adobe houses~ dull and dilapidated-looking 
enough before the architectural wand of 
Jimmy Craig was waved over them — into 
El Paseo, a quadrangle of studios and 
shops that for beauty and picturesqueness 
is second to no group of small buildings in 
any country in the world. 


America the Beautiful? 


Travelers from all parts of the country 
promptly poured down the side street on 
which the entrance to EF] Paseo is located, 
and viewed with low cries of delight the tile- 
floored restaurant, the spotless white walls 
with their bright red roofs, the little bal 
conies and the grassy quadrangle, the art 
gallery where the city’s artists exhibit their 
work, the shops with leaded windows, the 
oftices and exhibits of the Plans and Plant- 
ing Committee, and its scores of ravishing 
and unexpected features. 

Here and there through the city a mer- 
chant remodeled his shop to conform to 
California-Spanish architecture. The Com- 
munity Arts Association worked out small- 
house plans in the Spanish style, and la- 
bored assiduously to make the community 
discard the ugly and retain only the good 
Ugliness and the ruining of the country’s 
natural beauty were persistently denounced 
as terrible and unforgivable sins. Working 
in conjunction with the National Com- 
mittee for the Restriction of Outdoor 
Advertising, the Community Arts Associa- 
tion saw that every resident in and visitor 
to Santa Barbara had directly put to him 
the query: ‘‘America the beautiful or 
the ugly?” 


“America,” said its bulletins, “lives to- 
day on wheels.” 

“The stream of automobile traffic swells 
at an incredible rate.” 

“Tt trails the commerce of the city along 
every highway.” 

“It turns our quiet roads of rural beauty 
into ugly business streets.”’ 

“If you would have America beautiful, 
tell business to respect beauty.” 

“Buy your gas from the best-looking 
filling station and your food from the 
stand that is attractive, not ugly.” 

“Insist that the signboards shall be 
swept off the landscape and confined to 
commercial districts, where they will not 
injure scenery, civic beauty or residential 


values.”’ 


By early 1925 the work of the Commu- 
nity Arts Association had borne such fruit 
that the aspect of the city had begun to 
change a little. 

Opposite Fl Paseo stood the white Span 
ish building of the Daily News. The 
Lobero Theater, the Little Town Club, 
the University Club -remodeled into pure 
Spanish beauty from one of the most hor- 
rible examples of cupola architecture ever 


seen and many private homes had given 
Santa Barbara a distinctive flavor 

A city-planning commission had worked 
out and adopted a zone ordinance which 
imposed restrictions as to the use and 
height of buildings, the location of private 
garages and kindred matters. The Santa 
Barbara papers were passionately advocat- 
ing architectural reforms. 

Late in March, 1925, the Santa Barbara 
Morning Press editorially queried the peo- 
ple of the city in the following pregnant 
words: 


“Jf every building along each side of 
State Street, from the wharf to the upper 
end, was in Colonial Mission, would it be 
worth anything to Santa Barbar: 
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FISHIN’ FOR FISKE 


(Continued from Page 15 


“slick’’ and leap viciously at the baited 
hooks. 

I know of few jobs harder than a day of 
bluefish trolling when the fish are biting. I 
have stood in the boat for hours hauling in 
one line after another, unhooking and cast- 
ing out again until I was utterly exhausted. 
In one morning I have worn out three pairs 
of workman’s canvas gloves at this task. 
When the schools are large, there may be 
many boats trolling in the same area. The 
fisherman must be careful then, not to cut 
across another’s lines, or to entangle his 
own. Bitter feuds have arisen over such 
accidents. Occasionally one may see a lone 
troller. He stands, facing backward in the 
stern of his boat, guiding it by holding the 
tiller between his knees. As he can only 
guess where he is heading, such a fisherman 
is a constant menace to others near by and 
is curtly discouraged. If a troller’s lines are 
cut by a carelessly operated boat the com- 
mon reprisal is to cut the offender’s lines 
by steering across them in turn. 

Occasionally Enoch and I found a school 
of bluefish that didn’t need trolling to at- 
tract them. Then we worked furiously. In 
the midst of such a school we used barbless 
hooks, for time was too precious to waste 
in working the barb out of a fish’s jaw. 
Landing the fish, flipping it from the hook, 
rebaiting and casting overboard became 
almost one motion and lasted without ces- 
sation until the school disappeared as 
mysteriously as it had come. 

Sometimes, though less often now than 
formerly, the hangry hoards of bluefish 
come close to shore. They may be heralded 
by a frightened vanguard of menhaden and 
other fish, so terrified that they leap onto 
the dry beach to escape their insatiable foes. 

In the old days the discovery of such a 
school meant that every man near the 
beach dropped whatever he was doing to 
hook or net bluefish. Near our town was a 
community famous for its piety. Old- 
timers there have told me that the arrival 
of a school of bluefish was enough to break 
up even their Sunday services. Somehow, 
in the midst of the sermon, word would 
spread that the bluefish were in. One by 
one, then, the deacons and elders walked 
furtively, with the soft, quiet tread of the 
leopard, toward the door, until the pastor 
was preaching to a congregation composed 
exclusively of scandalized womenfolk. But 
the pastor wasn’t worried. He knew his 
flock and his community. Down at the 
edge of the surf he could find those missing 
worshipers, engrossed, with hand line and 
net, in a business that was not beneath the 
earliest and best of the Disciples. 


The Boatman Turns Mechanic 


There were other than bluefish in the 
wide waters to which our chugging motor- 
boat bore us. The flashing bonito, like its 
cousin, the bluefish, an insatiable hunter; 
the striped bass, a strong, powerful fighter, 
which bites from April to November; the 
drum,a hard-tugging ground feeder; the cod, 
a winter fish, heavy but meek; the king- 
fish, swift and beautiful; the mackerel; the 
leaping tuna— all were played for or fought 
with out there among the wonders of the 
deep. Sometimes we saw whales, for they 
are by no means unknown off the Jersey 
Coast. We gave them wide steerageway. 

Today such small-boat shoresmen as 
Enoch and I are disappearing from the 
beaches. The industry is too big it has felt 
the grip of organized capital. Some are go- 
ing on the smacks and steam trawlers of the 
big fisheries, some are taking dull jobsashore, 
some-—-former comrades whisper-— are driv- 
ing sporty roadsters and buying expen- 
sive radios after running their small boats 
to and fro at dead of night between outlying 
boats from the Bahamas and darkened 
trucks ashore. With them will disappear, 
soon, many fear, the finest seaman of them 
all—the line fisherman from the daring, 
graceful fishing smacks. The bank trawler 


and the pound nets, they say, may ulti 
mately eliminate skilled labor from fishing 
and make of its hardy crews mere sea me 
chanics, tending boilers and winches, mend- 
ing nets and gutting the catch. Trawler 
skippers say they can develop satisfactory 
deck hands in one or two trips. It took a 
lifetime and possibly generations of salty 
forbears to make a hand-line fisherman. 

Perhaps this is as it should be, for no one 
doubts that modern methods are more effti- 
cient. Next to agriculture the fisheries are 
the most important source of human food, 
and the race grows ever larger and hungrier. 

Certainly the fish are helping to meet the 
demand in a variety of ways. They are 
eaten fresh. They are preserved by freez- 
ing, canning, salting, pickling, smoking. 
Those that are not edible are made into oil, 
fertilizer and meal. 

Isinglass is manufactured from the swim 
bladders of some fish. Skins from other 
are utilized for glue manufacture. The 
of sharks are tanned into leather 
are used, sometimes, in the manufacture 


Scales 
of pear! essence, 


Gregarious Fishermen 


Harvesting this yield of the sea, there are 
in the United States and Alaska alone some 
154,000 men. Their equipment, according 
to recent government figures, represents an 
investment of approximately $182,000,000; 
includes nearly 6000 vessels of five tons net 
or over; more than 54,000 power, sail and 
rowboats, and fishery apparatus valued at 
about $17,000,000. Their annual yield of 
2,600,000,000 pounds has a value to the 
fishermen of $85,000,000. More than 60 
per cent of the catch comes from the 
Atlantic Seaboard. 

The hand-line fishermen of } 
no means limited to those who put out 
from shore in small boats. From Mid- 
dle Atlantic States ports as from New 
England, a hand-line fishery may send out 
a schooner or steamer carrying a dozen 
or more dories. On the run to and from 
the fishing grounds the small boats are 
When the grounds 
are reached they go overboard, with each 


today are by 


nested on the deck. 


man ina dory operating two or three lines 
in water from fifteen to fifty fathoms deep. 
The dory man averages two trips a day 
from the mother ship, starting his first be- 
fore sunrise. When the schools are running 
thick he may make as many as four trips, 
returning each time with a loaded boat. 
Like the boatman who puts out from shore, 
he baits with clams, menhaden and similar 
foods. 

On prolific grounds one can at times see 
hundreds of these dories within a small 
area. Near them may be deck hand-line 
ships whose fishermen cast from 
the deck. Fishing is basically a gregarious 
trade. There seems always to be room for 
more lines. It is possible that fish bite where 


smacks 


they see others biting. This may be because 
they are both nearsighted and greedy. If 
one fish knows another a tempting bit 
of food, he follows and tries to get what is 
left, or another snack near by. Perhaps that 
is why the hand-line fisherman, oy theangler, 





so often finds two fish on his line when he 
starts pulling in. 

Nevertheless, many professional fisher- 
men hate company. I have seen boatmen 
resort to all sorts of tricks to throw others 
off the trail. If they are making a good 
catch and see another boat approaching, 
they may drop an anchor with a small float 
attached and leave the spot to return to it 
later. I remember two trollers who made 
phenomenal catches of bluefish one season. 
We all tried to learn their secret, but failed. 
Finally it came out somehow that they 
painted their squid an artificial bait-—a 
certain color each day. When they returned 
at night they repainted it so we would not 
learn the method. By the time the other 
shoresmen had caught the trick, that color 

(Continued on Page 136 
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There are more Minneapolis Heat 
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matic heat controlling devices com- 
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Continued from Page 134 
no longer appealed to the bluefish. 
they didn’t bite on it. 

When a smack comes in heavily loaded 
rival fishermen always attempt to learn 
where the big catch was made. But the 
successful ones are evasive. If it is a hand- 
line schooner efforts will be made to pump 
the crew, but this, too, is generally fruitless. 
Often the first vessel in has a good load of 
fish. The buyers, representing the fish 
markets, will ask how the other ships made 
out. No one ever knows. It is, of course, 
to the interest of the fisherman to create 
the impression that his is the only success- 
ful ship, for this may boost the price. 

The so-called trawl line, or long line, is 
another effective type of hand-line fishing 
gear. The vessels which carry these seek 
chiefly the ground fish, such as haddock, 
cod and hake. Most of tnem sail from New 
England, but the Middle Atlantic States, 
particularly New York, send many out. A 
trawl-line fishing boat may carry from 
twelve to sixteen dories, each supplied with 
from four to six tubs of trawl and each tub 
holding a line carrying about 500 hooks. 
Two men are assigned to a dory. When the 
presence of fish is discovered the small boats 
put out. One man rows, the second casts a 
buoy from the stern, then carefully feeds 
out the coiled line with its dangling hooks 
until the entire trawl has been set. Thus a 
string of hundreds of baited hooks, hanging 
at intervals of about five feet, awaits the 
fish. Sometimes the trawl lines are set 
overnight; sometimes the fish are removed 
the day the trawl has been set. When fish 
are running plentifully the trawl may be 
under-run, which means unhooking the 
catch and rebaiting without pulling the 
trawl. When the trawls are hauled aboard 
they are re-coiled carefully in the tubs in 
such a way as to make rebaiting and un- 


At least 


| winding easy. It is a process requiring 


rare skill and long experience. 

The trawl-line fisheries, like the hand- 
liners, operate largely on the share system. 
A fisherman, by this method, receives a 
salary of perhaps forty dollars a month and 
a share of his catch. Naturally there is 
often keen rivalry between the dory crews 
to be high boat, or the greatest earner. 
There is, too, an urgent desire to sail under 
the right sort of skipper, for on his judg- 
ment and experience—his ability to smell 
the fish —depends the success of the trip. 
Except on a few banks the trawl line is 
gradually supplanting the hand line among 
line fishermen. 


Impounding the Fish 


To me the line fisherman has seemed 
ever the most picturesque member of this 
ancient profession. But in comparison with 
a net fisherman he is by far the less produc- 
tive. While the New Jersey hand and 
trawl-line fishermen took 4,500,000 pounds 
from their coastal waters in 1921, the purse 
seines took 14,000,000 pounds, and the 
46,000,000. The 
pound net is considered by many of its op- 
ponents the most ruthless enemy of edible 
fish yet devised by man, which is perhaps 


| another way of saying it is the most effec- 
| tive fishing gear. 


It is a form of fish trap, 
consisting of a stationary net fastened to 
driven into the sea bottom. It 
has been opposed by sportsmen and many 
fish conservationists, who protest that 
it catches all the fish swimming within 
its limits; that one pound may produce 
that it takes, 
among others, the spawning fish, and thus 
decreases not only the present but the fu- 
ture supply. Efforts to declare a closed 


season on pound nets have been answered 


by commercial fishermen with the state- 
ment that they must keep the pounds in 
action constantly to supply the market de- 
mand. The same opposition has developed 
and the same answer has been made in 
reference to purse seining. 

The pound fishermen are in many ways 

Formerly they were 
Today, on the New 
they are largely 


a class by themselves. 
of American stock. 
Jersey coast, at least, 
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working, perhaps, under an 
American skipper. The men live in perma- 
nent barracks on the shore near the pound, 
sleeping usually in bunks. They visit the 
net daily. When I was temporarily with 
such acrew some years ago, we had a thirty- 
foot, eight-oared boat of the type formerly | 
used by the Coast Guard. In this we pulled 
through the surf and some three miles more 
out tothenet. Ourskipper wa’ a huge, raw- 
boned, former line fisherman. I shall always 


foreign-born, 


remember him, a Vikinglike figure, as, rub- | 
ber booted and in oi! skins, he stood on the | 


wide stern seat, handling a huge oar as a 
rudder and driving his boatful of straining 
rowers head-on into the curling combers. 
Now the work has softened a bit. 
of the pound boats I have seen recently are 
equipped with gasoline motors. Some of 


the nets are less than a half mile out, some | <, 


are five miles out. I have seen nets within 
a few hundred yards of shore, where the 
boatmen who operated them never touched 
an oar. They used what they call a 
“‘pulling-out line’’—a long rope stretched 
from a pound stake to a stake on shore. 
The boatmen simply grasped this line and 
pulled the boat hand over hand to the net. 


The Bane of Net Fishers 


At the net itself the process has not 
changed. Standing on the thwarts of their 
boat or balancing precariously on the gun- 
wale, the men hook their fingers into the 
coarse meshes of the net and pull it up 
slowly. As this process continues hun- 
dreds upon hundreds of fish are packed in 
a mass in the small pocket that remains 
near the surface of the water. There are 
few more beautiful sights than this shim- 
mering mass of color, twisting and squirm- 
ing under the early sun. Every type of sea 
life found in the Middle Atlantic Coast 
waters may be in that net-—alewife, blue- 
fish, drum, hake, herring, mackerel, tuna, 
turtle, as well as the coarser menhaden, 
sea robin, shark, skate, ray, king crab, or 
squid. 

The hatred that mankind the world over 
feels for the shark has in the past found ex- 
pression also among the pound fishermen. 
They have had good reason for that hatred. 
Along with the food fishes the shark finds 
its way into the pound net. Sometimes it is 
content to stay there and gorge itself on the 
accumulated catch. Sometimes it tears 
through the net, damaging equipment as 
well as opening a way of escape to hundreds 
of other fish. Its appetite seems insatiable. 
I have seen the pound net drawn up with 
a huge shark in it apparently still eating 
greedily as it was pulled to the surface, al- 
though it may have been gasping in that 
mass of smaller fry. 

It is fascinating to watch a group of 
pound fishermen balancing on the edge of 
the boat while they fight with pitchforks or 
boat hooks a giant thresher shark, which 
may reach a length of fifteen feet. There 
are many big as well as small sharks in the 
Middle Atlantic waters. Specimens of the 
tiger shark, which sometimes attains thirty 
feet, have been caught off Cape May, Sea 
Isle City and Beesleys Point in New Jersey. 
The basking shark, the dusky shark, the 
brown shark, the great white shark, fierce 


and voracious wolves of the sea, have been 


caught on those fishing grounds. 


Sometimes the squid, a species of cuttle- 


fish, finds its way into the nets and battles 
in its own strange fashion the alien fisher- 
men. The squid is the originator of the 
He defends himself by shoot- 
ing out a black, inky liquid hiding him from 
view in the darkened water. I have seen a 
squid spray the faces and clothes of the 
pound fishermen until they looked like 
stokers from the coalhole. The squid has 
little commercial value, although it supplies 
excellent bait. Some of the foreign fisher- 
men consider the tips of their tentacles a 
rare delicacy. They will bite them off raw 
as they haul the squid out of the net, and 
swallow the repellent morsel with evident 
pleasure. 

Both the shark and the squid are now 
regarded with more tolerance by fishermen 


smoke screen. 


Many 
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than was the former custom. There is a 


large foreign-born element in the big cities 
which is not averse to either as food. In 
stead of being destroyed as pests, mar 
sucn fish are now sent to market 


Greater than the catches of the pounds 
however, are those of the menhaden stean 
ers. Of all the wonders of the deep, there is 
to my mind none to surpass the lowly mer 


haden. This fish, a member of the herr 





family, is found along the Atlantic Sea 
board from Maine to Florida, under man) 
aliases, including pogy, hardhead, bony 
mossbunker, bugfish, fatback, shiner, 
and the like. Its average ler yth is from ter 
to twelve inches; its weight a little less 
than a pound. Menhaden are not popular 
as food, although they have been sold 
fresh, salted and canned. They are, how- 
ever, of tremendous economi importance 
to man, because of their oil and their use as 
fertilizer They are of greater importance 
to other fish, because they are the peren- 
nial, unlimited food supply, the moving 
free-lunch counter of the sea. They seem 
infinite in number. They are the prey of 
every predatory fish that swims the At- 
lantic waters. They travel in schools acres 
in extent, and are constantly attended by 
dog sharks, bluefish and similar enemies 
Sometim 


whale come 





ss certain species Oo 


from beneath and gulp huge mouthfuls. On 





the mouths and gills of the menh 
selves fasten, at times, peculiar parasites, 
which take toll of all the food which the host 
swallows After all these enemies have 
taken their share comes man with his 
steamers and nets, and loads tons of them 
aboard by machinery 

Nature, in her scheme of t} ings, seems 
to have cast the menhaden exclusively in 
the role of martyr. Apparently its only 
province is to die that other species may 
ve. It assures our fish supply, it fertilizes 
our farms, it feeds our stock, it gives us oil 
for soap, for candles, for paint, for leather 
iressing, for a variety of other industrial 
uses. One scientist has traced its service to 


mankind back hundreds of thousands of 





years to advance the theory that the men- 
haden with other marine life is the source 
of all petroleum deposits. Where oil wells 
gush forth to make Lo, the poor Indian, a 
rich man, or to cause acrimonious diplo- 
matic conversations, there, he suggests, 


once swam millions and millions of ment 





den, to be swallowed in some vast cataclysm 


of Nature and | 


chinery of men demanded their o 





1 in storage until the ma 


A Finny Martyr 


The menhaden make their appear 
on the North Atlantic Coast | 
and remain until autumn. ° 











elr immenst 
schools swim close to the surface, the fis! 
packed closely together As thousands of 
fins cut the surface of the water, they caus« 
a gentle but unmistakable ripple which car 
be seen for miles from the crow’s nest of a 
vessel 

Today, I suspect, the schools are smaller 
than in the past. There is on record the 
testimony of an old seaman who said he 
once met a school two miles wide and forty 


IT 


iles long and sailed through it. These im 
mense schools drift along from morning to 
night, with their mouths at the surface 
G. Brown Goode, former Commissioner of 
Fisheries, who studied them, believed that 
with their widely expanded jaws and the 
omplicated straining apparatus formed by 
their gill rakers, they are able to gather nu 
tritious food which is floating on the surface 
“It is not hard,’ reported Goode, “to 
surmise the menhaden’s place in nature 
swarming our waters in countless myriads, 
swimming in closely packed, unwieldy 


masses, helpless as flocks of sheep, close to 


the surface and at the mercy of any enemy 


destitute of means of d t 


defense or offense, 
neir mission is unmistakably to be eater 


n the economy ol nature certain orders of 


I 
t 





errestrial animals, feeding en ly upon 


vegetable substances, seem intended f 


one purpose-—to elaborate simpler mate- 


4 


ials into the nitrogenous su 


sary for the food of other animals which are 
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ated scraj preserved fertilize 44,935 
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gallons, valued at $3,316,2 The tota 

value of menhaden products 92 


, ' ] 5 
amounted to $6,410,905 


Pulling the Purse Strings 


Menhaden are captured in purse seines 


nets which can be dropped ina circiea ti 
a school, then closed at the bottom with a 
purse string In such a way as to make es 


cape impossible. The seines I have seen are 


from 300 to 400 yards long and about twenty 


7 Fe ) 


yards deep, with 1.75-inch mesh. Cork float 
buoy up the top edge. At the bottom are 
brass rings about four inches in diameter 


weighing a pound and a half apiece, throug! 











which the purse line passes. These seins 
are carried on steamers whict istomarily 
put out early each morning and return t an wpe 
| : ‘ 4 ae id sv! 
tne factory at night Almost every sea jo... ‘ F ve 
shore visitor has seen these snips t ¢ 
sembiing large tugboats, steaming within a , a 4 ad aif 
\ , 
lew miles of the coast, where the menhader 
| J 
usually run The boats are built “~ ' 
rude ‘ As Easy to a oe 
quarters torward, the engines, bollers ar Pre 4 Connnes ' 
bunkers toward the stern, leaving a larg Handle as = 
oid in the middie tor the dumping of the a Rake! , 
fish. Their capacity may be as high as \f Mont we < 
1,500,000 fish ea right up to w 
rhe steamers carry purse or seine boat 
about thirty feet long and striker | its 
about twelve feet long. When the lookout 
watching from the crow’s nest hig! the 
mast, sights the telltale ripple wi nh mear 
. a ae r PMA 
a school ot fish, the seine ! ~ é vyered a \X\ / 
away and the striker boat pulls T in ad , | 
ince to keep track of the fish and to inforn hn / \ 
. a 
he captain by signals the direction in wh wir are 
tne are moving. The captain is usua I i 
charge of one of the seine boats ar é ae Mes “* 
mate at the hein {f the othe | he { 
seine boats carries half of the seins \ 
their oarsmen row rapidly in wide curves t I R y 1 O DA y S 
surround the fish the striker gets a positior 
on the opposite le of the scl a t 
tempts to cut ff escape | e f 
splashing the water with ar a Fina 
the two seine boats meet Chen the ton 
lead weight of about 900 pound itta i 
to lines and dropped overboard to hold the 
ends of the net as Ss purse 
Firmly imprisoned the ne 
then s neld untl the eauame 1 
alongside From the de é 
drops the ba ng ne i bag al ir tee 
deep, held in a liar trame l 
lee llamete ind Vung i IY 
Down int he squirming ma 
this ne and lift ne aptive 
nto the hy f the eame t Tr ir . tad . 
oo | MONTAMOWER SALES CO. 
I Ae) S na i t i 
of 500.000 an hou Dept. 2-H, 150 Louis St., Grand Rapids, Mict 
As the fish tumble ir the i the 
usually stands near wit ! 
with which he nips out for the p's mess MONTAMOWER SALES CO 
whatever edible species mav appear The Dept. 2-H, 150 Louis St., Grand Rapids, Mich 
aptains are nstructed not ike i 
h, but a few —-menhaden men ins ‘ 
few are | surse, § pe Ip as the 
teed on the eages I the s ) nen tne 
st Ke 1S made Sometimes h ] “ 
results only in a stab. That means the set 
was made, but the net was found empty 
when pursed. Sometimes a pullback occurs 











Makes a 
Perfect Patch 





It took me 
just 6 minutes 
to plaster that ugly hole 


IX minutes was all it took from the 

W time | picked up the box of this won- 

derful Rutland Patching Plaster, to patch 

up that unsightly hole in the wall. The 

plaster is so easy to use. It comes all ready 

to mix—just like flour. You merely add 
water and use.” 


Rutland Patching Plaster does not dry or 
‘set’ instantly. The patch will not shrink; 
it will not crack, crumble or fall out. You 
can paper over it afterwards, and it will 
not “spot through”. 

Get it at any paint, wall-paper or hardware 
store. If your dealer hasn’t it, mail coupon 
below. Send no money. We will send 
you a 2!» Ib. carton and 
you can pay the post- 
man 30c, plus postage on 
delivery. Rutland Fire 
Clay Company, Dept. 
B15,Rutiand,Vermont. 





RUTLAND FIRE CLAY CO., 
Dept. B15, Rutland, Vermont. 
Send me 2!) lb. carton of Rutland Plaster. 
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Corns or Calluses 
Stops all pain in 3 seconds 
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“GETS-IT” .000% 
fastest Way 
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Free. Terms R 
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That means the fish disappeared before the 
net encircled them. A set can customarily 
be made and pursed in about forty minutes. 
After a sufficient catch has been made the 
steamer puts back to the factory, where the 
fish are unloaded and the involved and 
odorous process of converting them into the 
materials of commerce begins. There are 
ships which begin the process on board, but 
these are recent and relatively few. 

The steam trawler is another effective 
piece of fishing gear. The word trawler 
has many definitions. To the average 
fisherman it is applied—erroneously, any 
etymologist will assure you—to a fishing 
craft which moves exclusively under steam 
or gasoline power in contradistinetion to 
craft propelled by sail or carrying merely 
auxiliary engines. Sometimes the trawl-line 
or long-line fishing craft is called a trawler. 
Actually a trawler, as its name suggests, isa 
boat which drags a net along the bottom of 
the sea. The trawler, in this sense, is more 
popular in European than in American 
waters, but its use is spreading here, prin- 
cipally off New England, where lie our most 
productive fishing shoals. There the otter 
trawlis popular. Reports for 1923 show that 
thirty-three otter-trawl vessels landed at 
Boston, Gloucester and Portland 54,298,- 
289 pounds of fish, valued at $1,696,321, 
more than 31 per cent of the quantity and 
24 per cent of the value of the total catch 
landed by fishing vessels at those ports 
during the year. The use of the trawler of 
this type is gradually spreading south- 
ward. 

The average trawler steaming out of the 
New England ports is a vessel of about 115 
feet, with gross tonnage ranging from 250 
to a little less than 300. The trawling 
winch is forward of the wheelhouse and 
consists of two power-driven drums oper- 
ating the wire cables of the net. The trawl 
is a conical, baglike net, held open by two 
boards so arranged that the pressure of the 
water causes them to spread apart. The 
net is about 150 feet long, with the mesh 
growing gradually smaller toward the end. 
It is towed along the bottom at from two 
to three miles an hour, and is frequently 
emptied and dropped over again. Another 
form is the beam trawl, in which the bag 
net is attached to a beam with iron runners 


| at the ends to keep the net extended and 


prevent it from burying into the sea bottom. 
Still a third type, used principally abroad, 
consists of a net drawn between two vessels 
moving in a parallel course about 250 yards 


| apart. 


Carrying Coals to Newcastle 


In recent years the trawlers and other 
steam-operated fishing boats have worked 
almost a revolution in the fishing industry. 
Some ships carry, in addition to the regular 


| equipment and crew, a wireless outfit and 


operator. When a big haul is made they 
flash the news to owners at home. 

The effectiveness of modern methods has 
naturally aroused among conservationists 
fear for the future supply of favorite fish. 
This has been answered partially by plans 
for protecting our marine resources by legis- 
lation, by fish culture, by transplanting 
dwindling species, and by propaganda seek- 
ing to popularize certain fish now plentiful 
but in little demand. The serious nature of 
the problem was pointed out a year ago by 
Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, 
when he called a special conference of repre- 
sentatives of the states concerned. 

“The ae Es of the Atlantic Sea- 
board,”’ he said at that time, “‘rests with 
the divided authority, as between the 
states. Fish do not recognize state lines, 
and no one state can of its own action give 
adequate protection to any single one of our 
Atlantic Coast species. 

“Thirty years ago the annual take of 
shad in the states from Georgia to New 
York was over 50,006,000 pounds per 
annum. 

‘But from overfishing the 
steadily decreased until during the last few 
rears it has averaged less than 13,000,000 
pounds per annum. They sell for about 


catch has 
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$1.75 a fish. Towns and villages which 
formerly thrived upon them are growing 
poorer and poorer by the loss of livelihood. 

“Now here comes the sardonic humor. 
The Federal Bureau of Fisheries trans- 
planted young shad into California, where 
there was never a shad before. Under the 
careful protection of the California Fish 
7 eee they thrived, until this year 

California will ship about 2,000,000 pounds 
on ice 3000 miles into the Atlantic Sea- 
board States, where they are solemnly sold 
as the great and rare delicacy of the 
Atlantic waters.” 

All this is, of course, as important to the 
housewife as to the conservationist. But 
there is one problem which, so far as I have 
observed, causes her still greater concern 
how to tell whether or not a fish is fresh. 

There are many methods. The quickest 
is to look at the fish’s eyes. If they are un- 
duly gray and sunken, that fish shouldn't 
go on the table. If the gills have lost their 
characteristic color—usually red —and are 
gray and slimy, the fish has not only been 
out of the water three or four days but has 
been kept at too high a temperature in the 
interval. If there is still doubt, a major 
operation with the kitchen knife will bring 
forth further evidence. If the fish is fresh 
it is hard to strip the flesh from the back- 
bone; if it is stale the flesh comes off 
readily. In extreme cases there is always 
the infallible sense of smell. The nose, like 
the professional, doesn’t pretend to give 
that fish a chance. 


A Sportsman by Accident 


Then, too, progressivism has hit the fish 
business, with the result that everywhere 
modern practices are being adopted to give 
the housewife what she wants and in a way 
to give her the least trouble. Fish are now 
being handled with greater care than ever 
before, to insure their freshness and dis- 
tinctive flavors. 

Once, back in 1917, 1 was learning with 
several thousand others how to hunt the 
elusive tin fish, more widely known as the 
submarine. Our group was to hunt it in 
seaplanes, and we practiced daily over a 
prescribed training course off the southern 
tip of Florida. 

On one leg of the course bulked a small 
sea corral known among student pilots as 
the Turtle Farm. It consisted of thick 
logs driven into the sandy bottom of shal- 
low water in such a way as to form an in- 
closure roughly rectangular in form. In 
this pen were imprisoned scores of the huge 
green turtles of Southern Florida, awaiting 
their call for the soup of the evening. 

One day I had some minor ignition 
trouble not far from the Turtle Farm and 
made a landing on the water to correct it. 
As I worked the wind blew my bus toward 
one side of the stockade. Just before touch- 
ing it | walked out on the edge of a wing, 
then stepped on the logs to ward the plane 
off and avoid damaging the delicate struts 
or the fabric. Unfortunately I was near 
one corner of the stockade, and suddenly 
the breeze whipped the tail of the plane 
around. Quickly I gripped the first hold I 
could to keep the ship from drifting away. 
It was a thin wire supporting one of the 
aileron horns. As I tugged, the wire 
snapped, and I plunged backward, down 
among those big turtles whose sharp and 
powerful beaks can shear like a pair of giant 
scissors. 

No acrobat ever leaped from his mat 
more quickly than I climbed from the 
waters of that sea corral to the tops of the 
logs. But my troubles weren’t over. The 
plane was drifting away, and there was 
nothing to do but swim for it. I knew that 
sharks frequently prowled those Southern 
waters —big sharks too. I tried to forget 
about them as I dived over and splashed 
the fastest crawl I knew toward the drifting 
pontoon. I made it without further inci- 
dent, finished up my repair job and flew 
back to the station. 

But that, I have since re 
only time I ever gave the 
chance, 


flected, was the 
fish a sporting 
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‘THE HIGHLANDS 
OF ONTARIO. 


The 
American's 
natural playground 

hill and glen, forest, lake and 
stream 
beauty and infinite variety 















scenes of enchanting 


—days of glorious sunshine cooling 
breezes. ... nights of refreshing sleep tra 
grance of pine and balsam health; 


— trout, bass, game fish in abounding numbers 
await your lure in pure cool waters 


— good roads, appetizing meals every 
.fecreation want anticipated all combine 
with Nature to provide the setting for a 
never-to-be-forgotten holiday 


Our booklet —“Your Vacation in 
Ontario” —and our Road Map of 
Ontario are yours for the asking. 






ONTARIO GOVERNMENT 
PUBLICITY BUREAL 
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The trend of industry 
is decidedly toward 
Cutler-Hammer Push 
ButtonControl. Merely 
a touch of the proper 

ton right at the 
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The economies that electric power brings 
to industry depend on 


Ir seems so simple—and yet in so many plants this basic 
truth is often neglected. 

Motors by themselves are only brute force! 

Engrave it on the minds of the men who design your 
equipment. Burn it into the memory of those who specily 
—those who buy. For today it is the battle cry in the 
fight to reduce manufacturing costs! 

Every motor you put into service offers the opportunity 
of minimum operating expense. It can save in power costs. 
It can speed up production. It can save in labor —that ma- 
jor item of manufacturing burden. But you are trifling with 
opportunity if you leave these possible economies to chance 
—these economies that result not from the mere installation 
of motors, but from the production efficiency you are able 
to obtain through the perfect control of their brute force. 


Competitive conditions today demand the accurate pow- 
ering of equipment. Plan your drives considering the work 
to be done. That means the choice of motor control equip- 
ment first—choice of the type of control equipment that 


correct motor control 


aflords maximum speed of production—that ties in closest 
with the manual operations involved. The proper type of 
motor can then be selected to give maximum results. 

Carry this story to the men of your plant! Have them 
check the motors you have in service. Like many other 
plants, you will find that modern motor control on many 
existing drives will pay for itself in a few months—and 
then add steadily to profits. 

If you desire, Cutler-Hammer field engineers will gladly 
counsel with your plant men oer consulting engineers to 
determine where savings may be obtained—to show them 
the latest control equipment available for every need. 
Their recommendations are based on more than thirty 
years’ experience. This service is also offered for the plan- 
ning of new drives, and their co-operation does not place 
you under any expense or obligation. 


The CUTLER-HAMMER Mfg. Co. 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Electric Control Apparatus 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


1259 St. Paul Avenue 





Motors by themselves are only brute force 


CUTLER«zHAMMER 


Industrial Efficiency Depends on Electrical Control 
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Second Farm Paper 


Third Farm Paper 


ABit C 





ay Look 


omplicated 


But It’s Well Worth 
Following Through 


tional farm papers. 


received in the following four months. 


The Land Department of the Northern Pa- 
cific Railway used a black and white page in 
the December, 1925, and January, 1926, issues 
of The Country Gentleman, and similar space 
in the corresponding issues of two other na- 


This is what happened, measured by inquiries 
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31 (Dec.) 
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March 
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0 (Dec.) 
O (Jan.) 
re) 





0 (Dec.) | 


139 | 169 2 (Dec.) | 
19 (Dec.) | 30 (Jan.) 0 (Jan.) 
| 188 | 32 0 | 359 














INDEPENDENCE 


this campaign. 


sg QUIITY (jentlema 


The Modern Farm Paper 
More than 1,200,000 a month 


In brief, The Country Gentleman produced 
about 58% of the traceable returns—though 
it received only a little over 25% of the 
money expended by the Northern Pacific on 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Advertising Offices: Philadelphia, New York, Chicago, 


Boston, San Francisco, Detroit, Cleveland 
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HCLIPSE 


BENDIX DRIVE fi The 
é J// Mechanical Hand 
if, THAT CRANKS YOUR CAR 






















| The Eclipse Bendix Drive is standard equipment 
on a large majority of the world’s automobiles 
and is the form you probably know best of the 
Eclipse products used in starting gasoline engine j 


It is the automatic connecting link between you 


electric starting motor and the engine of your at 
tomobile—a “mechanical hand” that takes hold of iif 


————E————————eeEeeeeeeee 


the tly-wheel, cranks it, and then lets gx Eclipse 
) starts 








Trucks, Motor Boats 
Coast Guard V essels, Cruisers, Gas 
Rail Cars, Gasoline Locomotives, Fir 


Buses, Tractors 


— 


Apparatus, Ambulances, Taxicabs and 
all kinds of prime m 












he great gong at headquarters clamors its alarm—men 
jump to their posts—motors surge into life at the touch of the starter— 
and in an instant the modern motorized “fire department” goes roaring 
through the streets to save somebody’s property— perhaps yours! Quick 


starting—certain starting—are absolutely imperative in this and 
‘ other emergency calls—and here again the world relies upon Eclipse. 


Eclipse starter drives, in their several variations, are simple, sturdy and 
effective— insure maximum ease, convenience and dependability in starting 
any gas engine. Throughout the world, “Eclipse at Elmira’ is known as an 
authority in this important field, and its products accepted as standard. 


ECLIPSE MACHINE COMPANY : Elmira, N. Y. 


ECLIPSE MACHINE COMPANY, HOBOKEN, N. J. ECLIPSE MACHINE COMPANY, Ltd., WALKERVILLE, ONT. 
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REG US PAT OFF 


Studio Player 





for the tiniest home 








A Player Piano 


Small—ves! Only four feet one inch 
high and just a little wider than its 
standard keyboard. Yet the Wurlitzer 
Studio Player uses all piano rolls, and 
has those rich, beautifully rounded 
tones that set Wurlitzer instruments 
apart from the mass. See it—hear it 
—play it yourself. 

THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER MFG. COMPANY 

North Tonawanda, N.Y. 
Wurlitzer Dealers Everywhere 

SEND FOR FREE PORTFOLIO 


It contains beautiful photos of 
Wurlitzer Studio Pianos and Players 
and shows how wonderfully these 
nstruments ht into small rooms 


and up. Payment 
Lid | 
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) 
/ GVeCVS period of 2's yee 
{ hts “295 and up * e - ‘ 


Studio Grands, 


Other Waurl 


tzer Grands up to °3,000 
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SHORT TURNS 


bridge, where the first officer finds them 
signaling full speed astern to the engine 
room in mid-ocean, unlike cattle which 
would not, nor could not do such tricks nor 
couldn't sing close harmony all night, and 
besides cattle are grateful for their food 
and if they do not like it they sleep on it 
and do not shove it down a steward’s neck 
nor throw boiled potatoes at their friends, 
unlike students which do and many more 
things beside and grumbling like a stow- 
away on a guano ship, so what I say is why 
don't they stay home, and if the answer is 
that they haven't got any homes, then the 
answer is the real-estate men should take a 
tip from the steamship companies and take 
over the tenement districts and advertise 
them Third Class Homes for Teachers, 
Students, Artists, and Literary Men, and 
by such a means they would put an end to 
the unrest and dissatisfaction which owing 
no doubt to Bolshevist propaganda among 
the classes who having no money because 
although on the one hand highly educated 
whereas those who are not, nevertheless, as 
| said before, why don’t they stay home? 
Yours very truly, 
JACK ADAMS. 
Morris Bishop. 


His Error 


‘*T GOT a durn good skeer last night,”’ re- 
lated Gap Johnson, of Rumpus Ridge, 
in the crossroads store. 
“How'd it happen?” 
tor of the emporium. 
“Why, my baby, Rowdy, suddenly 
stopped crying, and | shore thought for a 
spell I'd plumb lost my hearing.”’ 


asked the proprie 
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AND ENCORES 


from Page 26 


For Phyllida, 
A.B., M.A., D.Sc., Ph.D. 


VM DEAR, you may de lve in p ychol 
d | deeply, l’m ure, as yo Hease 
I crave no excuse or apology 

/ 


For your meter or two of degree 


ed tn 


I care not how well you be ver 
The doctrines of Adler and Freud, 
Nor mind if you fathom the worst in 
Dark subjects we used to avoid 
On comple r, subconsciou a libido, 
You may pore te your dear heart's delight 
In private but dining with me, do 
Be less erudite! 
I would not appear to di parage 
Your learning as crankish or queer 
I make no contention that marriage 
Is the sole aim of woman's career. 
A knowledge of motives erotic, 
Of hunge rs suppresse d and obse::re 
(oes far to explain this chaotic 
And tenebrous world, I am sure. 
No doubt the most odious fact is 
Much better confronted than hid 
In principle, yes, but in practice 


Let's clamp down the lid! 


Let’s gossip of moonlight and flower 
Of drama—the frothier sort, 

Of heat waves, humidity, showers, 
Of boating and bathing and sport. 

I beg you, my dear, not to launch u 

plea e! 

I urge you lo spare my ubeonsciou 


On psychcanalysis 


I blush with ridiculous ease 
pray, if you cherish my dutiful 
Obeisance, for once crercome 
Your Ph.D. comple * Be beaut 


] lend lol lamb! r 
{nd pretend lo be dun Ted Ols 
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Watch the trunks 
off the ships 


at the stations 











on baggage trucks 
why do Hartmanns 
predominate 
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Why They Last— {sachs 
Hartmann Wardrobe Trunks Do Wear >= 


WARDROBE TRUNK must perform several HARTMANN 
functions. It must be so convenient that its use <csmon 1 
is a pleasure. WARD ROBE 
TRUNKS 
It must afford complete protection against dust, dirt, 
wrinkle and rumple. 


Then—also—it must wear—withstand the inevitable 
shocks and grind of ship and railroad travel. 


A Hartmann Wardrobe is built for convenience — 
for protection and for endurance. 


For two generations—nearly half a century—we'’ve 
been making the class of trunks that we’re proud to 
have bear our signature. They wear because the 
name Hartmann insures wear. Ask any baggage 
master what he thinks of the Hartmann. 


HARTMANN TRUNK COMPANY, Racine, Wisconsin 
M. Langmuir Manufacturing Company, Ltd., Toronto 
Licensed Canadian Manufacturers 


J. B. Brooks & Co., Ltd., Great Charles St., Birmingham, Eng. 
icensed Distributors for Great Britain 
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ough as a Rhino’ 
You don’t care so much about toughness when a 
tire is new. And you may not think of toughness in 
the first few months of wear. It’s after the miles have 
mounted by thousands that you awaken to a real 
appreciation of the dividends the toughness of your 
Cupples Diamond Jubilee Balloon is paying you. Cupples 
Balloons are big and handsome. You are proud of their 
looks on your car. Their easy flexing quality gives you 
all the comfort you can ask. But the whole world loves 
a fighting heart, and it’s not just beauty and comfort, 
but the fight and the lasting power of honest 
rubber that will win you to Cupples all ’round. © 
Ask for Cupples Diamond Jubilee Cords when you next 
buy tires. Their toughness is the thing you'll remember. 
CUPPLES COMPANY -: SAINT LOUIS 


A Beticeet zaustétutien Since 1851 


In addition to Cupples Diamond 
Jubilee Balloons, Truck and Extra 
Heavy Cords, Cupples Over-Size 
Cords and Cupples Tubes — 


Cupples Company also makes 


and guarantees the pop ar Exton 
line of tires and tubes iow in 
price — standard in performance. 
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you tried 
POWDER ‘1 


Thousands of women are enthusias- 
tic about Bon Ami Powder. They like 
it because this soft, scratchless cleanser 
saves them time and work in a new and 
convenient way. 

In their letters, they tell us that they 
preter Bon Ami Powder tor many clean- 
ing tasks. Pots and pans of aluminum, 
copper, agate and tin; the refrigerator; 
the bathtub—and many other things 
are made spotless in a few moments. 

Or course, they 


also use their old 


for 
frig- % oa ] 
Some P friend, the handy 


Bon Ami Cake, tor 


cleaning win- 





dow S, mirrors, 


painted wood- 





work, etc. 
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es; for white shoes 


Bon Ami, in 
Cake or Powder 
form, 1s fine and 
delicate. It does 
not scratch off the 
dirt and grime, but 
simply blots it up 
withaminimumof 


efforton yourpart. 


Easy to use! Easy on the hands! 
Easy on the surtace it cleans! That's 
why Bon Ami has been so great a 
favorite with housewives tor more 
than thirty vears. It’s unequalled tor 
cleaning and polishing dozens of things 


around the house. 


THE BON AMI COMPANY, NEW YORK 


In Canada BON AMI LIMITED, MONTREAL 


Bon 





Cake or Powder 


most housewives use both 








Motion Pictures 
with a Kodak 








» Hold eye level or waist high 
and just press the release. 


HE marvel of movies—personal movies—is now yours. 
Ciné-Kodak B gives you action for your screen just 
as easily as your Kodak or Brownie gives you prints for 
your album. 
Think of the fun of it. Train the lens, press the release 
and Baby’s antics, Jim’s golf, Clara’s dive, your vacation 
adventures, are right on the reel for the screen. 
Movies you make yourself, and show yourself —that’s 
a thrill. 
The pictures are amazingly good. The cost 1s aston- 
ishingly low—about one-sixth as much as for ‘‘standard’’ 





Hold waist high or eye level 
and just press the release. 3 7 : at 5 haat ta 
movies. Safety film is used and the price includes finishing 


by Eastman experts in Eastman laboratories. 

Nor are personal pictures all there is to it. Kodascope 
Libraries rent you reasonably from a choice of over four 
hundred subjects, professional photoplaysand feature films, 
that will make any evening one to be remembered. 

The Ciné-Kodak Model B, with Kodak Anastigmat 
[6.5 lens, is priced at $70; with Kodak Anastigmat f3.5, 
at an even hundred. The Kodascope C is 360. 

A complete outfit now-—-Ciné-Kodak (makes movies), 
Kodascope (projects movies), and screen—as low as $140. 

The thousands of Kodak dealers are now prepared to 
demonstrate the Ciné-Kodak. If your dealer is not yet 
ready, write us for Ciné-Kodak booklets. 


If it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Ciné-Kodak 


To show the movie, just turn on the switch 


Eastman: Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., Te Kodaé City 














